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HISTORICAL SKETCH 


HOSE readers who nave icliowed 


with interest, in the pages of “ For 
King and Country,” the course of the. War 
of 1812 up to the battle of Queenston 
Heights, may be further interested in a rapid 
resumé of the succeeding events of a war 
which, independently of its special interest 
for every Canadian, is as full of heroic deeds, 
brilliant exploits, thrilling adventures and 
picturesque situations, as many a more cele- 
brated campaign. Being out of the stream 
of European history, and dwarfed by the 
gigantic proportions of the then European 
conflict, it has hardly attracted the attention 
it deserves; but those who have leisure 
and opportunity to study its details as pre- 
sented in the various histories of Canada, 
and more fully in Colonel Coffin’s interest- 
ing Chronicle of the War, will find them- 
selves amply rewarded. In the meantime, 
those who have no very definite knowledge 
of the course of its events may find a sketch 
of them, in outline, both interesting and 
profitable. To give continuity and complete- 
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ness ti thé sketch, it is necessary rapidly to 
glance. brieflv back to the beginning of the 
wai, and {othe complications in which it 
originated. These latter are naturally trace- 
atile to events which occurred in the pre- 
ceding century ; to the smouldering sparks 
of hostility left between England and her 
revolted colonies when the flames of the 
War of Independence had been quenched 
in the blood of so many of her children. 
The mother country had not yet, perhaps, 
forgiven her vigorous but somewhat insub- 
ordinate scion for the rough repudiation of 
her authority, nor had the revolted child got 
over the acrimony of the separation. The 
Americans did not know, or could not 
appreciate the fact, that the Government of 
the day was not England—that a large por- 
tion of the British people had thought them 
ill-used, and had sympathized with them in 
their struggle for constitutional liberty ; and 
so there existed among them a latent and 
too-easily excited hatred of everything 
British. In Canada, on the other hand, the 
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settlers, being chiefly composed of old 
British soldiers, and of United Empire Loyal- 
ists, who had left their homes in the United 
States and come to make newones in Canada, 
under the shelter of their dearly loved Union 


Jack, reflected the British feeling to an in- | 


tensified degree. An animosity, more bitter 

because the neighbourhood was so close, 

had sprung up between the two countries. 
To this train of inflammable material the 


great disturber of Europe indirectly applied | 
Not only did his stormy career | 


the torch. 
excite the most opposite sympathies in the 
two nations, but his arbitrary “ Decree,” 


declaring all British ports in a state of | 


blockade, led to the British retaliation of the 


came, at least, the ostensible casus belli. 
This declaration, asserting the constructive 


blockade of all French ports, and declaring | 


all products of countries under French rule | 
liable to be seized under any flag, | bore very | 
hard upon neutrals, “eSpetighy* -BROP:; > the | 


Americans, whose mefchant franite* had, | 


during the engrossment of Europe: iQ. war, tope the cry of the nation. 


| could reach them. 


| plained that “the right of search, 
celebrated “ Orders in Council,” which be- | 
| a reguisition, and could not be carried into 
| effect by force.” 


American station, Captain Humphries, of the 
Leopard, overhauled the American frigate 
Chesapeake, and made a demand for de- 
serters whom he knew to be on board. The 


| demand, being refused, was enforced by a 


broadside, which compelled the Chesapeake 
to strike her colours and surrender the de- 
serters, who were afterwards tried and con- 


| victed of piracy at Halifax, and one of them 
| executed. 


This unauthorized act was officially disa- 
vowed by the British Government at once, 
before a word of remonstrance from America 
Both Admiral and Cap- 
and it was further ex- 
when 
applied to vessels of war, extended only to 


tain were recalled, 


But the echoes of the Zeofara’s guns had 
awakened a storm in America not easily ap- 
peased, and still further stirred up by the 
inflamnyatqry: appeals of demagogues and 
| journalists: . "Tie cry “To arms!” seemed 
Even clerical 


almost monopolised the carryutg ‘wade’ of:| dignitaries wrote to the President, Jefferson, 


the world. 
chantmen, bound to or from French: o+ 
British ports, were encountered and cap- 
tured by cruisers of the hostile nation, but 
as the British cruisers were by far the more 
numerous, they did by far the greater 
damage. To the exasperation occasioned 
by these events was added, through the self- 
willed action of a British commander, the 
“last straw’’ which seemed to make war, 
sooner or later, almost inevitable. 

It was an affair very similar to that known 
about a dozen years ago, as the “ Trent 
Affair,” which, 


” 


cumstances, might have provoked another 


war. The “right of search” for contraband 


goods or deserters, which England claimed | 


on principle, and America on principle 
denied, was rudely asserted. By command 
of Vice-Admiral Berkeley, of the North 


| British ships from all American ports. 


had not Britain been more | 
forbearing than America was in similar cir- | 





On every sea American -raer- 4 asserting that forbearance would be cow- 


ardice. Jefferson afterwards claimed the 


| credit of having averted actual hostilities at 


a time when no other man in the Republic 
could have held in leash the “ dogs of war.” 
Yet, notwithstanding, he did not exercise 
the forbearance of waiting for the reparation 
and disavowal which came so promptly and 
spontaneously. Without even asking for 
reparation, he resorted to the proclamation 
of the celebrated ‘‘embargo,” excluding 
In 
doing this, he declares that he wished to 
avert war ; to introduce into the disputes of 
nations “another umpire than that of arms ;” 
and it is to be presumed that he was sincere. * 


* Yet the permission, without disavowal or repara- 
tion, of such acts as the attack and capture, by the 


garrison of Fort Niagara, of seven merchant vessels 
quietly passing on the Niagara River, did not oof like 
a desire to avoid hostilities, and led Brock and other 











Certainly the embargo exercised a most 
injurious effect on the trade and commerce 
of America, depreciating property and para- 
lysing industry, especially in New England, 
where a war with England and a French 
connection were equally deprecated, and 
where the feeling, stirred up by the embargo, 
excited one of the earliest poetic efforts of 
Lowell, then a boy of thirteen. But there 
was, undoubtedly, among a large section of 
the American people, a strong hatred of 
England and desire to humiliate, especi- 
ally, her maritime power; and succeeding 
events indicated, clearly enough, that with 
many the real object was—in the words of 
Alison—‘“‘to wrest from Britain the Canadas, 
and, in conjunction with Napoleon, extin- 
guish its maritime and colonial empire.” In 
the meantime the situation was sad enough ; 
on the one side, the artisan population of 
Great Britain starving for lack of the corn 
of which their American brethren had such 
a superabundance, while, on the other side, 
American planters were half ruined, and 
American industry crippled, by the refusal to 
admit British manufactures and merchandise, 
or permit the exportation of the cotton 
which was glutting the home market. 

In 1809, Jefferson was succeeded by 
Madison, who repealed the embargo, sub- 
stituting a non-intercourse Act with England 
and France. An attempt at negotiating the 
existing difficulties failed, owing to diplo- 
matic complications; and President Madi- 
son, far from inaugurating a more pacific 
policy, proceeded to keep up and exaspe- 
rate the warlike sentiments of the people; 
and, by his treating with Bonaparte, and 
other actions, showed an evident desire to 
distinguish his presidency by the conquest 
of Canada. 

In May, 1811, existing ill-feeling was ag- 
gravated by another maritime encounter, in 





Canadians to conclude that the U. S. Government, 
while avoiding the declaration of war, were desirous 
of bringing it on by provocation. 
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which Britain was certainly wot the aggressor. 
The American 44-gun frigate President, in 
defiance of the avowed principle that vessels 
of war were not liable to right of search, pro- 
voked an encounter with the Little Belt, a 
small sloop of 18 guns, and shot the latter 
to pieces. The American captain was tried 
by court-martial and acquitted amid national 
exultation ; but Great Britain at once for- 
bearingly accepted the official disavowal of 
hostile instructions. 

Notwithstanding this forbearance, how- 
ever, President Madison, in November, 
1811, appealed to the nation for the “ sinews 
of war,” and they responded by large votes 
of money and men, warlike armaments being 
prepared during the winter. The people 
were full of sanguine hopes of an easy con- 
quest of Canada. It was presumed that 
political troubles and transient dissatisfac- 
tion, caused by grievances connected with 
the Executive, had so far weakened Cana- 
dian loyalty that the colonists would inter- 
pose but a slight resistance, if they did not 
even welcome the idea of American connec- 
tion. And England, her hands full, and her 
attention engrossed by the affairs of Europe, 
where Wellington was engaged in the strug- 
gle with Spain, and Napoleon was pressing 
on to Moscow at the head of his gigantic 
army, would, it was believed, have neither 
leisure nor power effectually to defend her 
distant colony. Succeeding events showed 
how far these calculations were correct. 

As a preparation for war the American 
Government imposed a close blockade of all 
their ports, allowing no vessels whatever to 
enter or leave. Their aim was to cut off all 
communication with England, and attack 
at an advantage the homeward-bound West 
India fleet, which was accordingly done by 
Commodore Rogers, the hero of the Little 
Bet encounter. The frigate Be/videre, how- 
ever, single-handed, defended the merchant- 
men against a pursuing squadron of three 
frigates and two sloops, and brought her 
charge safely home. 
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This was the prelude to a more decisive 
step. War was declared by Congress on the 
18th of June, 1812, President Madison, 
though morally responsible for much of the 
hostile feeling, eluding the formal personal 
responsibility, which was assumed by the 
Legislature.* The step was not, however, 
unopposed. Honourable and high-minded 
Americans, such as Quincey, Sheffey, and 
Randolph of Virginia, strongly denounced 
the proposed invasion of a peaceful and un- 
offending Province, and especially the idea, 
openly expressed, of endeavouring to seduce 
the Canadians from their loyalty, and as 
Randolph expressed it, ‘‘ converting them 
into traitors, as a preparation for making 
them good American citizens.” A _ heart 
generous enough so to speak would, it may 
be believed, be generous enough to rejoice 
when the Canadian people proved them- 
selves incapable of being “ converted into 
traitors.” Despite, however, such nobly 
expressed opposition, the declaration of war 


was carried by seventy-nine votes against 
forty-nine—its supporters being chiefly repre- 
sentatives of Southern and Western States, 
while its opponents represented the East and 
North. In New England, indeed, the oppo- 





* The extravagant hopes and expectations enter- 
tained by the Americans as to the easy conquest of 
Canada, will be best seen from the following extracts 
from speeches delivered upon the floor of Congress 
previous to the declaration of war. Dr. Eustis, 
United States Secretary of War, said :)“‘ We can take 
Canada without soldiers; we have only to send officers 
into the Provinces, and the people, disaffected to- 
wards their own Government, will rally round our 
standard.”’” The Hon. Henry Clay, who, in 1814, 
signed the treaty of peace as one of the Commissi- 
oners, expressed himself still more strongly: ‘It is 
absurd to suppose we shall not succeed in our enter- 
prise against the enemy’s provinces. We have the 
Canadas as much under our command as Great Britain 
has the ocean, and the way to conquer her on the 
ocean is to drive her from the land. We must take 
the Continent from them. I wish never to see a peace 
till we do. God has given us the power and the means; 
we are to blame if we do not use them. If we get the 
Continent, she must allow us the freedom of the 
sea.” 








sition to war was intense ; and Boston, fore- 
most before in defending American liberty, 
displayed her flags half-mast high in token of 
mourning, while a mass-meeting of the inha- 
bitants passed resolutions protesting to the 
utmost against a war so ruinous, so unna- 
tural, and so threatening, from its connexion 
with Imperial France, to American liberty and 
independence. The protestors deserve the 
grateful remembrance of Canadians, and 
these facts should not have been forgotten 
by Great Britain during the late unhappy 
contest between the North and South. 

Canada, the destined victim of these com- 
plicated misunderstandings, had of course 
full warning of the impending storm. The 
President’s message in 1811, and the report 
made to Congress by its Committee on the 
Foreign affairs of the United States, convey- 
ing sentiments of the most decided hostility 
to England, had been a presage of what 
might, ere long, be expected. General Brock, 
who was at that time acting not only as 
Commander in Upper Canada, but as ad- 
ministrator of the Government, was not 
slow to take the alarm, and inaugurate, so 
far as possible, preparations for defence. In 
opening the Session of the Legislature at 
York, in February, 1812, while expressing his 
hope “ that cool reflection and the dictates 
of justice may yet avert the calamities of 
war,” he impressed the importance of early 
adopting “‘ such measures as will best secure 
the internal peace of the country, and defeat 
every hostile aggression.” It was, indeed, to 
this wise, energetic, and brave commander, 
that the country looked as its stay and its 
hope, at a time when Great Britain, worried 
and harassed by European complications, 
listened te the representations of the colo- 
nists with an incredulous and what seemed 
an inconceivable apathy. 

General Brock, who, though still compa- 
ratively a young man, had already distin- 
guished himself with his brave 49th regiment 
in Europe and the West Indies, had been 
detained in Canada long beyond the time 
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when he had reasonably hoped to return to 
European service, then full of fascination 
to one who was at once so ardent a patriot 
and so enthusiastic a soldier. The accom- 
plishment of this hope, delayed by the cir- 
cumstances of the country, seemed to be just 
within his grasp, when, in the beginning of 
1812, Sir George Prevost received a letter 
from the Home Office, authorizing him to 
permit General Brock’s return to England 
for the purpose of being employed on the 
Continent, this permission arising solely from 
a desire to promote his wishes and advantage. 
But Brock, feeling the critical position of 
Canadian affairs, and acting in accordance 
with his own sense of duty, as well as with 
the desire of those associated with him in 
their management, magnanimously sacrificed 
his own preferences to remain in Canada, to 
meet, indeed, a too early death on a com- 
paratively obscure battle-field, but to be 
also a chief instrument in saving Canada to 
Great Britain, and to become, no less than 


his like-minded predecessor, General Wolfe, 
an honoured and unforgotten hero among 
the Canadian people. 

The actual declaration of war could not 
but spread a thrill of dismay in a compara- 
tively defenceless and sparsely populated 


colony. The population of Upper Canada 
was only about 80,ooo—that of the whole 
colony did not exceed 300,000. To defend a 
frontier of 1,700 miles, threatened by several 
powerful armies, they had but 4,450 regular 
troops of all arms, only about 1,500 of whom 
were in Upper Canada. It is little wonder 
if the task of resisting so powerful a neigh- 
bour seemed at first almost a hopeless one, 
and if, for a short time, some despondency 
prevailed. But the spirit of the old Spartans 
lived in the breasts of the hardy Canadian 
yeomen, many of whom had already sacri- 
ficed so much to their loyal love for the 
British flag ; and the confidence of the people 
in their brave General acted as a rallying 
point of hope and courage: The militia jus- 
tified the expectations General Brock had 
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expressed of “the sons of a loyal and brave 
band of veterans ;” and troops of volunteers 
pouted into all the garrison-towns, ready “ to 
do—and die” if necessary, rather than yield 
to the invader. 

As soon as the declaration of war was as- 
certained beyond a doubt, General Brock’s 
measures were prompt and energetic. He 
called a meeting of the Legislature, estab- 
lished his head-quarters at Fort George, 
requested reinforcements from the Lower Pro- 
vice, which—however, could not be granted 
till the arrival of more troops from England ; 
appointed a day of fasting and prayer in 
recognition of the great ever-present “Help 
in time of trouble ;’—lvoked to the condition 
of the frontier-forts and outposts, and paid 
especial attention to the securing of the alle- 
giance of the Indians, and the equipping, 
drilling, and organizing the militia. Of arms, 
however, there was a great scarcity, and 
many brave volunteers, who poured into 
York, Kingston, and other places, had to re- 
tire, disappointed, for lack of weapons—some 
indeed supplying the deficiency from their 
implements of husbandry. 

On the 12th of July, General Hull, with an 
army of 2,500 men, crossed to Canada from 
Detroit, issuing from Sandwich a proclama- 
tion, doubtless emanating from Washington, 
in which he informed the Canadians that he 
did not ask their aid, because he came with 
a force that must overpower all opposition, 
and which was, moreover, only the van-guard 
of a far greater one. He offered the Cana- 
dians, in exchange for the tyranny under 
which they were supposed to groan, “the 
invaluable blessings of civil, political, and 
religious liberty ;”—(it is to be remembered 
that the slave-holding States were the chief 
instigators and supporters of the war!) He 
ended his proclamation by expressing the 
hope that “ He who holds in His hand the 
fate of nations, may guide you to a result the 
most compatible with your rights and inter- 
ests, your peace and prosperity.” This hopé 
the Canadians, at least, deemed fulfilled in 





their being led to refuse the bribe of a per- 
sonal ease and security purchased by the 
sacrifice of their sense of right and duty—of 
their loyalty to the country whose noble tra- 
ditions they claimed as their own—to the flag 
which, notwithstanding the occasional short- 
comings of its standard-bearers, they still 
regarded as the time-honoured defender of 
“ civil, political, and religious liberty.” 
From Fort George General Brock issued 
a counter-proclamation to the Canadians, in 
which he reminded them of the prosperity 
which the colony had attained under British 
tule, assured them of the determination of 
the mother country to defend Canada to the 
utmost, impressed upon them the sacred 
duty of keeping inviolate their deliberate 
and voluntary oaths of allegiance to the 
British Government, exposed the inconsist- 
ency of the American professions with their 
alliance with tyrannical France, and pointed 
out the injustice of their threat of refusing 
quarter in battle should Indians be permit- 
ted to fight, side by side with their British 


allies, in defence of their nghts and their 
lands against those who had, on almost every 
occasion, overreached and oppressed them. 
The feeling of depression and hopelessness 
which had been caused, to some extent, by 
the invasion and the proclamation, he set 
himself to eradicate by every means in his 


power. On July 27th he opened the extra 
Session of the Legislature, which he had 
convened at York, by an address in which 
he adverted with pleasure to the promptitude 
and loyalty with which the militia had an- 
swered the call of danger, and closed his 
spirited and earnest appeal with the assur- 
ance, amply justified by the event, that “ by 
unanimity and despatch in our Councils, and 
by vigour in our Operations, we may teach 
the enemy this lesson, that a country de- 
fended by freemen enthusiastically devoted 
to the cause of their King and Constitution, 
can never be conquered!” The Legislature 
sustained him in its replies and in its address 
to the country, and thus, cheered and rallied 
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by its leaders, and inspired by its own brave 
heart, the country went gallantly on to a 
defence which, considering the fearful odds 
against which it was maintained, may well 
excite surprise and admiration, and remain 
as a bright example to future generations of 
Canadians. 

In the meantime, hostilities had actually 
commenced. The preceding May, General 
Brock had sent a detachment of the 41st 
Regiment to Amherstburg or Fort Malden, 
some eighteen miles from Sandwich, to be 
in readiness to defend that frontier. On 
hearing of the landing of General Hull, he 
despatched Colonel Proctor thither with a 
further reinforcement of the 41st. It was 
time to take energetic measures, for the fact 
that the enemy had been able to establish 
a footing in the country had excited alarm 
and gloom, and endangered the adherence 
of the Indians of that region. Even Gene- 
ral Brock could hardly resist the feeling that 
without speedy reinforcements, and unless 
the enemy could be speedily driven from 
Sandwich, the ruin of the country was im- 
minent. Indeed had Hull pressed on at 
once, it is impossible to say what the result 
might have been. Happily for Canada, 
however, he delayed his advance till there 
were troops enough on the spot to embar- 
rass him, with the assistance of the militia 
and Indians, until Brock himself could 
arrive. 

The tidings of the capture of the 
American trading-post of Michilimacinac, 
with its garrison, stores and furs, by Cap- 
tain Roberts, with some thirty regular 
soldiers and a band of French voyageurs 
and Indians, came as a gleam of bright- 
ness to relieve the gloom. Then came 
the gallant encounter at Tarontee in the west- 
tern marshes, where a small British force 
held a strong American one at bay, and two 
privates of the 41st “ kept the bridge” with 
a valour and tenacity worthy of the “ brave 
days of old.” At the same time, the cap- 


| ture of a provision convoy of Hull’s, by the 














Shawnee chief Tecumseh, with his Indians, 
seriously embarrassing the American Gene- 
ral, (who had to draw his supplies from dis- 
tant Ohio, over roads which were no roads,) 
induced him to “ change his base of opera- 
tions,” and, recrossing the river, to retire to 
Detroit. Proctor followed him up, and 
endeavoured to intercept another convoy 
escorted by a stronger force, but this attempt 
was unsuccessful, and in an action at Browns- 
town the Americans were the victors. But 
Brock was at hand. On the 13th of August 
he arrived at Amherstburg at the head of a 
small force of regulars and militia,—about 700 
in all; of these, 400 were militia-men dis- 
guised in red-coats. The journey had been 
a most fatiguing one,—a toilsome march 
through the wilderness from Burlington 
Heights to Long Point, and then four 
days and nights of hard rowing along 
the dangerous coast of Lake Erie, 
through rainy and tempestuous weather, in 
such clumsy open boats as the neighbouring 
farmers could supply. ‘To the cheerfulness 
and endurance of the troops during the 
trying journey, Brock bore most honourable 


testimony. ‘Their mettle deserved the suc- | 


cess they so honourably achieved. 

Arrived at Amherstburg, General Brock 
met Tecumseh, the Shawnee chief already 
referred to,—one of the heroes of the war. 
Quickly recognising in Brock the characte- 
ristics of a brave and noble leader, Tecum- 
seh and his Indians were at his service at 
once, and together they concerted plans 
against Hull and Fort Detroit. By a happy 
inspiration, General Brock saw that prompti- 
tude and resolution were the qualities to 
gain the day, and General Hull was startled, 
first by a summons for the immediate sur- 


render of Fort Detroit, and next by the | 


crossing of the British force—General Brock, 
“erect in his canoe, leading the way to 
battle.” Tecumseh and his Indians were 
disposed in readiness to attack in flank and 
rear, while the British force first drove the 
Americans from a favourable position back 
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on the fort, and then prepared to assault it. 
To their surprise, however, a flag of truce 
anticipated the attack, and the garrison capi- 
tulated, surrendering to the British the 
Michigan territory, Fort Detroit, 33 pieces 
of cannon, a vessel of war, the military chest, 
a very large quantity of stores, and about 
2,500 troops with their arms, which latter 
were a much appreciated boon for arming 
the Canadian militia. General Brock was 
himself surprised at the ease of this brilliant 
success, which, at one stroke, revived the 
drooping spirits of the Canadians, rallied 
the hesitating, fixed the adhesion of waver- 
ing Indian tribes, encouraged the militia, 
who had now tried their strength in action, 
and made Brock deservedly the idol of the 
people. On his return to York he was greeted 
with the warmest acclamations, as befitted 
aleader whoin such trying circumstances, had 
organized the military protection of the Pro- 
vince, met and advised with the Legislature, 
accomplished a trying journey of 300 miles 
in pursuit of a force more than double his 
own—had gone, had seen, and had con- 
quered ! 

It was now his ardent desire to proceed, 
amid the prestige of victory and in the first 
flush of success, to sweep the Niagara fron- 
tier of the last vestige of the invading enemy. 
It seems most probable that he could have 
done so, and thus might, at this early stage 
of the war, have nipped the invasion in the 
bud, and saved both countries a protracted 
and harassing struggle. But his hands 
were, at this critical moment, fatally tied 
by an armistice, agreed to by the Governor- 
General, Sir George Prevost, probably in 
the hope that the revocation of the British 
“Orders in Council,” which took place 
almost simultaneously with the American 


| declaration of war, would evoke a more 


pacific spirit. This was not the case, how- 
ever ; things had gone too far; the people 
were too eager for conquest to be easily per- 
suaded to recede. The sole effect of this 
most ill-timed armistice was to give the 
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Americans time to recover from the effect 
of their reverses, to increase their forces, and 
to prepare for subsequent successes on the 
lakes, by building vessels on Lake Erie, 
under the very eyes of General Brock, who, 
eager to act, had to remain passively watch- 
ing the augmentation of the enemy’s force, 
and the equipment of their boats, without 
being able to fire a shot to prevent it. 

The first fruits of this enforced passive- 
ness was the surprise and capture, on the 
gth of October, of the brig-of-war Detroit 
and the private brig Ca/edonia, both laden 
with arms and spoils from Detroit. The 
former, however, grounded, and was 
destroyed by its captor, Captain Elliott, 


who was then fitting out an armed schooner | 


at Black Rock, with a strong force of Ame- 
rican seamen under his command. 

This stroke of success greatly stimulated 
the eagerness of the American force under 


Van Ranselaer—now increased to 6,000 | 


men—to engage in action. General Brock 


expected this, and issued particular direc- 


tions to all the outposts where landing might 
be effected. On the 11th of October a 
crossing at Queenston was attempted, but 


failed through unfavourable weather and lack | 
Before daybreak on the 13th, | 


of boats. 
however, a crossing was effected, and the 
advance-guard of the American force, pro- 
tected by a battery commanding every spot 
where they could be apposed by musketry, 
had gained the Canadian shore. On land- 
ing, they were gallantly opposed by the small 
outpost force of militia and regulars, aided 
by the fire of an eighteen-pounder on the 
heights, and another gun a mile below—a 
part of the defending force meeting the 
enemy as they landed, the remainder firing 
down from the heights above. Both assault 
and resistance were resolute and brave. 
General Brock, at Fort George, having 
risen, as usual, before daylight, heard the 
cannonade, and galloped up to the scene of 
action, where he found himself at once in 
the midst of a desperate hand-to-hand com- 





bat, a detachment of the enemy, who had 
landed higher up, having gained unobserved 
a spur of. the heights bya secluded and 
circuitous path. Brock led his men with 
his usual unflinching valour, unmindful of 
the circumstance that his height, dress, and 
bearing made him too conspicuous a mark 
for the American riflemen. A ball, well and 
deliberately aimed, struck him down, with 
the words: “Push on the brave York 
Volunteers,” on his lips. Stung by their loss, 
his regiment raised a shout of “‘ Avenge the 
General!” and by a desperate onset, the 
regulars and militia drove the enemy from 
the vantage-ground they had gained. But 
the latter, being strongly reinforced—the 
little British force of about 300 was com- 
pelled to retire towards the village while 
awaiting the reinforcements that were on 
their way, hastened by the tidings of the 
calamity that had befallen the nation. Ge- 
neral Sheaffe, Brock’s old comrade in arms 
in other fields, ere long came up, with all 
the available troops, volunteers and Indians, 
eager to avenge the death of their com- 
mander. By an admirable arrangement of 
his forces he outflanked the enemy and sur- 
rounded them in their dangerous position, 
from which a determined and successful 
onset forced them to a headlong and fearful 
retreat—many being dashed to pieces in de- 
scending the precipitous rocks, or drowned 
in attempting to cross the river. The sur- 
viving remnant of the invading force, which 
had numbered about 1,500 to 800 on the 
British side, mustered on the brink of the 
river, and surrendered themselves uncondi- 
tionally, with their General, Wadsworth, as 
prisoners of war.* 


* It may be noted that two of those who distin- 
guished themselves on their respective sides in this 
engagement were the late Sir John Beverly Robin- 
son and Colonel Scott, afterwards so well known as 
General Scott. He it was who carried the flag of 
truce on this occasion, and of course was one of the 
prisoners taken. He was subsequently paroled, but 
broke his parole, as did other American officers. 
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The day had been won, indeed, and won 
gallantly, but the sacrifice of Brock’s valu- 
able life took away all the exultation from 
the victory, and turned gratulation into 
mourning. It was a blow which the enemy 
might well consider almost a fatal one to the 
Canadian people, and which gave some 
colour of truth to the American representa- 
tion of the battle of Queenston Heights as 
a success ! Three days after the engagement 
the deceased General was interred—tempo- 
rarily, at Fort George—in a bastion just 
finished under his own superintendence, 
amid the tears of his soldiers, the mourning 
of the nation, while the minute-guns of the 
American Fort Niagara fired shot for shot 
with those of Fort George, “as a mark of 
respect due to a brave enemy.” He died 
Str Isaac Brock, though he knew it not, 
having been knighted in England for his 
brilliant services at Detroit. But he had a 
higher tribute in the love and mourning of 
the Canadian people, who have gratefully 
preserved and done honour to his memory 
as one of the heroes of its history. Queens- 
ton Heights, where his death occurred, and 
where his memorial column stands, is, no less 
than the Plains of Abraham, one of Can- 
ada’s sacred places, where memories akin to 
those of Thermopyle and Marathon may 
well move every Canadian who has a heart 
to feel them. 

After the battle of Queenston Heights it 
seemed that General Sheaffe might have 
effectually followed up the advantage he 
had gained, as General Brock would assur- 
edly have done if he had survived, by cross- 
ing the Niagara and driving back the Ameri- 
can forces from the frontier. Fort Niagara 
was abandoned by the enemy, and would 
have been an easy prey, while the American 
army, discouraged and demoralized by their 
recent repulse, would have been dispersed 
with the greatest ease. There were, how- 
ever, great risks to be considered. Opposed 
to his total available force of 1,500, was an 
American force of 6,000, and a defeat would 








have been a fatal misfortune, placing the 
frontier at the enemy’s mercy and enabling 
them to attack Proctor in the rear. Brock 
would have risked it, and would not have 
been defeated, so far as human calculations 
can go; but perhaps Sheaffe was right to 
hesitate. But more unfortunate than this 
hesitation was the armistice to which Sheaffe 
agreed, disapproved even by Sir George 
Prevost, though it met with more favour at 
home. This armistice, liable to be broken 
off at thirty hours’ notice, gave no real 
repose to the country and the harassed and 
suffering militia, while it gave the enemy 
time to recruit and reorganize, as well as to 
collect a large flotilla at the lower end of 
Lake Erie. General Sheaffe must have been 
influenced by hopes of a more pacific turn 
of affairs ; but recent naval successes over 
Britain had excited the national vanity of 
the Americans to the highest degree, and 
filled the people with greater ardour for 
conquest and unbounded hopes of success. 

The American navy had been so wonder- 
fully improved during the last few years 
that, though still, of course, vastly smaller 
than the British, its first-class men-of-war 
were individually much better equipped. 
In the naval engagements of 1812 this was 
speedily seen. The British frigates Guerriere 
and Macedonian, and the sloop-of-war Frolic, 
were successively attacked and taken by the 
American Constitution, United States, and 
Wasp, of equal nominal, but much greater 
actual strength. Then the guns of the Con- 
stitution took a second prize in the Java, a 
fine frigate commanded by a promising 
young officer, Captain Lambert, who fell, 
with all her crew. And, as the final disaster 
of the year, the “ American Hornet,” as.Col. 
Coffin has it, “stung to death the British 
Peacock.” The tide was not turned till the 
following June, when Captain Broke, of the 
Shannon, took a splendid prize in the Chesa- 
peake, of unfortunate memory. 

In the meantime, of course, these successes 
kept up the warlike spirit of the Americans; 
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and as the autumn passed into winter, a few | on diligently with such success that the de- 


| 


skirmishes of varying success took place on 
the St. Lawrence and the eastern frontier— 
ineffectual attempts at aggression on the 
American side, followed by prompt reprisals 
on the Canadian. The militia of the Mon- 
treal district rose en masse against the threat- 
ening demonstrations of Dearborn from 
Lake Champlain, with such enthusiasm and 
effect as to convince the American General 
of the fruitlessness of attempting to accom- 
plish anything, for the present, with his sickly 
and enfeebled troops, and to induce him to 
retire to winter quarters. 

The inland American fleet was less suc- 
cessful than the Atlantic one, as, though the 
St. George and the Simcoe were both chased 
into Kingston Harbour in November, they 
escaped from their pursuers, a small schooner 
the Elizabeth, being the only prize captured. 
Kingston was cannonaded, and returned the 
attention with interest, doing more damage 
than it received. At the termination of the 
armistice between Sheaffe and Gen. Smyth, 
who had succeeded Van Ranselaer in com- 
mand on the American frontier, the latter 
made an ineffectual demonstration against 
Fort Erie, and then went into winter quar- 
ters, so closing the campaign of 1812. 

As the year ended, the Loyal and Patriotic 
Society of Upper Canada was formed, to 
provide comfort, succour, and compensation 
for the brave men and helpless families on 
whom had fallen the chief brunt of the war, 
the losses of fields left untilled or laid waste, 
and property destroyed or plundered. It 
was generously supported in Canada; and 
from the West Indies, from Nova Scotia, 
from London, under the patronage of the 
Duke of Kent, contributions liberally flowed 
in, relieving much immediate distress, and 
testifying a much appreciated sympathy. 

By the Legislatures of Upper and Lower 
Canada, which met in the end of 1812 and 
the beginning of 1813, large votes were 
passed for equipping and embodying a 
strong force of militia, and recruiting went 





fensive force of the province for the cam- 
paign of 1813 amounted—including regulars 
and militia—to about 8,000, opposed, how- 
ever, by an American army of about 23,000. 

Early in 1813 hostilities recommenced 
with a Canadian success in the Far West. 
There General Harrison, who had suc- 
ceeded Hull,—as brave and formidable as 
the latter had showed himself weak and 
cowardly,—still threatened Proctor with a 
formidable army of sturdy Kentucky forest 
rangers and Ohio sharpshooters, and sent 
on Winchester with a brigade of his army to 
drive the British and Indians from French- 
town, one of their outposts. The latter had 
to retire upon Brownstown, but Proctor 
pushed forward, attacked Winchester, and 
with the assistance of his Indian allies, com- 
pletely routed him and captured all his sur- 
viving force, with stores and ammunition. 
For this success—securing Detroit for the 
present, — Proctor was made a Brigadier- 
General, and received the thanks of the 
Legislature. 

In the St. Lawrence, while the ice still 
held the river, a brilliant demonstration was 
made at Ogdensburg, or Oswegatchie, against 
Fort La Presentation, by thegallant Highland 
Glengarries, under Colonel Macdonnell. 
They took the enemy by surprise, drove them 
from each successive position, stormed and 
carried the battery, burned four armed ves- 
sels in the harbour, and captured eleven 
pieces of cannon and a large amount of 
military stores. The achievement was an 
important one, putting a stop to border 
forays from the American side on that fron- 
tier during the rest of the winter. 

Hardly any reinforcements had as yet 
been received from the mother country, a 
deficiency, however, made up by the gallant 
conduct of the militia, worthy of the best 
regular troops. A formidable campaign was 
now opening before them. /The American 
plan of operations was, that Harrison and his 
army should recover Michigan and threaten 





the west ; that Commodore Chauncey, aided 


by Gen. Pike’s land force, should invest 
York and the Niagara frontier ; and that, after 
succeeding in Western Canada, the two 
armies should combine with the large force 
under Dearborn, and make a descent upon 
Kingston and Montreal. 

Sir George Prevost had, in the meantime, 
arrived at Kingston, and was endeavouring 
to hasten the equipment of two vessels in 
preparation there and:at York, but men and 
stores were lacking, Sir James Yeo and his 
English seamen only arriving in May. Before 
anything of importance could be done, 
Chauncey had made his memorable descent 
upon York, now Toronto,—then, as now, the 
capital of the Upper Province,—with only too 
much success. The attack was not unex- 
pected, but the town was defenceless so far 
as military works were concerned, owing, it is 
said, to the negligence of Sheaffe. On the 
evening of the 26th of April, the ominous 
sound of the alarm-gun was heard, startling 
the citizens with the dreaded signal of the 
enemy’s approach. Such defence as could 
be made was made. Sheaffe was there on 
his way from Newark to Kingston with two 
companies of the 8th, and the enemy, on 
landing a little west of the town, met with a 
brave but ineffectual resistance from both 
regulars and volunteers. After a sharp con- 
test the British troops were obliged to retire 
from the unequal struggle,—doubly unequal 
since the fleet was about to attack the town 
in front. Sheaffe accordingly retired towards 
Kingston, and the defenceless town fell into 
the hands of the enemy, whose advance 
column, on reaching the Fort, was nearly 
destroyed by the explosion of the powder 
magazine, fired by an artillery sergeant 
named Marshall. The American general, 
Pike, lost his life in the catastrophe. The 
ship then building, the dock-yard, and a 
quantity of marine stores, had been destroyed 
or removed by the British before deserting 
the town, and the Americans, previous to 
evacuating it on the 2nd of May, completed 
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the work of destruction by burning the pub- 
lic buildings, and plundering the church and 
the library. 

Newark, defended by General Vincent 
with scarcely 1,400 men, opposed to an 
American force of 6,000 under Generals 
Dearborn, Lewis, Boyd, Winder, and Chand- 
ler, was the next point of attack. Con- 
trary winds retarded the squadron of 11 
vessels of war, with a fighting broadside of 
52 guns, till the 8th of May, and then the 
expedition lingered off the Niagara coast 
for nearly three weeks, preparatory to the 
attack on Fort George. The inequality of 
numbers made the contest almost a hopeless 
one ; but Vincent would not give way with- 
out a fight. A cannonade was opened on 
the 26th, and next day a landing was 
effected, which was severely contested ; but 
the guns of the men-of-war overpowered 
the most strenuous efforts of the defenders. 
Even after landing, however, the American 
troops were three times driven back at the 
point of the bayonet; and every mounted 
officer, save one, had been struck, and 


every gunner killed or disabled, before Vin- 


cent, after a desperate struggle of three 
hours duration, against a force numbering 
ten times his own, reluctantly abandoned 
the defence, spiked his guns, blew up his 
magazine, and retreated in good order on 
the strong position of the Beaver Dam, 
twelve miles from Niagara, on the road to 
Burlington Heights. Fort George, of course, 
fell into the hands of the enemy, and, saddest 
of all, on the sharply-contested field were 
left the bodies of 445 brave men, only too 
sorely needed at that juncture to supple- 
ment the country’s most inadequate defence. 

On the same day on which the American 
squadron landed at Niagara, a small British 
squadron, consisting of seven armed vessels, 
sailed from Kingston under the command 
of Sir George Prevost and Commodore Yeo, 
to attack the naval post of Sackett’s Har- 
bour, which had sheltered and equipped 


| the fleet which Commodore Chauncey had 








used to such good purpose. Irresolution 
and delay in landing prevented the easy 
capture which might have been made had 
the right moment been seized, and gave 
time for the militia to collect in large num- 
bers. Notwithstanding this, however, the 
British troops put to flight the American 
force, and the General commanding, after 
firing his store-houses, was on the point of 
capitulating, when Sir George Prevost, who 
is supposed to have been terrified by the 
dust raised by the retreating militia,—which 
he took to signify advancing reinforcements, 
—gave the command to re-embark. The or- 
der was most reluctantly obeyed by the 
mortified and indignant troops, who saw, 
with bitter mortification, their hardly won 
success thrown away; while Sir George 
Prevost’s reputation is said to have sustained, 
by his action on this occasion, a shock 
which it never recovered, the unfortunate 
Plattsburgh expedition of the following year 
giving it the coup de grace. 

Gen. Dearborn, after the advantage gained 
by the capture of York and Fort George, had 
made no very vigorous efforts to follow up 
General Vincent on his retreat towards Bur- 
lington Heights. In the beginning of June, 
however, he sent on a force of about 3,000 
strong, including 250 cavalry and nine field- 
pieces, which came up with Vincent’s ad- 
vanced pickets at Stony Creek, where the 
Americans took up their quarters for the 
night. Having reconnoitred the position of 
the enemy, and discovered its weak points, 
Col. Harvey proposed to General Vincent 
a night attack, which, led by him, proved 
entirely successful. The sleeping troops 
were surprised and surrounded before they 
could organize for effective resistance, and 
Generals Winder and Chandler, with 120 
officers and men, and four guns, were cap- 
tured ; the rest of the enemy, who had been 
fighting on confusedly, being compelled to 
disperse after a sanguinary contest, the loss 
on the British side being about 160 men. 
The Americans, when morning fully revealed 
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the situation, retreated precipitately towards 
Fort George, destroying tents and burning 
stores, accompanied by their flotilla of boats 
and batteaux, with a valuable cargo of sup- 
plies, most of which Sir James Yeo inter- 
cepted on the way—securing also a large 
quantity of spoil from a deserted encamp- 
ment, suddenly evacuated at his approach. 
These gallant combined efforts freed the 
Peninsula from present occupation by the 
enemy, and threw him back on the edge of 
the frontier at Fort George. An attempted 
surprise of Vincent’s outpost at the Beaver 
Dam, a dépét for stores under the charge of 


| Colonel Fitzgibbon, was baffled through the 


intrepidity and energy of a noble Canadian 
woman, Mary Secord, who undertook a walk 
of twenty miles through tangled wilderness, 
haunted by wolves and rattle-snakes, brav- 
ing hostile sentries and Indian encamp- 
ments, in order to warn Fitzgibbon of the 
intended surprise. 

Her warning came just in time. The 
handful of British troops was prepared, and 
by a judicious disposition of the thirty regu- 
lars, assisted by a few Indians and militia- 
men, captured the 542 Americans, two field- 
guns, with ammunition waggons, and the 
colours of the 14th U. S. Regiment—the 
enemy surrendering under the impression 
that he was surrounded by a superior force. 
This exploit, though on a small scale, was 
one of the most brilliant exploits of the war, 
hardly less so than the descent of Bishopp 
and Clark upon Black Rock, near Buffalo, 
which soon followed it. With a force of 200 
regulars and 40 militia, Colonel Bishopp and 
his friend, Colonel Clark, of the Lincoln 
militia dashed down upon Black Rock, as 
the latter had done, a few days before, upon 
Fort Schlosser, dispersed the American 
troops there, under General Porter, destroyed 
the block-house, the barracks, the naval 
arsenal and a fine schooner, and removed 
all the stores that could be carried away, 
scrupulously respecting, however, all private 
property. The expedition cost the life of 
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the gallant young Bishopp, who fell, it is 
said, more regretted than any other officer 
save only Brock himself. 

If this harassing war is, comparatively, 
little known to fame, it certainly extended 
over an area far wider than that of many a 
world-renowned European campaign. Along 
a frontier 1,700 miles in length, border frays 
of varying importance and success were 
harassing the country. Far to the west, 
among the rich alluvial forests and tangled 
jungles of the Detroit district, Proctor, aided 
by Tecumseh and his Indians, was waging 
an unequal and somewhat ineffectual strug- 
gle with Harrison and his “army of the 
west,”’ while near him, on the waters of Lake 
Erie, Captain Barclay was doing all he could 
to aid him in naval encounters with Com- 
modore Perry. On the Niagara frontier, 
within sight of the spray of the Falls, 
attacks and reprisals were going on as 
just described. On the broad bosom of 
Lake Ontario, Chauncey and Yeo were fight- 
ing a naval duel, with some success to the 
latter, while the former made a second de- 
scent upon York, just then undefended, and 
completed the devastation previously begun, 
demolishing barracks and boats, throwing 
open the gaol, and ill-treating and plunder- 
ing a number of the inhabitants. Among 
the picturesque windings of the Thousand 
Islands, in the mazes of the blue St. Law- 
rence, American attacking parties were inter- 


cepting convoys of batteaux, carrying pro- | 


visions for western garrisons—a_ serious 
misfortune in days when, in our now rich 
and fertile Canada, not only the regular 
troops, but the militia and the Indian allies, 
had to be fed on the Irish mess-pork, and 
“hard-tack” from Portsmouth, all stores 
having to be laboriously carried westward 
from Montreal. Amid the land-locked, 
mountain-girdled bays of the beautiful Lake 
Champlain, hostilities, chiefly in the shape of 
naval encounters, were proceeding, an Ameri- 
can fleet attempting to surprise Isle-aux- 
Noix; and in return, destructive reprisals 
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being made by the British upon Plattsburgh, 
Burlington, Scranton, and Champlain town. 
While, far out on the misty Atlantic, British 
and American men-of-war were “ storming 
with shot and shell,” the British Pé/ican 
taking the American Argus, and the Ameri- 
can Enterprise and Decatur—with great ad- 
vantage of guns and numbers—taking 
respectively the Dominica and the Boxer. 
In the early part of the year, Sir John Borlase, 
as a prudential measure, had established a 
vigilant blockade of the American coast, 
which hemmed in most of the American 
frigates in their ports, sending their officers 
and crews to the service of the lakes, har- 
assed the maritime towns and naval arsenals, 
and, by keeping the merchantmen idle in the 
harbours, intercepted the coasting trade, 
ruined the commerce, and diminished the 
national revenue by two-thirds. 

As the autumn of 1813 approached, the 
American leaders began to make more 
urgently threatening movements, apparently 
determined to make some decisive use of 
their masses of collected troops. Hampton, 
on the eastern frontier, at the head of nearly 
5,000 men, crossed Lake Champlain to 
Plattsburgh, in advance on Montreal. At 
Sackett’s Harbour, Wilkinson threatened 
Kingston with a force of 10,000 men. And 
General Harrison, in the west, was only 
awaiting the naval success of Commodore 
Perry, on Lake Erie, an order to advance 
upon Proctor with an army of 6,000 men. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of procur- 
ing facilities for ship-building in that far 
inland region, Captain Barclay had been 
doing his utmost, by fitting out the Detroit, 
a larger vessel than his little squadron had 
hitherto possessed, to keep from Perry the 
command of the lake. But Perry was well 
armed and well supplied, while Barclay was 
driven to the greatest straits for lack of the 
supplies which\it was impossible for him to 
procure. He succeeded, however, in block- 
ading Perry for a time in the harbour of 
Presqu’ile, where the water on the bar was. 
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too shallow to allow his ships to float out 
with heavy guns on board. But, a gale driv- 
ing Barclay away, Perry got out, and estab- 
lished his position between the land-force 
and the vessels acting as their store-ships. 
It became absolutely necessary, at last, 
to fight the enemy in order to enable the 


fleet to get supplies, there being, in Barclay’s | 


own words, “not a day’s flour in the store, 
many things.” 


reduced the Lawrence, Perry’s flag-ship, to 


an unmanageable hulk; and the mixed crews | 
of seamen, militia and soldiers, in the pro- | 


portion of oe of the first to six of the 


last, fought as true Britons fight, till, over- | 


powered by superior numbers and heavier 
metal ; aided by a favouring breeze, Barclay’s 


ageable, every officer had been killed or 


wounded, and a third of the crews put hors- | 


de-combat. Barclay himself, when, some 
months later, mutilated and maimed, he 
appeared before the Admiralty, presented a 
spectacle which moved stern warriors to 
tears, and drew forth a just tribute to his 
patriotism and courage. 

But that defeat was a fatal one for General 
Proctor. It destroyed his last hope, and 
retreat or ruin lay before him. Without 
supplies, deprived of the arms and ammuni- 
tion of which Fort Malden had been 
stripped in order to supply the fleet, his 
prospects seemed gloomy indeed. Retreat 
across the wilderness behind him in rainy 
autumn weather might be arduous and 
ruinous enough, yet it seemed the only 
escape from hopeless surrender. And so, 
despite the earnest and eloquent remon- 
strances of Tecumseh,* who thought he 


* Extract from Tecumseh’s despairing appeal to 
General Proctor :—‘‘ We are astonished to see our 
Father giving up everything and preparing to run 
away without letting his red children know what his 
intentions are. You alwyas told us you would never 
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should have held his ground, and who, doubt- 
less, remembered the bold and victorious 
advance of General Brock at the head of 
his little force one year before, he abandoned 
and dismantled Fort Detroit, crossed over 
to Sandwich, whither he transported his guns, 
and commenced his retreat upon Burlington 
Heights with a force of 830 men. The 


| faithful Tecumseh, grieved and indignant as 
and the squadron being on half allowance of | he was at the General’s determination to 
A desperate engagement | 


took place, in the course of which Barclay 


adhered to the fortunes of his 
British allies with noble constancy, and 
accompanied Proctor with his band of 300 
Indian followers. The English General did 
not expect to be immediately followed up 
by Harrison, knowing the difficulties in the 
way of his progress. But the Kentucky 
‘mounted infantry,” or forest rangers,—each 


retreat, 


| carrying, wherever practicable, a foot soldier 
squadron was forced to surrender, only how- | 
ever, when every vessel had become unman- | 


behind him,—proved capital bush warriors. 
Harrison’s army of 3,500 men came up 


| with the little retreating force before it could 


have been supposed possible, surprised 
Proctor’s rear-guard, captured his stores 
and ammunition, and 100 prisoners. Thus 
brought to bay, the British General, appar- 
ently stunned and bewildered byaccumulated 
misfortunes, felt compelled to risk an almost 
hopeless fight. His little band of footsore 
and weary men—dejected, hopeless, ex- 
hausted by a harassing and depressing retreat, 
weakened by the effects of exposure and 
fatigue, and by the ravages of fever and ague, 
insufficiently clothed, scantily fed, and fur- 
ther disintegrated by the want of harmony 


draw your foot off British ground. But now, Father, 
we see you are drawing back, and we are sorry to see 
our Father doing so without seeing the enemy. We 
must compare our Father’s conduct to a fat dog that 
carries his tail upon his back, but when affrighted it 
drops it between its legs and runs off. Father! you 
have got the arms and ammunition which our great 
Father sent for his red children. If you have an idea 
of going away, give them to us, and you may goand 
welcome. Our lives are in the hands of the Great 
Spirit. We are determined to defend our lands, and 
if it be His will we wish to leave our bones upon 
them.” 
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and the relaxed discipline which unfortu- 
nately characterized Proctor’s command— 
were faced about to strike one last despair- 
ing blow. The position taken by Proctor 
at Moravian Town, on the Thames, seems 
to have been a good one, but the General 
seems to have lost all energy and foresight. 
No protective breastwork was thrown up,— 
no sharp watch kept on the enemy’s advance. 
The latter, having reconnoitred carefully the 
British position, opened a skilful and vigor- 
ous attack, and in a very short time, the 
exhausted and hopeless troops were totally 
routed, Proctor and a remnant of his troops 
effecting a wretched retreat to Burlington 
Heights, while a number of the captured 
British soldiers were taken in triumph to 
“ grace a Roman holiday,” some of them, 
instead of being treated honourably as 
prisoners of war, being consigned to Peni- 
tentiary cells. 

Tecumseh, with his band of Indians, had 


taken up a position in the swamp, to the | 


right of the British force. His last words, as 
he shook hands with Proctor before the 
engagement, were, “Father, have a big 
heart /” It was indeed the thing that Proc- 
tor most needed and most lacked just then. 
Tecumseh was to make his onset on the 
discharge of a signal gun. But the gun was 
never fired, and Tecumseh found himself 
deserted by his English allies and surrounded 
by theenemy. Attacked by the dismounted 
riflemen in the swamp, like a lion in the toils, 
Tecumseh and his “ braves” fought on till 
the noble chieftain fell—as courageous a war- 
rior and faithful an ally as ever fought under 
the Union Jack. Proctor survived, but his 
military career was closed for ever, and the 
dishonour of its termination fatally tarnishes 
the glory of his earlier success. The catas- 
trophe of Moravian Town, giving the Ameri- 
cans complete possession of Lakes Erie and 
Huron, and undisturbed range of the western 
frontier, striking a blow at the British 
ascendency, and giving renewed hopes of 
success to the Americans, though it awoke a 
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spirit of more intense and dogged resolution 
in the Canadians, was the saddest reverse of 
the war, and is said to be “ unparalleled in 
the annals of the British army.” 

But it did not come singly. On the very 
day of Proctor’s defeat, a body of 250 
soldiers, proceeding from York to Kingston 
in two schooners, without convoy, were 
captured on Lake Ontario. These accumu- 
lated disasters, added to the knowledge that 
the Americans were concentrating their forces 
on Montreal and Kingston, with the prob- 
ability of the advance of Harrison’s army 
towards the Niagara frontier, compelled 
General Vincent to raise the blockade of 
Fort George, on which Prevost had made 
another of his undecided and ineffectual 
demonstrations, and retire to Burlington 
Heights. The unfavourable aspect of affairs, 
indeed, spread such consternation at head- 
quarters that Prevost issued orders to aban- 
don the Upper Province west of Kingston. 
In the face of this order, however, a council 
of war, held at Burlington Heights, decided 
at all hazards to maintain the defence of the 
Western Peninsula, The American Govern- 
ment, sure apparently that the British forces 
would make good their retreat, recalled their 
victorious General to Detroit just at the 
time when his advance would have been 
most disastrous to the small British force on 
the Niagara frontier. 

The force with which it was now expected, 
under Wilkinson and Hampton, to make an 
easy conquest of Lower Canada, amounted 
to 21,000 men, opposed to 3,000 British 
regulars in Lower Canada—strongly sup- 
ported, however, by a gallant and enthusiastic 
French Canadian Militia, who proved them- 
selves in the day of trial no less loyal and 
unflinching than their Upper Canadian 
brothers. Wilkinson’s concerted attack upon 
Kingston from Sackett’s Harbour was 
averted by the timely throwing of 2,000 
troops into the Kingston garrison, which 
changed Wilkinson’s plans, and sent him 
down the St. Lawrence to join Hampton— 
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followed, however, by British schooners and 
gun-boats, and by a corps of observation, 
under Colonel Morrison, which made a 
descent upon him at Chrysler’s Farm on the 
Canadian shore of the river—midway between 
Kingston and Montreal—and forced him to 
retreat, completely routed, though numbering 
two to one of the British force, the scattered 
American force precipitately taking to their 
boats and hastening down the river. Not- 
withstanding its completeness, this defeat 
was claimed by Wilkinson, and subsequently 
by American historians, as a victory ! 
Meantime, Colonel de Salaberry was 
ready with his gallant Canadian Voltigeurs 
and Fencibles to receive Hampton’s advance 
on the Chateauguay. Taking up an excellent 
position, he defended it by a breastwork of 
logs and a line of adattis, broke down the 
bridges in front, and guarded the ford by 
an advanced picket and breastwork to 
obstruct the progress of the. enemy’s artil- 
lery. On the 26th of October, Hampton, 


with the American force of 3,500 strong, 
advanced against this position, defended 


by less than 400 Canadians. As the 
advanced pickets of the latter fell back 
on those next in rear, the Canadian force 
opened fire on the enemy’s column, and held 
him in check till the retreat of some of the 
skirmishers in the centre encouraged him to 
advance. By a clever disposition of his 
buglers, however, sounding the advance at 
great distances apart, De Salaberry induced 
the foe to believe that a much greater force 
was advancing upon him. The American 
detachment under Colonel Purdy attempting 
to cross the Chateauguay to join Hampton’s 
body, was defeated and forced to retreat, 
and, after a hot engagement of four hours, 
imagining the opposing force to be much 
more numerous than it really was, Hampton 
withdrew discomfited, leaving the 400 
Canadians masters of the field, and having 
sustained a loss of only two killed and six- 
teen wounded, while the American loss had 
been about 100o—the repulse of the Chateau- 








guay being as notable and effectual as that 
of the preceding year at Queenston Heights. 

In Upper Canada the tidings of these 
reverses terrified General McClure, who was 
in command at Fort George and Twenty- 
mile Creek, and was harrassing the neigh- 
bourhood by plundering foraging parties. 
Driven in upon Fort George by Colonel 
Murray, he determined, as the winter set in, 
to retreat to the American side. But he 
was apprehensive lest, even then, Vincent’s 
army, finding shelter in Newark, should en- 
danger his safety. So, in the bitter winter 
weather of a dark and stormy December, 
by order of the American Government, ex- 
pressed through President Madison, he drove 
out the helpless inhabitants of 150 dwellings, 
including 400 women and children—from 
their peaceful homes, which he fired at 
thirty minutes’ notice, and departed, leaving 
the unhappy people exposed to the incle- 
mency of the wintry weather, to lament 
over the smouldering ruins of their homes 
and their property. 

That this barbarous act was the prelude 
to a course of signal reverses, is scarcely 
matter for surprise. Strange to say, McClure’s 
eagerness to destroy defenceless Newark 
so engrossed him that he left Fort George 
with its stores and barracks uninjured, for 
the benefit of the British, who quickly suc- 
ceeded him in its occupetion, and accom- 
plished the surprise and capture of Fort 
Niagara a few days later,—Colonel Mur- 
ray taking it with a force of 500 men. 
General Riall speedily followed to Murray’s 
support, and made prompt reprisals for 
the destruction of Newark, by consigning 
Youngstown, Lewiston, and Manchester to 
the flames. The militia were called out 
with all speed, but General Drummond, the 
British Commander on the frontier, was 
bent on further vengeance, and pushed on 
to Black Rock, which he took in conjunc- 
tion with Riall, and drove the American 
troops back on Buffalo. Thither, too, he 
followed in pursuit, overpowered all resist- 
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ance, took Buffalo, which, with Black Rock, | 
was given to the flames, captured three ves- 
sels of Perry’s squadron, and retired, leaving 
the American frontier from Ontario to Erie 
one desolate scene of ruin—a terrible retri- 
bution for the smoking ashes of Newark. 
These reprisals, terrible as they were, were 
considered justifiable by the sufferers them- 
selves, who blamed their own Government 
for having initiated such a system of border | 
warfare. But itis one of the most terrible 
evils of war that it so upsets the ordinary 
rules of justice and humanity as to make 
justifiable, in the eyes of brave men, retribu- 
tive measures which fall not upon the 
original offenders, but upon sufferers indivi- | 
dually innocent. 

Amid these scenes of devastation closed 
the campaign of 1813,—the conquest of Ca- 
nada, so sanguinely anticipated, seeming at | 
the end of the second year of the war as | 
remote as ever, since the invaders had not | 


yet gained a single position on Canadian | 





soil, with the exception of the one point of 
Amherstburg in the far west, for the loss of | 


which more than an equivalent had been 
gained in the British possession of Fort | 
Niagara. On the other hand, the Ame- | 
ricans,—in their blockaded seaboard, their | 
paralyzed commerce, and their terribly 
heavy taxation,—felt the war theyhad evoked | 
press severely on themselves, and the peace | 
party in the Union found in this pressure a 
powerful argument to induce their people to | 
consider the desirableness of overtures of 
pacification. 

During the winter the militia of the far west, 
notwithstanding Proctor’s disastrous defeat, 
were, with some assistance from General 
Drummond, more or less successfully resist- 
ing the progress and occupation of the in- 
vaders. The latter seemed determined to 
retrieve the failures of the preceding year by 
dint of better drilled troops and more effi- 
cient officers, among whom Scott now 
figured as a brigadier-general. Hostilities 





commenced on the Champlain frontier, by 
2 


Wilkinson’s force taking possession of the 
village of Phillipsburg on Lake Champlain, 
and proceeding thence, on the 26th March, 
with a force of 5,000 infantry, 100 cavalry, 
and 11 guns, against Lacolle Mill, ten miles 
from Rouse’s Point, defended by a slender 
force of 500 men, composed of regular 
troops and Canadian Fencibles and Volun- 


| teers. It might have seemed that an ordi- 


nary mill, with a common shingle roof, 


| would have fallen an easy prey to a force 
| numbering ten times its defence. 


But the 
brave little garrison, somewhat assisted by 
the fire of two sloops and two gunboats at a 
distance, not only held its assailants at bay, 
but even made two gallant charges with 


| intent to capture the enemy’s guns—a feat 


| hardly possible against such overwhelming 
| numbers. 


For four hours the unequal com- 
bat went on, and though the ammunition of 
the besieged ran short, not a word was 
uttered of surrender. At six, p.m., hopeless 
of overcoming such obstinate defenders, 
the besiegers retired, ingloriously defeated, 
without attempting to carry the poor little 


| fortress by storm. 


This gallantly given check put a stop to 
further operations on Lake Champlain, and 
Wilkinson’s army was transferred to the 


| shores of Lake Ontario, where occurred the 


next military event of the year—another 
British success. The British inland squad- 


| ron, which, by the addition of two new 


ships, had gained the ascendency of the 
lake, was now at Kingston. Under the 


| command of Commodore Yeo and General 
/ Drummond, the fleet made a descent upon 


Oswego with 1080 troops, put the American 
force to flight after a sharp action, disman- 
tled the fort, burned barracks and bridges, 
removed several guns and schooners and a 
large quantity of provisions, and retired 
with small loss. Chauncey was next block- 
aded in Sackett’s Harbour, and part of his 
expected supplies intercepted. 

While these events were transpiring, a 
large American force, under General Brown, 
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was harassing the Niagara frontier. An in- 
cursion on Port Dover nad taken place, and 
the entire village was burned down without 
the slightest provocation. In July, Fort 
Erie surrendered, without firing a shot, to 
two strong brigades under Generals Scott 
and Ripley, Major Buck, then in command, 
thinking it would be a useless sacrifice of 
life to hold out with a garrison of 170 
against 4,000 assailants. On the whole 
frontier there were only 1,780 British troops, 
opposed to a strong American force. Gen- 
eral Riall, however, the British commander 
on the frontier, was determined to check 
the enemy’s advance by a vigorous resist- 
ance. 

A strong American force, led by General 
Brown, marched down the river to Chip- 


pawa, the extreme right of the British posi- | 


tion. Notwithstanding the greatly superior 


numbers of the Americans,—double those of | 
the British troops,—and the strong position 
which Brown had taken up, Riall, having | 


received reinforcements from Toronto, re- 
solved to attack the enemy. Again and 
again his columns gallantly charged against 
the solid American line, but were forced 
back by their formidable fire; and Riall, 


after suffering severe loss, had to order a | 


retreat towards Niagara. The unsuccessful 
attempt was, at least, sufficiently demon- 
strative of British and Canadian pluck, and 
seems to have had the effect of deterring the 
enemy from following up his success even 
so far as to molest the retreating force. His 
army, however, advanced leisurely, and 
occupied Queenston—his ligt infantry and 
Indians making marauding incursions in 
every direction, burning the village of St. 
David’s, and plundering and destroying the 
property of the unhappy colonists whom the 
Americans had been so benevolently desir- 
ous to free from British tyranny. These 
sometimes, however, when plundered and 
oppressed beyond endurance, turned on the 
marauders, some of whom expiated their 
violence with their lives. 
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General Brown, disappointed in his expec- 
tation of being assisted to take Fort George 
and Fort Niagara by Chauncey’s fleet, —now 
effectually held in check by Commodore 
Yeo, and finding the garrison on the gu vive, 
—retreated to Chippawa, followed by Riall, 
who took up a position close to the American 
force at Lundy’s Lane. Gen. Drummond 
having heard at Kingston of Brown’s ad- 


| vance and the defeat of Chippawa, hastened 
| to Niagara, where, finding that Riall had 


gone on before him, he sent Colonel Tucker, 
on the American side of the river, against a 
detachment at Lewiston, while he himself 
pushed on to Queenston. From thence, 


| the enemy having disappeared from Lewis- 


ton, he sent Tucker back to Niagara, and 
moved on with 800 regulars to Lundy’s 
Lane, where he found that Riall had com- 
menced a retreat, Scott, who had advanced 
to the Falls, having sent for Brown to come 
on with the rest of his force to join him. 
The retreat was speedily countermanded by 
Drummond, who, with 1600 men, found 
himself confronted with an American force 
of 5,000, part of which had already arrived 
within 600 yards when the British General 
arrived—the engagement commencingalmost 
before he had completed his formation—and 
established a battery on the slight eminence 
now crowned by an observatory. From 
thence, on a summer’s day, the eye can take 
in a large expanse of sunny, peaceful coun- 
try, rich green woods, peach orchards and 
vineyards, tranquil homesteads, and fields of 
the richest, softest green. But on that July 
afternoon, as‘evening drew on, the peaceful 
landscape was clouded by heavy sulphurous 
smoke, the sweet summer air was filled with 
the dull boom of artillery, the rattle of vol- 
leys of musketry, the sharp crack of the rifle, 
the shout of the charge, and the groans of 
the dying,—all blending strangely with the 
solemn, unceasing roar of the great cataract 
close by. The combat—the most sangui- 
nary and most fiercely contested of the war 
—raged with terrible carnage and desperate 
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obstinacy till the summer darkness closed 
over the scene, and the moon arose to cast 
a dim and uncertain light over the bloody 
field. At one time the enemy had captured 
several of the British cannon, but they were 
speedily recovered, with one of the enemy’s 
guns in addition. In the darkness strange 
mi stakes occurred, pieces of artillery being 
exchanged during the charges made after 
nightfall. About nine a brief lull in the 
fighting occurred, while the rear-guard of 
the American force under General Brown 
took the place of Scott’s brigade, which had 
suffered severely. Riall’s retiring division 
now came up—with 2 guns and 400 militia— 
1,200 strong, and between the two forces 
thus strengthened, the fierce contest was 
renewed. “Nothing,” says an onlooker, 
“could have been more terrible, nor yet 
more solemn, than this midnight contest.” 
The desperate charges of the enemy were 
succeeded by a deathlike silence, interrupted 
only by the groans of the dying and the dull 
sound of the Falls of Niagara, while the 
adverse lines were now and then dimly dis- 
cerned through the moonlight by the gleam 
of their arms. These anxious pauses were 
succeeded by a blaze of musketry along the 
lines, and by a repetition of the most despe- 
rate charges from the enemy, which the 
British regulars and militia received with the 
most unshaken firmness.” At midnight, 
Brown, having unsuccessfully tried for six 
hours, with his force of 5,000 against half 
that number, to force the British from their 
position, retreated to Chippawa with a loss 
of 930,—that on the British side amounting 
to 870. Generals Scott and Brown were 
severely wounded, as was also General 
Drummond, though he retained his com- 
mand, notwithstanding, to the end of the 
action. Next day a fresh demonstration 
was planned but abandoned, and Brown, on 
the 27th, having burned Street’s mills, de- 
stroyed the Bridge over the Chippawa Creek, 
and thrown his émpedimenta and provisions 
into the river, retired on Fort Erie, Drum- 
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mond’s light infantry, cavalry, and Indians 
following in pursuit. 

The battle of Lundy’s Lane has been, 
strangely enough, claimed as a victory by 
Americans, the only ostensible colour for 
such a claim being the circumstance that 
they had possession, for a very short time, 
of some of the British guns. An able and 
entertaining American author of the present 
day, who should be better informed, speaks 
of a Canadian militia-man as “helping his 
countrymen to be beaten,” and of General 
Scott as gaining his first laurels in this action. 
Such a fagon de parler is either very careless 
or very uncandid. It is difficult to see how 
a general can be supposed to have gained 
laurels when he is obliged to retreat before 
a foe numbering only half his own strength. 
Nor does a victorious army in general retreat 
forthwith to a fortified position, harassed in 
its retreat, and besieged in its position, by 
the defeated foe! As these were the facts, it 
would be more honourable frankly to admit 
that the battle of Lundy’s Lane was, for the 
Americans, a defeat, not a victory, and a de- 
feat, too, with the numerical odds largely in 
their favour. 

General Drummond having followed up 
and invested the American troops in Fort 
Erie, daringly attempted to storm the Fort, 
and nearly succeeded; indeed, on the Ameri- 
can principle just noticed, he might be con- 
sidered victorious, as a portion of his columns 
succeeded in penetrating the Fort—the 
centre of the entrenched camp—but were 
driven thence by the accidental explosion of 
a powder magazine, which made the assail- 
ants retreat in dismay. This disastrous 
repulse cost the British and Canadians some 
500 men,—the American loss being scarcely 
100 ; and a simultaneous attack by Colonel 
Tucker on Black Rock was not more suc- 
cessful. Notwithstanding this, however, 
Drummond, being reinforced by the 6th and 
82nd Regiments, was able to maintain his 
position and keep the American force block- 
aded in Fort Erie. 
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In the far west the British arms had not | 
been idle. In the spring, a force of 650 | 
Canadians and Indians, under Colonel Mc- 
Kay, captured the American post of Prairie- 
du-Chien, on the Mississippi. The re-capture | 
of Macinaw was attempted in July by the | 
Americans with a force of 1,000 men, which | 
first signalized itself by a raid on the totally | 
undefended fur dépét at St. Mary’s, where | 
they carried off the furs, burned the build- 
ings, killed the cattle and horses of the set- | 
tlers, and destroyed their property. Holmes, | 
the commanding officer in this raid, soon | 
after lost his life in the attempt upon Maci- | 
naw, which was thoroughly repulsed by its 
little garrison, Macinaw thus remaining in 
the British possession till the end of the 
war. 


The cessation of the general war in | 


Europe, early in 1814, had left Britain free | 


to turn her chief attention to America, and | 


the effects of this were soon felt. The whole 
American seaboard, from Maine to Mexico, 
was subject to the inroads of British squad- 
rons, supplied with troops, whose descents 
at various points forced the recall of much 
of the land force sent to Canada. In Maine, 
Sir John Sherbrooke, Lt.-Governor of Nova 
Scotia, made successful inroads on the fron- | 
tier of Maine, carrying one place after an- 
other, till the whole border, from Penobscot | 
to New Brunswick, was under British rule, 
and so continued till the ratification of 
peace. 
at Benedict, ascended the Patuxent to 
Washington, dispersed its defenders and | 


burned the Capitol, the arsenal, the treasury, | 


the war-office, the President’s palace, 
and the great bridge across the Potomac, 
the conflagration being aided by the explo- 
sion of magazines fired by the retreating | 
Americans. The devastation at Washing- | 
ton was a severe, though unexpected retri- | 
bution for York, left in ashes by the Ameri- | 
cans during the preceding year. 

An attempt on Baltimore did not termi- 
nate so successfully for the Americans, 


Further south, General Ross landed | 
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General Ross being killed, and the British 
force, finally giving up the attempt, returned 
to their ships. In Florida the British forces 
established themselves for some time, and 
the army of General Packenham assaulted 
New Orleans with about 8,000 men, but 
was repulsed by a vigorous defence, and 
compelled to retreat. This repulse was, 
however, favourable to a treaty for peace, 
restoring the national equanimity, and mak- 
ing the nation more favourable to the repre- 
sentations of the strong peace party, which 
now included nearly all New England, and 
almost all Federalists. In August of this 
year of 1814, British and American envoys 


| met at Ghent to consider terms of pacifi- 
| cation. 


In this same month of August, however, 
occurred an unfortunate British reverse in 
Canada. Sixteen hundred men of the Duke 
of Wellington’s army had arrived at Quebec, 
and Sir George Prevost sent a portion of 
this body to Upper Canada, directed against 
Sackett’s Harbour, while he concentrated 
11,000 on the Richelieu frontier, to attack 
the American position on Lake Champlain, 
aided by a small and very badly equipped 
naval force. 

General Izzard’s departure with 4,000 


men to assist the still blockaded American 


troops at Fort Erie, left the American force 


|on Lake Champlain very inadequate, and 


Prevost’s army, meeting with no opposition, 
advanced against Plattsburgh, defended by 


| two blockhouses and a chain of field works, 


and garrisoned by 1,500 troops and militia 
under General Macomb. Three successive 


| days were employed in bringing up the 
| heavy artillery, and Prevost waited for the 
| advance of the fleet, still ina very backward 


state of preparation, before proceeding to 
the attack. The result, however, was a 
repetition of the inglorious affair of the pre- 
ceding summer at Sackett’s Harbour. Pre- 


| vost allowed the right moment for the joint 


attack to pass, and instead of moving his 


| columns at once to joint action with the 
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fleet, he waited till the fleet had been de- 
feated by the greatly superior squadron op- 
posed to them, and then irresolutely put his 
troops in motion. But, meeting with some 
discouragement, he immediately ordered a 
retreat, without even attempting to carry 
works which it seemed were quite within 
his power to capture. The indignation of 
the disappointed troops, thus compelled to 
an inglorious retreat, was uncontrollable, 
and many of the officers broke their swords, 
declaring that they would never serve again. 
The retiring force withdrew unmolested. 
Opinions seemed to differ as to whether 
Prevost’s conduct was pusillanimity or pru- 
dence. Taking into consideration the events 
of the preceding year, appearances seem 
to favour the formerview. Yet Prevost was 
said to‘be personally brave in action, his 
chief lack seeming to be that of decision in 
command. He was to have been tried by 


take place, so that his military reputation 
still rests under a cloud. 

At Fort Erie the disaster on Lake Cham- 
plain encouraged the blockaded garrison to 
make a vigorous sortie on the 17th of Sep- 
tember. 
were soon driven back, and pursued to the 
very g/acis of the fort, with a loss of 500; 
the British having lost 600, half of these 


being made prisoners in the trenches at the | 
Hearing of Izzard’s | 


beginning of the sortie. 
advance, Drummond thought it prudent to 
withdraw to Chippawa his small force, thus 
reduced and much enfeebled by sickness. 
On Lake Ontario, however, Yeo, having 
constructed a flag-ship carrying 100 guns, 
effectually vindicated the British supremacy. 
In October, Chauncey withdrew into Sack- 
ett’s Harbour, and was blockaded therein. 


This secured abundant facility for conveying | 


troops and provisions to the Niagara fron- 
tier, and though Izzard had now 8,000 men 
at Fort Erie, he saw the fruitlessness of pro- 
secuting the invasion any farther, blew up 
the works, and re-crossed with his troops 


At first partially successful, they | 


| the contrary, heavy loss. 
court-martial, but died before this could | 
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to American territory, leaving the long-dis- 
turbed frontier to repose. With the excep- 
tion of a western border foray by some 
mounted Kentucky brigands, this concluded 
the hostilities of the long and harassing war, 
and “burst the bubble of the invasion of 
Canada.” The peace ratified by the treaty 
of Ghent, concluded Dec. 24, 1814, ter- 
minated the protracted war, which had been 
so unjustifiable, so disastrous, and so abso- 
lutely fruitless to both countries—a war 
which had desolated large tracts of fertile 
territory, sacrificed many valuable lives, and 
kept up a spirit of hatred between two 
Christian nations, which should have been 
endeavouring in unison to advance the 
liberty and the highest interests of the 
human race. 

To the Union, indeed, the war brought 
neither glory nor substantial benefit, but, on 
Her merchantmen 
had been captured to the number of nearly 
three thousand, her foreign trade almost 


| annihilated, her revenues immensely de- 


creased, direct taxation increased fifty per 
cent., and the credit of the country so im- 
paired that the Government found it impos- 
sible to negotiate a loan—a state of things 
which must have convinced the keenest 
advocates of war that they had made a fatal 
mistake. The original sources of dispute— 
the right of search, and neutral immunity in 
time of war—remained untouched by the 
treaty, which concerned itself chiefly with 
the restitution of the territory taken in the 


| war to its former owners, the boundaries of 


Maine and New Brunswick being left for 
adjustment to a Commission. One article, 
however, securing the extinction of the 
American oceanic slave-trade, conferred at 
least one material boon upon humanity. 

To Canada the war was, materially, an 
almost unqualified misfortune. Devastated 
territory, neglected farms, sacrificed lives, 
depredations of plundering expeditions, de- 
solated homes, were the too evident and 
ineffaceable marks of the invasion. A Cana- 
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dian historian says that, notwithstanding 
these things, the war was a real benefit to 
the country, as giving a vast impulse to its 
general prosperity. Howison, however, in 
his “ Sketches of Upper Canada,” published 
within ten years after the war, gives a very 
different account. According to him, the 
temporarily lavish expenditure of money 
produced only a fictitious prosperity, which 
collapsed, and caused serious embarassment, 
when the circulation of British money 
gradually decreased, and the people had to 
depend once more on their ravaged and 
neglected farms, almost all the live stock 
which the country contained having been 
either carried away by the enemy or con- 
sumed by the requirements of the troops 
and the militia. 

But if, materially, the war was injurious to 
the country, there can be no doubt that, | 
morally, it was highly beneficial. It united 
and gave esfrit-de-corps to its incongruous | 
and heterogeneous elements. French Cana- | 
dian and British Canadian fought side by 
side, and vied with each other in their devo- | 
tion to their common country. The very | 
Indians proved unflinchingly steadfast, and 
a large number of emigrants from the United 
States to Canada willingly joined their fel- 
low subjects in brave and loyal endeavours 
to repel the invasion. The opening national 
life of the country was ennobled by its suffer- | 
ings, and its devotion to the cause it deemed | 
the right, and, strengthened, elevated, and | 
purified by its sacrifices in resisting an 
unrighteous invasion, it emerged from its | 
“baptism of fire” all the more fitted to 
become a noble and vigorous nation. 

The loss of life, if small compared with 
that of modern battle-fields, was large com- 
pared with the scanty population on whom, 
for the first two years, fell the brunt of re- 
pelling the invasion. It is, indeed, wonder- 
ful, when we look at the immense force that 
closed around Canada, and at the small 
numbers of Canadian militia, the mere 


| wholly on the defensive. 
| terrible reprisals, indeed, such as are thought 
justifiable in war, which is a terrible thing in 


| all its aspects ; 





sprinkling of regular troops in the country, 


the distance of the mother-country, and the 
great resources of the foe, so close at hand, 
that so threatening an invasion was repelled 
and kept at bay so long by the small bands 
of Canadians, assisted by a few regular sol- 
diers. Again and again we read of engage- 
ments and sieges in which a small Canadian 
force encountered a foe of twice, three 
times, sometimes ten times its own strength, 
and defeated them with heavy loss. Again 
and again, on the other hand, we find the 
Americans hesitating to follow up an advan- 
tage, till the favourable opportunity had 
passed, and the tide had turned. One con- 
sideration may partially account for this. 
The Canadians were fighting on their own 
ground—fighting in self-defence, or rather, 
in defence of their homes,—of their country, 
of their loyal allegiance,—of all they held 
dear and sacred. But the Americans were 
venturing over unknown ground, into hostile 
territory, and on an errand that they could 
not at heart feel to be a justifiable one. Was 
not a bad cause the secret of their hesitation, 
as well as of their non-success ? 

The Canadian people fought, indeed, 
There were some 


but for these the British 


| troops—not the Canadians—were almost 


entirely responsible. On the whole, the 
war on the British side was conducted in 
Canada as moderately as war can be, though 


| American historians have objected to Indians 


having been permitted to participate in the 
campaign. But the Indians had a right to be 


| allowed to fight for their lands and liberties 
| too,—every General, frou: Brock onward, re- 


straining them as far as possible from acts of 
cruelty. And if their hatred of the American 
people* occasionally led them to overpass 


* Americans, at least, need not say much about the 
Indian tomahawk, when the ational Intelligencer, 
the American Government paper of that day, stated 
that “ when the Americans returned to Detroit from 
the battle of Brownstown, they bore triumphantly on 
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the bounds of humanity, it was the fault of 
those who, through ages of unrighteous op- 
pression, had awakened this inextinguishable 
hatred. 

The bravery of the Canadian militia was 
thought by Howison to have been insuffi- 
ciently appreciated on the other side of the 
Atlantic, where the regular troops usurped 
the glory of the war. Certainly no people 
could have more gallantly defended their 
country against a powerful invader—many 
passages of the campaign recalling the Swiss 
struggle for independence, or the noble de- 
fence of the Greeks against the Persians, 
which has embalmed for ever such names as 
Salamis, Thermopylae, and Marathon. All 
over the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, 
by Lower Canadian river and winding creek 
—on the broad-ocean lakes—amid the peach 
orchards and fertile valleys of the west, 
where the inhabitants now sit peacefully 
under their own vines,—and even under the 
spray of the mighty Niagara,—are scattered 
our Canadian battle-fields, where our fathers 
fought and fell, or gained a hardly won 
and bloody victory. The least that their 
descendants can do is to keep their memo- 
ries green—to let “the brave days of old” 
come in contact with the living present, in- 
stead of keeping them shut up in little-used 


volumes of history. Probably as these days | 


recede more and more into the misty past, 


and are crowned with its ideal halo, they | 


will more and more furnish subjects from 
which the poet and painter will kindle the 
patriotism of the future from the patriotism 
of the past.* 


the points of their bayonets between thirty and forty 
fresh scalps, which they had taken on the field.” It 
is not said, however, how they had ‘‘taken” them, 
or whose they were. 


A ‘‘human scalp,” reported 
to have been found ‘‘ suspended from the chair of 
the Speaker of the House of Assembly ” when York 
was taken by the Americans, turned out to be—az 
official peruke—one of the periwigs of those formal 
days ! 

* “As yet, these bloody and obscure conflicts are 
little known beyond the locality, and excite but little 





The veterans of 1812—a more stalwart 
race, it is said, than their descendants— 
have nearly all passed away. But the spirit 
that animated them is living still, as has 
been repeatedly proved ;—first, in the so- 
called “‘ Rebellion” of 1837, and then in the 
crisis of the threatened Fenian raid, when 
the unanimous and loyal enthusiasm of the 
Canadian volunteers reduced the threatened 
invasion to a fruitless fiasco. 

It is as unlikely as it is undesirable that 
Canadian patriotism will ever have to pass 
again through the same ordeal. The United 
States are not likely again to attempt a forci- 
ble annexation of Canada, and many Ameri- 
cans are sensible that two neighbouring 
nations, living in peaceful rivalry, may be 
better than one unwieldy and incoherent 
power, even were such an annexation possi- 
ble. The war of 1812-14 ought to have 
left a salutary lesson of the misery and wrong 
of such fratricidal encounters between nations 
owning the same origin, the same high tra- 
ditions, the same noble literature, the same 
religion of love and peace. Our common 
Christianity alone, a bond which has been 
strengthening of late, should bar the way to 
war ; and in any future dispute it may be 
hoped that both nations will be willing to 
accept “ another umpire than that of arms.” 
The proposed Reciprocity Treaty, if it takes 
place, will, it may be expected, add another 
link to the amity and kindly feeling growing 
up between the two nations. 





interest when read cursorily in the dry chronicles of 
the time. But let some eloquent historian arise to 
throw over these events the light of a philosophical 
mind, and all the picturesque and romantic interest 
of which they are capable ; to trace the results which 
have already arisen, and must in future arise, from 
this collision between two great nations, though 
fought out on a remote and half-barbarous stage, 
with little sympathy and less applause, we shall then 
have these far-off shores converted into classic 
ground, and the names of Pontiac, Tecumseh, Isaac 
Brock, become classic names, familiar on all lips as 
household words—such at least they will become 
here.””—Mrs. Jameson’s ‘‘ Winter Studies and Sum- 
mer Rambles in Canada,” in 1837. 
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But though the Canadians of the present 
and future generations are not likely to be 
called upon to “ fight as their fathers fought 
against their fellow-men in battle,” there are 
more subtle and dangerous enemies of their 
country to be encountered in less sangui- 
nary though not less arduous combats. 
prominent English writer declares that, in 
the England of the present, there is to be 
feared “a distinct and unmistakable lower- 
ing of the level of national life ; a slack and 
lethargic quality about public opinion; a 


growing predominance of material, tempo- | 


rary, and selfish aims over those which are 
generous, 


deadly weakening of intellectual conclusive- 
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A | 


far-reaching, and spiritual; aj; 











ness, of clear-shining moral illumination, 
and lastly, of a certain stoutness of self-respect, 
for which England was once especially 
famous.” Are there no such evils to be 
dreaded in Canada? And there are others, 
even more conspicuous and urgent, which 
are only too distinctly visible in every column 
of our newspapers, at every corner of our 
streets. Against these ruinous, destructive, 
intangible enemies, Canada expects every 
man to do his duty! A higher than Canada 
expects it, and will give strength for the war- 
fare, and victory, in the end, to the honest 
watrior. 
** So,—forward—and farewell !” 


| 
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NoTE.—The following authorities have been made use of in compiling the above sketch :—‘‘ Garneau’s 
History of Canada,” ‘*McMullen’s History of Canada,” ‘‘ Colonel Coffin’s Chronicle of the War of 
1812,” ‘* Tupper’s Life of Brock,” Howison’s ‘‘ Sketches in Upper Canada,” Mrs. Jameson’s ‘‘ Winter 
Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada,” Mr. Croil’s ‘‘ Dundas, a Sketch of Canadian History,” and 
















Parton’s ‘‘ Jefferson,” 


THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


BY REV. 


G. CROLY. 


HITE bud! that in meek beauty so dost lean, 
The cloister’d cheek, as pale as moonlight snow, 


Thou seem’st, beneath thy 


huge, high leaf of green, 


An eremite beneath his mountain’s brow. 


White bud ! thou’rt emblem of a lovelier thing— 


The broken spirit that its anguish bears 


To silent shades, and there sits offering 


To Heaven the holy fragrance of its tears. 
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CLARICE: 


AN OLD STORY OF 


N a bright October evening in the 
year 1690, a group of officers stood 
clustered around the tall flag-staff which rose 
from the highest point of the lofty citadel 
of Quebec, bearing upon its summit the 
national emblem of /a belle France. The 
last rays of the setting sun kissed its silken 
folds, as, lifted by the freshening breeze, they 
streamed proudly out upon the golden air, 
as in defiance of the bold invader who would 
pluck the lilied banner from the rock on 
which, nearly a century before, the hand of 
the adventurous Champlain had planted it. 

Very beautiful was the scene presented to 
the gazer’s eye from the pinnacle of that 
lofty rock, over which bent serene and cloud- 
less the blue arch of heaven ; an infinite depth 
of ether, its cerulean hue deepened in con- 
trast to the glowing horizon which burned 
beneath it with the gorgeous hues of sunset ; 
violet, gold, and purple, mingling and flash- 
ing out their splendours with a magical 
change of form and colour peculiar to the 
brilliant twilights of the north. 

Robed in purple mist stood the grand 
Laurentian chain of mountains that guard 
like sentinels the lovely valley of St. Charles, 
their proud heads already crowned with the 
early falling snows of Canada; and still 
beyond gleamed, like some fair gem in the 
blue waters of the St. Lawrence, the beautiful 
Isle of Orleans. Directly opposite the rocky 
height appeared the precipitous shore of 
Point Levi, rising abruptly from the noble 
Bay of Quebec, and stretching out to a point 
in the broad river whose waves washed the 
base of the wooded promontory. It formed 
a lovely object in the landscape, with its 
high swelling hills and long undulating 
stretch of woods resting against the vivid 
back-ground of the evening sky, while here 
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and there, hanging like the eyrie of the 
mountain eagle among its craggy ledges, 
peeped out the whitewashed walls of a pea- 
sant’s cottage shining through the autumnal 
foliage, and adding beauty and completeness 
to the picture. 

The evening air was loaded with fragrance 
stolen from the hardy wild flowers that still 
lingered in many a sheltered dingle, and 
which mingled their fainter perfume with the 
rich odours of foreign plants wafted from 
the stately gardens of the chateau, in whose 
gay parterres bloomed the rarer flowers of 
European climates, each in its season—the 
rich rose of Provence, the Frenchman's 
darling mignonette, and the blue balmy 
violets of England. 

But although in this sweet autumn night 
the heavens above were glorious in their 
silent beauty, and the earth beneath was fair 
and radiant as a poet’s dream, there were 
sounds abroad that marred the harmony of 
nature by a tale of human strife and passion. 
In the distance was heard at intervals the 
tramp of soldiers, the rattling of arms, the 
hurrying to and fro of multitudes, all jarring 
harshly upon the holy silence of the hour, 
yet at intervals relieved by the music of the 
military band, playing before the Governor's 
chateau the spirit-stirring national airs of 
France. 

The group of officers who stood around 
the flag-staff were too much absorbed in dis- 
cussing the engrossing topic of the hour, to 
be touched by the beauty of the evening, or 
disturbed by the discord so ill in keeping 
with its peace, for danger menaced them in 
their stronghold ; nay, even now they stood 
in its very presence, and, ignoring the illumi- 
nated sky, and the earth bathed in sunset 
glories, they levelled their glasses, pointing 
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_ with significant word and gesture towards 
‘ an armed fleet of no contemptible force 
which lay at anchor in the waters of their 
own majestic river, its white canvas bellying 
in the breeze, and the Royal Ensign of Eng- 
land flinging defiance from the mast-head 
of the Admiral’s vessel. 

This warlike expedition, as all readers of 
early Canadian history will remember, was 
set on foot by the British colonists of Massa- 
chusetts—its command entrusted to Sir 
William Phipps, a man whose humble birth 
had not prevented his rising to the highest 
posts of power and honour in the gift of his 
countrymen. Previous to the appearance 
of the gallant little armament before Que- 
bec, it had, almost without opposition, cap- 
tured several French posts on the shores of 
Newfoundland and the Lower St. Lawrence, 
and had actually reached Tadoussac, on the 
Saguenay, before any authentic tidings of 
impending danger were received at the Cana- 
dian capital. Rumours, it is true, concerning 
its movements, were rife, and preparations 
tor defence nad been, and still were being 
made by order of Comte de Frontenac, the 
vigilant Governor of the Province; for though 
nature had rendered the place well nigh 
impregnable, it was deemed prudent to 
strengthen the weaker points against sudden 
and insidious attack ; for not then, as at the 
present day, was the lofty summit of Cape 
Diamond crowned with works of solid 
masonry, the citadel being at that period 
only a quadrangular fort with flanking de- 


fences at each corner, protected by a wall on | 


the inner side ; while some weak field-works 
with redoubts strengthened the works 
towards the Plains of Abraham. The Lower 
Town, too, had its battery, and the precipi- 
tous passage ascending from it to the upper 
part of the city was protected by flanking 
loop-hole walls, and embarrassed by entrench- 
ments and rows of chevaux-de-Srise. 

Though inferior by birth to his noble ad- 
versary the Comte de Frontenac, Sir William 
Phipps was his equal in high chivalric cou- 
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rage, and his superior in the possession of 
those noble attributes of character which 
constitute the true hero. Burning with a 
desire to add this northern jewel to the 
crown of his Sovereign, he set at nought 
every discouragement, and after reconnoit- 
ring the position, he discussed his plans with 
his officers, when it was unanimously resolved 
to demand an immediate surrender of the 
garrison, and in case of refusal to land the 
troops and at once commence an attack 
upon the city. 

Speculating upon the audacity which 
brought this British armament before the 
walls of their city, the knot of officers re- 
mained upon the heights till only the white 
shrouds and gleaming lights of the hostile 
vessels were visible through the gathering 
darkness, and then all save two dispersed. 
Of thesetwo, each seemed intentupon hisown 
thoughts, and for many minutes after their 
companions left them, the silence remained 
unbroken. Far below them, the illuminated 
windows of the chateau cast their splendour 
into the surrounding darkness, gay figures 
came in and out upon the balconies, and 


| woman’s silvery laughter mingled with the 


strains of music that floated upward on the 
air. Suddenly one of the young officers 
started from his reverie. 

“Come,” he said, addressing his compa- 
nion, “let us descend from this breezy 
height. Who knows, Léon, but to some of us 


| this may prove our last night of life. Yonder 


the fair Clarice is dispensing the favour of 
her smiles, and why should not we too hasten 
to bask in their radiance ?” 

“Your light tone, D’Esperon, is in ill 
keeping with my graver mood,” said the 
other, with a gesture of impatience. “ Yet 
go, if you will, and join the cloud of silly 
moths that flutter round to be scorched by 
her disdain. But as for me,” he added, with 
a deep-drawn sigh and a desponding tone, 
which his companion hastily interrupted— 

“Yes, but for me!” he said mockingly. 
“ For heaven’s sake, St. Ours, explain to me 
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the secret of that despairing accent, and 
that look of dismal gloom which you assume 
whenever the name of Madame de Levas- 
seur is spoken between us. It is in vain that 
you strive to conceal your love for her; and 
that it is reciprocated who can doubt that 
marks her conscious blush at your approach, 
and hears, when she addresses you, the 
softened tones that fall in such liquid sweet- 
ness from her lips—and such tips! Cupid 
be merciful ! for, by my troth, the honey of 
Hybla was vinegar to the dew that bathes 
those living roses in beauty.” 

St. Ours sighed deeply, but was still silent. 
He had not even a smile to return for the 
absurd rhapsody of his friend, who, some- 
what annoyed by his silence and emotion, 
exclaimed, with the impetuosity natural to 
him— 

“Tn the name of all the saints, St. Ours, 
prithee explain to me, your truest friend, the 
secret of this dark mystery in which you 
shroud yourself—just at the very moment, 
too, when love and beauty wait, amidst a 
score of hapless aspirants, to crown you with 
triumph. Yes you, and youalone! for would 
not Montressor, D’Aubigny, De Lorme, bar- 
ter all their hopes of fame in these northern 
wars forone little token of the favour lavished 
upon you by the fair Clarice?” 

“Oh, that is it, D’Esperon! If she looked 
coldly upon me, I would nerve myself to 
suffer. But it is a cruel destiny to know that 
the treasure may be won, and yet feel my- 
self forbidden by cruel destiny to possess 
it.” 

“T do not comprehend you, Léon,” said 
his friend, “ you speak in riddles, and, as one 
deeply interested in your happiness, I think 
I have a right to demand their explanation.” 

“ Forgive me, Louis, I know I must have 
greatly tried your patience, but till lately, 
when the certainty was forced upon me that 
the happiness of another was in my keeping, 
I resolved to bury in my own breast a 
secret which is the haunting skeleton of my 
life. D’Esperon, you will understand all 





when I tell you that Iam a married man!” 

“ Married! You jest surely!” ejaculated 
the other in a tone of utter astonishment. 

“ Would to God it were an idle jest !” ex- 
claimed St. Ours, as he paced with rapid step 
the narrow parapet ; “an idle jest,” he re- 
peated, “or else a frightful dream to be dis- 
pelled at waking. But no; the tale is true, 
and in sad and sober earnest I have told it.” 

“ Married !” re-echoed his friend, unable 
to recover from his amazement. ‘‘ How can 
I believe you, since no word of this strange 
confession has ever before passed your lips 
—not even to me have you breathed it—to 
me your comrade in arms, your brother in 
affection, for years your almost daily com- 
panion: our hearts knit together in no 
common bond of friendship.” 

“Even so, dear D’Esperon, and many 
times I have purposed to speak of it to you, 
but the very thought of it was odious to me, 
though indeed I scarcely realized my bond- 
age, so much was it a thing of the past, till I 
saw the beautiful Clarice, and woke to the 
full consciousness of my unhappy destiny.” 

‘But when and where was this fatal mar- 
riage contracted, and to whom in heaven’s 
name, St. Ours, are you sacrificed ?” 

“Sacrificed, yes!” repeated St. Ours, bit- 
terly. “She was but a child of twelve, I a 
boy of fifteen—she had many names, I only 
heard her called one. Her father was the 
Count de Lancey, my father’s bosom friend, 
and they had made a compact, when their 
children were babies, to unite them at a suit- 
able age in marriage, as a seal to their life. 
long friendship, and in order to bind in one 
their two estates. The dangerous illness of 
the Count de Lancey hastened the period 
intended for our marriage, and as he wished 
to see it ratified before he died, the cere- 
mony was performed beside his death-bed, 
neither of us, children as we were, realizing 
the solemnity of the act in which we were 
principals. [only remember that I felt a kind 
of aversion to her even then, but as it was 
stipulated that I should not claim my child- 
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wife till she had completed her fifteenth year, 
I gave myself no thought or concern about 
the matter. 
seen her, and it was then by my father’s 
desire that I accompanied him to the con- 
vent where she was placed to complete her 
education. But when I spoke to her she 
replied briefly, and with averted look, as 
though my presence filled her with disgust, 


as hers had certainly kindled in me a feeling | 
of strong aversion. For, young asI then was, | 


I hada keen sense of the beautiful in woman ; 


large meaningless eyes, and undeveloped 
figure, I turned loathingly away, secretly 
friend. 


“No, never! and God grant I never may. 


as I had embraced a military life, I was soon 


after sent on foreign service, and for eight | 


years remained absent from France, till re- | her birth-night, and we but ill honour it by 


called by the appointment which transferred 


Comte de Frontenac.” 
“And have you had no knowledge re- 


tioned D’Esperon. 
“None whatever. I heard only on my 

ness of her early marriage, denouncing it as 

the misfortune of her life, and declaring that 


| 
| 


| 
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‘Impossible !” returned St. Ours, “ and, 


| had you seen her in her childish ugliness, 
Since then I have only once | 


you could never suggest a thing so impro- 
bable. Besides, she is not Clarice, and so 
could win no portion of my love. Yet, 


| though I have studied to be forgotten by her, 


to be considered as one dead even—yet hold- 
ing sacred, as I do, the promise made to my 
father never voluntarily to dissolve that ill- 
starred union—I would, should she demand 
it of me, fulfil the vows I made to her at the 


| altar, even though my heart is irrevocably 
. si onl eas | 
and when I saw her thin, childish face, her 


given to another. But as yet I am spared 
that dreaded claim, and I interpret her re- 


| ticence as the expression of a personal 
hoping that I might never again behold her.” | 
“And you never have?” questioned his | 


repugnance not less bitter than my own.” 
The night-breeze had freshened during this 


| conversation, and St. Ours, drawing his cloak 


| closely about him, walked rapidly up and 
Shortly after this period my father died, and | 


down, then turned quickly as his friend said 


| to him: 


“Do you not remember, Léon, that this is 


| loitering here.” 
me to this western world, in the suite of the | 


| crowd of her worshippers ! 


“Let us begone then, and join yonder 
In the face of 


| to-morrow’s threatened conflict, it may be, 
cently of this child-wife of yours?” ques- | 


as you say, for the last time, and I at least 


| would link these parting moments with the 
| brightness of her smile.” 
return to Paris, that she spoke with bitter- | 


“ Courage! St. Ours, and remember your 


| family motto,” said D’Esperon gaily, as arm 


she would sooner become a veiled nun in the | 


convent of Ste. Marie, than recognize the en- 
forced tie at which her very heart revolted. 
For aught I know, she may have fulfilled 


cruel vow by which my father bound me, 


never voluntarily to break the tie which had | 


united me to the daughter of his friend.” 


“But, recollect, St. Ours, that this child | 


to whom you were wedded has, through the 


lapse of all these years, become a woman— | 


a woman-angel, it may be, who might now 


fill your whole being with the joy of her 
ripened loveliness.” 





| in arm the friends descended the Rock, and 


bent their steps towards the chateau, from 
whence issued sounds of music and of laugh- 
ter, illin keeping with Léon St. Ours’ despair- 


| ing mind, but exhilarating to his mirth-loving 
this menace, and so released me from the | companion, who with quickened step pressed 


| on, impatient to join in the revelry. 


It was the birth-night of the Governor's 


| favourite niece, the beautiful and fascinating 


Madame de Levasseur, and the grand salon 


| was thronged with a brillant assemblage of 


the most distinguished residents, civil and 
military, of the city. M. de Frontenac would 
not permit the threatening aspect of public 


| affairs to interfere with the arrangements of 
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this occasion, and thus the festivities at the 
chateau presented a scene of gay magnifi- 
cence that would have been in better keep 
ing with the celebration of victory than with 
that which was in all probability the eve of 
a deadly encounter of two hostile forces. 
Yet who could think of impending danger 
in the midst of sights and sounds that spoke 
only of joy and gladness—in the presence, 


too, of the radiant queen of the evening, the | 


cynosure of attraction to every eye—charm- 
ing in her simplicity, her exquisite grace, her 
touching beauty, less dazzling though it 
might be than that of some others who, in 
the imposing splendour of rich robes and 
jewels of countless value, lent é/at to the 
birthnight of the lovely Clarice. Her toilet 
was by far the simplest worn that gala even- 
ing, for, as if conscious that beauty needs 


not the aid of ornament, she wore only a | 


superb diamond cross, her uncle’s gift on 


this day, with a few natural flowers wreathed | 


among the rich folds of her shining hair. Her 
robes were of the purest white, for the weeds 
of widowhood, if indeed she had ever worn 
them for a husband to whom her affections 
had not been given, were long since laid 
aside, and on this, her twentieth birthday, 
she resembled rather a youthful bride than 
the widow of a departed lord. 

With a calm step, but a beating heart, 
Léon St. Ours entered the salon, and, not 
daring by a single glance to seek the object 


which filled his every thought, he paused for | 
one moment amid the throng of her admirers | 


to pay her the silent homage of his greetings ; 
and then, no word exchanged between them, 
passed on to join the group of officers who, 
gathered around the person of the Governor, 
were busily discussing the all-engrossing 
topic of the day. Yet, while apparently lis- 
tening to the discourse, his eye sought out, 
and, spell-bound, followed every movement 
of the beautiful Clarice; and it was easy to 
see, by the furtive glances which occasionally 
met his, that the interest was reciprocated : 
and when by some happy chance her eyes 


| ness from her? 
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once or twice encountered his, and then 
were as quickly withdrawn, the glad light 
that filled them, and the bright flushing of 
the fair cheek, told a tale too sweet and clear 
for the despairing lover’s peace. 

And so, though seeming still to lend an 
ear to the discourse around him, he stood 
in reality deaf and indifferent to it, conscious 
only of the presence of his enchantress, 
while her silver laugh, or the low, sweet 
tones of her voice, came to him mingled 
with, yet to his ear separated from, all other 
sounds—her lightest tone penetrating, like 
some divine harmony, the secret chambers 


| of his soul. 


She was dancing with the young Count St. 
Cyr, and she moved through the mazes of 
the figure with a grace and lightness that 
scarcely suffered her airy step to touch the 
floor. St. Ours envied her handsome part- 
ner, as he looked down admiringly upon 
her sweet animated face upturned to his, 


| bright with a beaming expression that told 


of some indwelling joy, whose source Léon 
would have given almost his life to discover. 
What could it mean? he asked himself. 
Was it possible that the devotion so long 
| manifested towards her by the young Count 
was at length meeting a response of tender- 


Could it be this subtle 
magic which so glorified her speaking face, 
and lent a diviner charm to every graceful 
movement ? 

And as this surmise for a brief moment 
crossed the thought of St. Ours, a jealous 
pang wrung his heart, but instantly it was 
dissipated, when—in answer to his stolen 
glance—her beaming eyes met his, fraught 
with such tender sweetness as never shone 
in any eyes that have not their loving mes- 
sage from the heart. No, it was not the 
softly wooing words her handsome _part- 
ner was whispering in her ear which called 
it forth. St. Ours felt that for him alone 
was that lovely smile, that eloquent blush. 
No longer striving to resist their fascina- 
tion, he advanced towards her, and as she 
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turned to greet him her whole face became 
radiant with pleasurable emotion. 

The young Count St. Cyr, at the approach 
of his rival, drew back mortified and offended ; 
but heedless of his annoyance, the happy St. 
Ours, following the guidance of the fair 
Clarice, threaded the long suite of rooms 
towards an open balcony, which, flooded now 
with moonlight, ran along the eastern wall 
of the chateau. High as the eyrie of the 
eagle hung this lofty terrace, overlooking 
the old town which, with its precipitous and 
narrow streets, lay hundreds of feet below. 
Beyond it gleamed the glorious St. Law- 


rence, broad as an ocean, in its majestic | 


flow through the landscape, now only dis- 
cernible by its dim and misty outline, its 
localities marked by twinkling lights which 
shone through the surrounding darkness, “as 
shines a good deed in a wicked world.” 

It was October, but the weather was soft 
and balmy as a night in June. The late 
autumn flowers, which still bloomed profusely 
in the gardens of the chateau, freighted the 
air with their odours, while the rossignol, the 
Canadian nightingale, at intervals poured 
forth her liquid song from the coverts of 
lilacs and acacias where she sat concealed. 
The moon was over its full, yet it seemed not 
to dim the brilliant host of stars that spark- 
led in the heavens; though more glorious 


than either moon or stars appeared just now | 


the resplendent coruscations of the majestic 
aurora, often so magnificent in the autumnal 
skies of northern latitudes. 

St. Ours and Clarice, moved by the 
grandeur of the spectacle, bent in silence 
over the stone parapet, watching its shooting 
splendours as they now darted in luminous 
shafts athwart the heavens, then broadened 
and reddened into sheets of flame, that moved 
to and fro like blood-red banners above the 
battle-field. Then again paling to a silver 
radiance, it seemed to shoot forth a thousand 
arrows of light up to the very zenith, which 
there uniting in a central point, formed a 
vast tent of inconceivable splendour, that 
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seemed to inclose the universe within its 
folds. 

Attracted by the report of the brilliant 
phenomenon, many of the guests had come 
from the lighted salons to observe it from 
the balcony, when suddenly the strange 
brightness became more intense, the vast 
tent shook out its luminous folds, waving 


| and shimmering till the heavens were one 


blaze of light, in the radiance of which every 
feature of the surrounding landscape became 
distinctly revealed—the rocky summit of 
Cape Diamond, the wooded promontory of 
Point Levi, the fair valley of St. Charles, 
with its guardian barrier of mountains, the 
little village of Beauport, and near its shores 
the dark ships of the invaders lying silently 
at their anchorage. Their tall masts stood 
clearly out against the glowing sky, and, as 
St. Ours pointed them out to Clarice, he 
felt her hand tremble as it rested on his arm, 
while, as if shrinking from the sight, she half 
whispered— 

“T cannot look upon it—that hostile 
armament! for to-morrow—to-morrow, per- 
haps ”—she could say no more, but paused 
suddenly, bending down her face to hide its 
emotion. It was sweet to feel for whose 
safety she so much feared, and yet what 
would it avail him! An impassable barrier 
separated them, and he must steel his heart 
to the softness which threatened to unman 
him. 

He put aside his grave mood, and spoke 
carelessly, as in answer to her half-uttered 
fear: “There is small chance that these 
bold invaders will venture an attack against 
such mighty odds,” he said, “but even 
should they, and some of us pay with life 
the price of our loyalty, what would it greatly 
matter? There is compensation in that wise 
saying of the ancients, ‘whom the gods 
love die young.’” 

She cast on him a look of soft reproach, 
and in that momentary glance, so full of deep 
unspoken love, he read how wholly her heart 


| was his, and how untruthful had been his con- 





duct in not having before this revealed 
to her his true position. He would delay it 
no longer, but he could not speak it—that 
very night, before he slept, he would write 
her a full confession, and then, yes, if need 
be, go unregretfully to death. Clarice saw 
the sudden cloud upon his face, but she felt 
that she was beloved, and in the deep joy of 
her heart her voice assumed a tenderer tone, 
and her eyes, so beautiful always, shone 
with a radiance that told more eloquently 
than words the fulness of the heart’s con- 
tent. 

St. Ours could not understand her serenity, 
for though love had grown up between them, 
and they both knew it—for its expression 
will crop out in looks, and words, and acts, 
not noticeable by all—yet Léon had never 
formally declared his passion, nor yet ap- 
pealed to her guardian, the Comte de Fron- 
tenac, for his sanction ; and therefore, why, 
instead of doubting him, did she seem so 
assured, so satisfied, so ready to yield heart 
and love before a demand for it had been 
formally made? It was a mystery to him, a 
covert mystery, though it enhanced his un- 
happiness, and fixed him in the resolve to 
declare all and resign her for ever. 

While these two stood apart, going through 
all this heart-experience, yet uttering but 
few words, crowds had gathered on the bal- 
cony, eager to watch the mysterious corusca- 
tions of the aurora; and there were many 
among them who saw in its mystic streams 
of light a shadowing forth of hosts engaged 
in battle, and drew ill auguries from the 
omens, of defeat to the loyal cause. But 
no such fear filled the hearts of the brave 
garrison, and, staunchest among them, and 
of firmest resolve to maintain against all 
odds the rocky stronghold, was the Gov- 
ernor himself, the Comte de Frontenac, a 
gallant old noble, bred in the warlike school 
of Louis the Fourteenth, and a true follower 
of Henry of Navarre. 

Possessing the entire confidence of his 
Sovereign, it was his constant endeavour to 
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advance the interests of the Canadian colony, 
and, by a wise administration and judicious 
policy, to render it a worthy appendage to 
the crown of France. But though just, gen- 
erous and brave, the Comte’s imperious tem- 
per often baulked his good purposes, and to 
those who in any way ventured to thwart 
his views, he often became so irascible and 
vindictive as to deter them from approach- 
ing him. 

In his dark and stormy moods, Madame 
de Levasseur was the only one who pos- 
sessed the power to drive away the evil 
spirit. She was never daunted by his wildest 
displays of passion; in her presence they lost 
at once their power. An atmosphere of 
peace and love, whose influence was felt by 
all, seemed ever to surround her ; and over 
M. de Frontenac its power was magical. 
He loved to have her near him, for she was 
dear to him as a daughter, and amid the 
harassing cares of his arduous position he 
turned to her as the weary pilgrim in the 
desert turns to the sparkling fountain for 
rest and refreshment. 

In truth, like most persons in power, the 
stately old Comte loved to have favourites 
about him, and to none of them did he 
evince so decided a partiality as to young 
Léon St. Ours, who seemed to share his 
favour almost equally with Clarice. He 
held a post immediately about the person of 
his chief, and thus, occupying apartments 
in the chateau, and forming one of the 
household, he was constantly thrown into 
dangerous proximity with the fair Clarice. 
It was a perilous position for the enamoured 
Léon, and the more so as the Comte seemed 
in no way displeased by the intimacy which 
he saw growing up between them, and each 
day knitting them more closely together. 

It was late on that gala night before the 
birthday revels ended. The dancing, indeed, 
had long ago ceased, and the sound of music 
was heard only faintly and at intervals. 
Over the wine-cup some still sat discussing, 
and others gathered in knots in the almost 
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deserted rooms, or lingered on the balcony. 
But all were engrossed by an exciting topic. 
Abroad, the whole city seemed astir ; lights 
glanced in every direction, a ceaseless 
hum of voices filled the air, and blazing 
watch-fires on the heights brightened with 
their red glare the darkness cf the night. 
It was long past midnight when St. Ours 


left the castle, charged with a private | 


despatch from M. de Frontenac to the 
Intendant. 


tinging the horizon when, his duty done, he 
found himself at last alone in the privacy of 
his chamber. 
want of sleep, he opened his cabinet, intend- 


his before the sound of the morning reve7//é, 
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| though the gold of its setting was undimmed 


by time, and the gems that mounted it 


| remained as brilliant as when first placed 


there by the hand of the artificer. It was 
the picture of his child-wife, upon which he 
had never looked since the day of his fatal 
marriage, when he received it from the hand 
of her father. Involuntarily, and with a 
shudder of aversion, he closed the drawer, 
then a sudden impulse urged him to re-open 


| it, and look upon the semblance of the girl, 
And the first yellow streak of dawn was | 


Too much excited to feel the | 


the memory of whose face had faded from 
his mind. As he did so, a pair of soft dark 
eyes looked full upon him—eyes that seemed 
to him strangely familiar, and which he 


| might have thought beautiful had there 
ing to occupy the short time which would be | 


in writing to Madame de Levasseur—his last | 
words, they might be, his most eloquent | 


they must be, coming as they did from the 
deepest fountain of true love and grief. 
Full, indeed, of manly tenderness was this 


been any other expression in them than the 
bashful innocence of childhood. 

He forgot that with the lapse of years the 
child had ripened to maturity, and that, 
doubtless, those eyes, so exquisite in form 
and colour, were now radiant with the tender 


| light and aroused sensibilities of a woman’s 


touching letter, and of sad, heart-rending | 


regret at the inexorable fate which forbade 
him to devote to her his life. All was told, 


all mystery dispelled—his heart laid bare to | 


her gaze; its anguish and its deathless affec- 


tion touchingly depicted ; and its earnest | 
prayer for her happiness uttered in words of | 
pathos which only love and despair like his | 


could dictate. 


The letter was sealed and addressed, and 


the half hour which remained to him before 
the active duties of the day commenced, he 
employed in looking over the drawers which 
held his private papers. Letter after letter 


was given to the flames, but one or two brief | 
notes, sent on returning a book, or acknow- | 
ledging some trifling act of courtesy, and | 
| of the secret drawer, he locked the cabinet, 
| and went out to breathe the fresh morning 


bearing the delicate signature of “ Clarice,” 
were gazed upon till the letters became dim, 
and then placed—a hoarded treasure—in 
the most secret drawer of the cabinet. 
Unclosing one of these, Léon started on 
seeing a miniature, which had been there 
quite forgotten through months and years, 


loving soul; and that the childish face might 
now be rounded into loveliness, and irradi- 
ated with sweetness and intelligence. But 
Léon could not imagine such a develop- 
ment, nor did he desire to do so. He re- 
garded the picture as that of his evil genius, 
and, as in contrast to it rose before him 
the beaming smile and tender eyes of the 
beautiful and beloved Clarice, he cast 
the miniature from him with a feeling of aver- 
sion and disgust. As it fell, the spring 


| opened, and revealed a ringlet of soft ches- 


| 





nut hair fastened within the case, but, com- 


| pared with the dark and lustrous tresses of 


his heart’s idol, this child’s fair curl pos- 
sessed for him no beauty, and, returning the 
despised picture to the silence and darkness 


air upon the terrace. 

The early dawn was struggling through a 
heavy mist that shrouded every object, but 
as the sun arose it rolled gradualiy upward, 
hanging in fleecy folds over the majestic St. 











Lawrence, and wrapping in soft aerial robes 
the summits of the grand Laurentian chain 
of mountains that stood, dark and still, pen- 
cilled against the hazy morning sky. As 
the fog lifted from the river, the first object 
which caught the eye of St. Ours was the 
enemy’s fleet, lying quietly at its anchorage. 
Every stitch of canvas was furled, but from 
the tall mast of the Admiral’s ship the Red 
Cross flag of England flaunted menace and 
defiance to the loyal lieges of the French 
king, while the threatening array of guns 
that bristled through the port-holes declared 
its temporary quiet to be only that of the 
couchant lion waiting for its prey. 

The Comte de Frontenac chafed at the 
audacity of the invader, but thanks to the 
perfect discipline of the garrison under his 
veteran command, every point was strongly 
guarded, and the most efficient preparations 
made to repel the enemy’s attack. Thou- 
sands of Argus eyes had watched from the 
earliest dawn to catch the first movement 
of the squadron, but noon approached and 
all remained quiet; the meridian came, 
and then a boat, bearing the white flag of 
truce, was seen to leave the side of the Ad- 
miral’s ship and row towards the city. 
Speedily it touched the pier at St. Rochs, 
when an officer sprang on shore, and, cour- 
teously saluting the detachment drawn up 
to receive him, announced himself as the 
bearer of a message from his Commander, 
Sir William Phipps, to His Excellency the 
Comte de Frontenac, to whose presence he 
requested safe and speedy conduct. 

Yielding to the customary precaution of 
being blindfolded, he was forthwith escorted 
up through the steep ascents of the Lower 
Town, past formidable batteries and threat- 
ening rows of chevaux-de-frise, to the lofty 
point crowned by the castle of St. Louis, 
the vice-regal residence of the Governor. 
Admitted within its portals, the English 
envoy was then conducted to the council- 
chamber, where the Comte de Frontenac, 
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and military, and surrounded by his brilliant 
suite, waited to give him audience! An 
imposing assemblage ! thought the English- 
man, when the bandage was removed, and 
with uncovered eyes he stood face to face 
with the silent and dignified persons who 
composed it. 

The stern countenance of the haughty old 
Comte was in itself sufficient to davnt the 
courage of any ordinary man, but Sir William 
Phipps had chosen well his messenger, who 
was not one to flinch before the proud glance 
of any mortal man. With a bearing not less 
bold and lofty than that of the aristocratic 
noble whom he confronted, the English officer 
advanced towards M. de Frontenac, and, 
saluting him with frigid courtesy, awaited 
his permission to unfold the purpose of his 
visit. Slightly acknowledging the greeting, 
the Governor said, in a brief and peremptory 
tone: 

“With whatsoever message you come 
charged from your presumptuous comman- 
der, let us hear it. Read on, Sir.” 

At this permission the Englishman coolly 
drew forth his document,and read, in a tone 
as calm and unmoved as though the words 
he uttered were of the most agreeable im- 
port, the summons of his Admiral, demand- 
ing in the name of William, King of Eng- 
land, an immediate and unconditional sur- 
render of the city and fortress of Quebec, 
and concluding in a tone slightly imperious : 

‘* Your answer, Comte de Frontenac, 
positive, in an hour, is required upon the 
peril that will ensue ;” and imperturbably 
laying his watch upon the table, he added: 
“ It is now twelve, I await your Excellency’s 
reply till the time named has expired.” 

By a simultaneous impulse the whole 
assembly started to their feet, surprised out 
of their dignity by the audacity of the mes- 
sage and its bearer. Rage and astonish- 
ment were depicted on the livid countenance 
of M. de Frontenac, and a fire blazed in his 
keen, dark eyes, that seemed as if it would 





in presence of many officers of rank, civil 
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consume the object of his wrath. Fora few 
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moments excessive anger prevented his 
utterance, and when at last his white lips 
parted to speak, a torrent of scorn and de- | 
fiance flowed fiercely from them. Shaking | 
his clenched hand with a menacing gesture : 

“T do not recognize the supremacy of 
William of England,” he said. “I know him 
onlyas the Prince of Orange—a usurper, who | 
to gratify his selfish ambition has outraged | 
the most sacred claims of blood and religion; | 
striving to persuade the nation that he is its | 
saviour and the defender of its faith, even 
while he has violated law and right, and | 
overturned the Church itself. These offences 
the Divine Justice will not long delay to 
punish as they merit.” 

Perfectly unmoved by this hurricane of 
wrath stood the messenger of Sir William | 
Phipps, only that a haughtier light glanced | 
in his clear blue eye, and a scarcely percep- | 
tible curl of the lip shewed his contempt | 
for the accusations flung against his Sove- | 
reign. He merely asked: 

“ This, then, is your Excellency’s reply ?” | 

M. de Frontenac deigned no audible an- | 
swer to the questioner; but, with a look of 
frigid determination, bent his head in token 
of assent. 

“May it please your Excellency then,” 
resumed the English officer, in the most 
imperturbable tone, “to cause this your 
answer to be rendered in writing for the 
satisfaction of my commander, to whom I | 
would not willingly bear back a false inter- | 
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pretation thereof.” 
“‘T will answer your master, Sir, by the | 
mouth of my cannon, 


” 


thundered the en- 
raged Governor, whose scarcely smothered | 
wrath leaped into flame at the audacious | 
coolness of the envoy. ‘Thus, and thus | 
only will I hold parley with him,” he con- | 
tinued, “and that too ere long, for it is time | 
to teach him that the Comte de Frontenac, | 
the vicegerent of the greatest Sovereign in | 
Europe, is not to be dealt with in this sum- 
mary manner, even though it were by his 
peers,” and with a haughty wave of his hand 
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| immediate hostilities. 


the Governor arose, and, attended by his 
suite, quitted the hall. 

The council, of course, broke up, the 
bandage was replaced over the eyes of the 
officer, and, attended by the military escort, 
he was conducted to his boat. The hosti- 


| lities which commenced immediately on the 


conclusion of this conference are a matter 
of history on which it is unnecessary to 
dwell. Exasperated by the menacing and 
contemptuous reply of M. de Frontenac, Sir 


| William Phipps, in accordance with the ad- 


vice of his officers, resolved to commence 
The assault was made 
at various points of the city simultaneously, 


and maintained bravely, even desperately, 


but yet without any prospect of success. 
For the assailed were not less brave 
and determined than the assailants, and had 
besides the advantage of a stronger force 


| and a more commanding position ; though 


at that period weak in artificial barriers. 


| Nature had made the Canadian stronghold 


an almost impregnable fortress. 

Yet, hour after hour, the terrible cannon- 
ading continued unceasingly; but, directed 
as it chiefly was against the heights of the 
Upper Town, the balls fell harmless to the 
ground, while the numerous guns of the fort 
replied with a true and deadly aim that told 
fearfully upon the enemy’s ships, and stilled 
the beating of many a gallant heart upon 
their decks. And so the strife continued 
till the weary day declined, and night spread 
her friendly curtain over the scene of strife, 
when for a while the desperate combat 
ceased. 

Léon St. Ours welcomed the transient 
respite from the fearful sound of battle. 
Through the whole day he had been among 
the foremost where danger was rifest, but 
had escaped all peril unhurt. Would another 


| evening still find him among the living, still 


living, still despairing—as he must ever be— 
of the right to seek and win the one trea- 
sure that he coveted! To-morrow might 
end for him all hope and all despair for this 
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brief life, since there lay the black hulks of 
the enemy’s ships awaiting morning to renew 
the unequal strife, and among the victims 
marked for death might not he be num- 
bered ? 

At this thought of coming doom an in- 
tense desire seized him to see Clarice, to 
look upon her if only for one moment, but 
he was in command of a battery in the 
Lower Town, and could not leave his post. 
It was a cruel destiny he thought, as he stood 


dreamily gazing at the distant turrets of the | 


chateau, which rose dark against the sky, 
and picturing to himself that one fair image 
within those walls, which had followed him 
through all the duties and perils of that 
eventful day, and chafing at the necessity 
that withheld him from her; when, as though 
some unseen agency was at hand to aid his 
secret wish, a messenger came in sudden 
haste from the castle, requiring his immedi- 
ate attendance upon the Governor. 

Secretly hoping that this summons would 
forward his cherished wish, and give him a 
short interview with Clarice, he obeyed it 
with alacrity, not unwillingly resigning his 
important post to another. He found M. 
de Frontenac in his cabinet with some of his 
principal officers, and soon learned that the 
service required of him was to carry a secret 
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stepping through it upon the balcony, with 
a hope undefined even to himself, he started 
at the sight of a reclining figure that lay 
motionless, as if in death, upon a cushioned 
seat. Shrinking at the sound of his own 
cautious step, St. Ours stole towards her— 
for at a glance he recognized the object of 
his thought—drawing still nearer and nearer, 
till his enamoured eye took in all her loveli- 
ness, and even her measured breathing fell 
softly upon his ear. 

The moonbeams quivered over her as she 
lay unconscious in that quiet sleep, lending 
in his fond fancy a celestial character to her 
beauty. The folds of her white garments 
fell gracefully around her, and over the arm 
on which her head rested, her dark hair, 
escaped from its fastening, fell, sweeping the 


| floor with its rich abundance. 


Closely clasped in the other hand, and 
pressed against her heart, he spied the glit- 
tering case of a miniature, and at the sight a 
jealous pang shot through his heart, for 
though it might be that of a brother, or even 
of the husband so lately lost, he could not 
bear—selfish even in his hopeless love—to 


| think that her thought of him could be 


message to the Commandant of a distant | 


redoubt. 


a few minutes, and as he departed by a pri- | 
vate entrance on his embassy, his way led | 


through a corridor in which were situated 
the apartments of Madame de Levasseur. 
It seemed to him enchanted ground, and 
with quickened heart-beats he found the 
door of her boudoir. It stood partially open, 
and involuntarily he paused for an instant 
opposite to it. 

But not a sound reached his quickened 
ear from within—all there was dark and 
silent, but a faint odour of her favourite 
flowers stole balmily, like her own sweet 
presence, upon his sense. A glass door at 
the end of the passage stood open, and 


The Governor detained him but | 


| 
| 





divided with another. What would he not 
have given for one glimpse of the features 
hidden in that case ; but vain the wish, for the 
small fingers held the treasure with a jealous 
clasp ; and, fearful of longer delay, he was 
about to retreat when a low murmur from 
the sweet sleeper arrested him ; he paused— 
he bent to listen, and caught his own name 


| upon her lips. 


It was a moment of ecstasy to the impas- 
sioned lover, which sent the warm blood 
bounding joyously through his veins. He 
filled her thoughts and was present in her 
dreams—it was enough—he dared no longer 
linger, and turning swiftly to go, the sudden 
motion broke her light slumber, and she 
sprang terrified to her feet. The moon had 
passed into a cloud, and in her fright she 
failed to recognize him ; she saw only the 
retreating figure of a man, and with a rapid 
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bound she sprang away; but before she 


effected her escape, a furtive glance had re- 
vealed to her something familiar in the figure, 
which she could not fail to recognize. For 
an instant surprise and joy arrested her 
flight, but at the opening of a distant door, 
she disappeared like a startled bird within 
the corridor. Thus suddenly aroused toa 
recollection of the duty assigned him, and a 
regretful sense of his momentary infidelity to 
it, he crushed down all softening influences, 
and departed to fulfil it. 

The brief truce of the night was broken 
at early dawn by the sound of the enemy’s 
guns, who, nothing daunted by the repulse of 
the preceding day, renewed the assault with 
a pertinacious courage which should have 
rewarded them with success. But they con- 
tended against fearful odds, and though for 
six continuous hours they maintained a 
vigorous assault against the rocky fortress of 
the north, they were finally compelled to 
yield to the superior force and position of 
the assailed, and withdrew defeated from the 
combat. There were many on the decks of 
that valiant little flotilla who opposed the 
mortifying retreat, but Sir William Phipps, 
no less humane than he was brave, seeing 
no chance of victory, sought to avoid a use- 
less waste of life by a discontinuance of the 
desperate fight. 

So the anchors were weighed, and the 
defeated armament floated slowly down the 
stream, crippled by the guns of the fortress, 
and its decks reeking with the blood of its 
brave and manly hearts. 

Fast and continuous, as the ill-fated fleet 
retired, poured upon it from the lofty heights 
of the citadel the deadly fire of cannon, 
scarcely a ball of which sped through the 
air in vain; one among them, on its fatal 
errand, struck the mast of the Rear-Admi- 


ral’s ship, which, shivered by the blow, trem- 


bled, and with the proud flag of England 
at its summit, fell headlong into the St. Law- 
rence. Then, what humiliation crushed down 
the hearts of its vanquished defenders, and 





what proud, exulting joy swelled the triumph 
of the victcrs ! 

Borne up by its silken folds, the glittering 
ensign floated slowly on towards the con- 
querors—a token of surrender which they 
hailed with shouts that shook to their foun- 
dation the rocky bulwarks of the city. On 
it came, watched by the multitude with eager 
eyes, till, saturated by the waves, it became 
submerged, the remnants of the splintered 
staff floating on the surface alone designat- 
ing its position. The breathless hush which 
followed its disappearance was in an instant 
broken by the commanding voice of M. de 
Frontenac impetuously exclaiming : 

‘Shall it be lost to us? that Red Cross 
trophy of our victory ! Lost to us? and not 
an arm among the hundreds here stretched 
out to rescue it for posterity.” 

“Not lost! so help me God!” shouted 
in reply the manly tones of Léon St. Ours, 
and with the utterance of the words he cast 
aside his coat and sword, sprang from the 
high bank on which he stood, and dashed 
boldly out into the stream. The welkin 
rang with enthusiastic cheers, and many a 
one who shrank from the danger now envied 
the gallant fellow who dared it, and coveted 
the glory of his fearless act. The retiring 
foe were still near enough to mark the pro- 
ceeding, and, hoping to preserve their fallen 
flag from the grasp of the victors, they vigor- 
ously renewed their slackened fire. But 
regardless of the peril, St. Ours pressed fear- 
lessly on towards the prize, bravely breasting 
the resisting tide, heedless of the enemy’s 
balls which fell fast around him, seething the 
surface of the water, or plunging beneath it 
directly in his track. But, as though he bore 


| a charmed life, he cut swiftly through the 


liquid element, nearing each instant the ob- 
ject to be won. 

A profound silence enchained the multi- 
tude which thronged the shore, watching with 
trembling anxiety for his safety and success, 
but when at last he fairly grasped the broken 
flag-staff and drew the proud ensign from 
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the water, holding it up and shaking from its 
drooping folds a shower of glittering drops, 
a burst of gratulation, prolonged and deafen- 
ing, greeted his triumph as he swam back to 
the shore and laid the rescued trophy at the 
feet of his commander. 

Surrounded by his brilliant staff, the old 
soldier stood upon the highest point of 
the elevated bank, his eagle eye watching 
the scene with intense interest, a smile at 
its triumphant issue lighting up and soften- 
ing the stern expression of his face. Bending 
courteously towards St. Ours, as with graceful 
bearing the young man laid down the res- 
cued prize before him, he said, and a glow 
of pleasure flushed his veteran cheek as he 
spoke : 

“Well and bravely done, young sir, well 
and bravely! And I thank you for this, the 
crowning act of an heroic day, which on this 
spot shall receive the guerdon due to your 
valorous achievement. Kneel down, Léon 


St. Ours!” Drawing his sword from its scab- 


bard, the glittering blade flashed in the sun 
as he held it for a moment over the young 
man’s head, then laying it upon his shoulder: 
—“ Rise Baron de Mornay,” he said, “ and 
be thou fortunate in love as thou hast this 
day proved thyself valiant in arms, and loyal 
in the service of thy sovereign.” 

At these words the new-made baron arose, 
flushed and excited, pleased with the appro- 
bation of his commander and the flattering 
distinction conferred on him, yet not a 
little mystified at being accosted as Baron 
de Mornay, the paternal name which he had 
long since disused, partly because he had 
given it to his child-wife, which made it hate- 
ful to him, and partly that, in assuming the 
name of his maternal grandfather, he came 
into possession of the valuable estates that 
accompanied it. As he now stood bending 
in grateful acknowledgment to the Gover- 
nor, the young and handsome hero was the 
envy and admiration of all the gallants in 
the army. 

“He casts us into the shade on all occa- 
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sions,” said D’Esperon laughingly to a 


comrade, ‘and after this grand exploit you 
may be sure the women will deify him, so 
we stand small chances of success, De 
Lorme, in either games of love or war.” 

A good-humoured nod and smile were 
the reply, for St. Ours was such a universal 
favourite that all rejoiced in his good fortune. 

The eventful day closed with a ball and 
banquet at the castle, and conspicuous 
among the adornments of the grand salon 
floated the captured flag, dividing the atten- 
tion of the guests with the youthful hero who 
had perilled his life to save it. On this night 
of general joy and triumph, the delicate cheek 
of Clarice de Levasseur wore a brighter rose- 
hue than usual; in her beaming eye there 
shone unwonted light, and a gladness in her 
very step and in her voice, which, since his 
last letter—unfolding to her the barrier which 
prevented his seeking her—he dared not 
interpret in his favour. 

This feeling lent a constraint to his man- 
ner which she was quick to perceive, but it 
only gave a more charming abandon to hers, 
and lent to every look and tone an eloquent 
avowal of the love she no longer strove to 
conceal. Never before had she so decidedly 
manifested it; but, even while yielding to 
the sweet intoxication, came the bitter 
thought, of what avail to him could be the 
surrender of that tender heart, bound as he 
was, like the fabled Ixion, to a relentless fate. 
Again he would tell her so; even now, amidst 
the gladness and music of these festal rooms, 
he would seek a moment to implore her 
forgiveness, and end at once this hapless 
strife. 

Just at that moment he saw her cross the 
salon and go towards a small apartment 
which opened into a conservatory, and, half 
believing that some unseen agency approved 
his purpose, he instantly followed her. A 
single lamp hung suspended from the ceil- 
ing; at this late hour its light burned low, 
but still with sufficient clearness for him to 
perceive, which he did with actual dismay, 
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the martial figure of the Comte de Frontenac 
seated in a high-backed chair, grimly sur- 
mounted by his own arms, and beside him, 
smiling, yet in tears, stood Clarice, her arm 
thrown caressingly round his neck, and her 
face half-hidden on his shoulder. 

Confused and mortified at his uncalled-for 
intrusion, Léon, with some inarticulate words 
of apology, turned hastily to retreat, when 
the voice of the Governor arrested him. 

“Come hither, Baron de Mornay,” he 


said, in a tone of unwonted gaiety ; “there | 


doubtless is an unseen power which directs 


our actions, or your presence would not | 


have shone upon us at so auspicious a mo- 
ment. 


done to the man whom we delight to 
honour ? 


knowledged my appreciation of your chival- 


you this morning. 
press my individual gratitude by enriching 
you with a gift, priceless above rubies, if—as 


more to be coveted than the world’s wealth 
and honours. sg 


Clarice ! 
no response. 
de Frontenac, striving with her small hands 
to cover her face as it rested on his knee. 
The Comte turned from her with a smile. 

“ Young man,” he resumed, again address- 
ing Léon, “I honoured your father and loved 


him, and I rejoice that he has left such a | 


son to honour his memory and bear up his 
ancient name. Being such an one, I will- 
ingly entrust to your keeping the most pre- 


cious of my treasures, the happiness of my | 
child—my child by adoption—the bequest | 


of a cherished sister, whose death I remem- 
ber among the great sorrows of my life.” 


speak, for Léon’s tongue clove to the roof 
of his mouth ; in the shame and agony of 
that moment the very pulsations of his 
heart became painfully audible. A few mo- 
ments of silence intervened, in which, with 





Come, and tell me what shall be | 


I feel that I have but poorly ac- | history of his early marriage, and the vow 


| which forbade him to cancel it, and which 


rous conduct by the empty title conferred on | had wrenched forever from his heart the one 


My wish now is to ex- | 


| Baron,” 
the young believe—the heart’s affection is | sounded mockingly to the ears of the 
| wretched and sensitive lover. 


| my child, heard you ever the like of it?” 
She heard her name called, but made | 


She was kneeling before M. | 
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desperate effort, he struggled for utterance. 
Then, with assumed courage he turned 
towards M. de Frontenac, prepared to read 
a sentence of wrath and banishment in that 
terrible face, but great was his relief when 
on looking up to brave the expected light- 
ning, he saw the eagle glance of the veteran 
softened by an expression of kindness such 
as he had rarely met there before. 

A mist seemed suddenly to obscure his 
sight, but yet through it he saw the still 
kneeling figure of Clarice, her face bowed 
down and hidden in her hands, when, break- 
ing through all restraint, he cast himself on 
his knees beside her, and in broken accents 
gave utterance to his love and his despair. 
With breathless rapidity he recounted the 


hope dearest to him on earth. 
‘“* A strange story this, upon my faith, Sir 
said the Comte in a tone that 


“* Clarice, 


“ Aye, darling uncle, so like, so very like, 
I would say it was the same,” responded 


| her silver voice, and as she spoke she lifted 
| up her lovely face, so radiant with joy that 
| Léon sprang indignantly to his feet, believ- 


ing himself to be the victim of some precon- 
certed jest. 

“The same, little one? did you say the 
same?” questioned the Comte, in the half 
mocking tone so irritating to the ear of 
Léon. 

“Listen, doubting uncle, and believe,” 
she answered, “for my tale, too, is of a 
maiden wedded in her childhood, left un- 


| claimed in womanhood, forsaken by her 
There was a pause when he ceased to | 


liege lord, whose painted semblance only 
kept true her faith, and sustained her affec- 
tion even until now,” and unclasping the 
chain of gold from her neck, she detached 
the miniature which had awakened Léon’s 
jealousy, and held it silently towards him, 





again bending down her blushing face to | 


hide it from his gaze. 

A feeling of strange, undefined expecta- 
tion impelled him to take it eagerly from her 
hand and press open the case, which dis- 
closed a likeness that startled him with its 


familiar look. Moving towards the lamp, he | 


held the picture up in the light, and recognized 
at once his own boyish face, though he 
might still almost have doubted it, had he 
not read his own name, Léon de Mornay, 
engraved upon the golden case. 

Then, almost frantic with surprise and joy, 
and quite regardless of the presence of M. 
de Frontenac, he threw himself beside Cla- 
rice, and drew her passionately towards 
him. 

“Rosyne! Marie! Clarice! Can it be 
that they are one? the same to whom I 
plighted such unwilling vows. The same, 
my Clarice—the same—angel of my life, 
for whom I would have given up that life, 
and whom I deserve not now to win—wrong- 
ing her as I have done, and in so wronging, 
shut myself out from a paradise of joy.” 

The broken sentence was uttered almost 
inarticulately, through the strong emotion 
which overpowered him, but, unheeding his 
rhapsody, the Comte said quietly— 

“Yes, young man, through the weak in- 
dulgence of a groundless prejudice you 
have made for yourself years of unhappiness, 
that have taught you a lesson I trust you 
will not soon forget. But we have no time 
for moralizing. You have suffered enough 
to expiate your fault, and now that the prize 
is fairly won, take her, and make good 
amends to her for the wrongsof the past. She 
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has been my precious charge for many years, 
| and for her sake I have marked your course 
and brought you to my side, that if I found 
you worthy, the romance might issue in a 
happy dénouement. The name she has borne 
| was her mother’s, and with that marriage 
symbol on her finger, it was not meet to 
deprive her of her matronly dignity. Make 
to each other all necessary explanations ; be 
| persuaded that you are mutually satisfied 
| with this re-union ; and when we have driven 
| these bold invaders from our shores, and 

shouted a Ze Deum for our deliverance, 
| your nuptials shall be celebrated among 
| the rejoicings with which we signalize the 
| return of peace.” 

He rose and left the room as he ceased 
| speaking, and the door which he closed on 
| retiring we dare not presume to open. 

The lapse of a few days saw the waters of 
| the St. Lawrence free from the presence of 
| the hostile squadron, when great rejoicings 

took place in the valiant City of Quebec on 
| the restoration of peace, and amidst the fes- 
tivities of the occasion the marriage of Léon 
and Clarice was solemnized with a pomp 
and circumstance more in keeping with the 
Comte de Frontenac’s magnificent tastes 
than with the quiet and simple wishes 
of the happy lovers. 

It was in the old church of Notre Dame, 
surrounded by holy symbols, and with the 
flag which Léon had rescued floating above 
their heads, that the youthful pair plighted 
anew their willing vows, and with grateful 
hearts gave thanks to Him who had guided 
them along their separate paths to this final 
and happy re-union. 
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A GAGE D’AMOUR. 


From ‘“‘ Vignettes in Rhyme.” 


‘* Martiis celebs quid agam Kalendis, 
— —miraris ?”-— Hor. iii. 8. 


I. 
HARLES,—for it seems you wish to know,— 
You wonder what could scare me so, 
And why, in this long-locked bureau, 
With trembling fingers, — 
With tragic air I now replace 
This ancient web of yellow lace, 
Among whose faded folds the trace 
Of perfume lingers. 


II. 


Friend of my youth, severe as true, 
I guess the train your thoughts pursue ; 
But this my state is nowise due 

To indigestion ; 
I had forgotten it was there, 
A scarf that Some-one used to wear. 
Hine ille lachryme,—so spare 


Your cynic question. 


IIL 
Some one who is not girlish now, 
And wed long since. We meet and bow ; 
I don’t suppose our broken vow 
Affects us keenly ; 
Yet, trifling though my act appears, 
Your Sternes would make it ground for tears ;— 
One can’t disturb the dust of years 


And smile serenely. 


IV. 


“My golden locks” are gray and chill, 
For hers,—let them be sacred still ; 
But yet, I own, a boyish thrill 

Went dancing through me, 
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Charles, when I held yon yellow lace ; 

For, from its dusty hiding-place, 

Peeped out an arch, ingenuous face 
That beckoned to me. 


Vv. 


We shut our heart up, now-a-days, 
Like some old music-box that plays 
Unfashionable airs that raise 
Derisive pity ; 
Alas,—a nothing starts the spring ; 
And lo, the sentimental thing 
At once commences quavering 
Its lover’s ditty. 


VI. 
Laugh, if you like. The boy in me,— 
The boy that was,—revived to see 
The fresh young smile that shone when she, 
Of old, was tender. 
Once more we trod the Golden Way,— 
That mother you saw yesterday, 
And I, whom none can well portray 
As young or slender. 


VII. 


She twirled the flimsy scarf about 
Her pretty head, and stepping out, 
Slipped arm in mine, with half a pout 
Of childish pleasure. 
Where we were bound no mortal knows, 
For then.you plunged in Ireland's woes, 
And brought me blankly back to prose 
And Gladstone’s measure. 


VIII. 


Well, well, the wisest bend to Fate. 
My brown old books around me wait, 
My pipe still holds, unconfiscate, 

Its wonted station. 
Pass me the wine. To Those that keep 


The bachelor’s secluded sleep 


Peaceful, inviolate, and deep, 
I pour libation. 
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THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


T has frequently been remarked of late 
that the love of the picturesque, as we 
understand it, seems hardly to date farther 
back than a century or two. The classic 
idea of beauty wanted the subjectiveness 
which gives the charm to natural scenery in 
the eye of the modern poet. With the 
Greeks, beauty of form, whether in human- 
ity or in the broad outlines of nature, was 
almost a religion. A®stheticism served to 
tone down the rugged features of the 


mythology, entirely anthropomorphic, which | 


they had inherited from ruder ancestors. 


Even their art, in its palmiest times, retained | 


something of the fetishism of earlier days. 
The Fauns, the Dryads, the Nereids, and the 
great Pan himself, were only the incarna- 
tions of the diverse manifestations of nature 
on land or sea. But it would be a mistake 
to suppose that the Greek poets were heed- 
less of the wonderful richness of nature ; 
they simply saw it with less cultivated eyes, 
and with ruder conceptions of the imagina- 
tion. No reader of Homer, especially in 
the Odyssey, can fail to be struck with the 
keen and accurate observation of the beauti- 
ful in nature which marks distinctively the 
great Ionian poet. The Tragedians of the 
later age were not less remarkable for this 


ardent attachment to the picturesque in the 


lands where their scenes were laid. It has 


been remarked that from the plays of A®s- | 


chylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, a com- 
plete topography of Greece and the Isles 


might be constructed. For ‘ word-paint- | 


ing,” so far as epithets were concerned, no 
language has ever approached the Greek in 
power ; witness such suggestive epithets as 
“the rosy-fingered dawn,” and that un- 


equalled example of onomatopeeia, “ polu- | 
phlosboio thalasses,” applied to the roll of | ago! 


the tide up the beach on the sea. The 
Romans, on the other hand, cared little for 


| voice known to human minds. 


nature or its beauties. Where the lyric 
poets, such as Horace, speak of rural life, it 
is seldom that they go into raptures about 
it. The country is to them a place of ease, 
of relief from the court or the forum, a re- 
treat for social intercourse, at which a due 
proportion of the Falernian was not an un- 


| welcome disperser of the tedium of country 


life. In almost all ancient writers, Nature, 
except where it is exalted to worship by 
fetishism, occupies the background. Man 
alone forms the main subject of poesy and 
prose ; the grandeur of rock and valley, sea 
and shore, had not yet made its inarticulate 
For them it 
was almost a sealed book, and it seems 
almost as of yesterday when the poets who 
ushered in the dawn of the century drew 


| men’s thoughts and quickened their imagina- 


tions into communion with the great heart 
of Nature. How much in our day we owe 
to the Lake poets, and to the writings of 
John Ruskin, can hardly be estimated. 
Certain it is, that zsthetic taste Aas in- 
creased to a very great extent. People now 
undertake long and fatiguing journeys to see 
beauties of natural scenery, rugged mountain 
passes, and sombre stony valleys lying at 
the foot of barren rocks and glaciers, which, 
a century ago, they would not have thought 
worth the trouble; and that, not because 
it is the fashion, but because they really find 
| pleasure in so doing. Nay, they even find 
beauties in home scenery, to which, some 
fifty years ago, they would have been almost 





| blind. How many tourists now take the 


round of our upper lakes, or explore the 


| smaller lakes of Muskoka and similar dis- 


tricts, compared with the few who knew or 


cared for Canadian scenery some thirty years 


Then, people as a rule travelled only 
| when obliged to do so, and hardly took the 
| trouble to appreciate the natural beauties that 
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came in their way. Of course this is par- 
tially owing to increased facilities for travel, 
yet it is still more largely due to the wide 
diffusion of the appreciative sense. Such 
books as those of Captain Butler, with their 
graphic and exquisite descriptions, could 
hardly have been the production of the last 
century. 

Among our American neighbours, this in- 
creased love of the piciuresque is also very 
marked, not only in their constant pilgri- 
mages to the widely-renowned scenery of 
the Old World, but in the manner in which 
“ Picturesque America” is being explored 
and described, from north to south and 
from east to west. We are bewildered 
indeed, and almost surfeited, with the multi- 
tude of grand mountain-gorges, dark caijions, 
waterfalls and winding streams, set in emerald 


foliage, and dashing in white foam over inter- | 


cepting rocks, of which we are constantly 
hearing for the first time. Doubtless, in 
course of time, many of these will gather 
associations around them, as some of them 
indeed have done, in the late war ; and be- 
come as world-renowned as the far-famed 
scenery of Europe. Yet, in many cases 
much of the beauty must, perforce, disappear 
with advancing civilization. This is painfully 
apparent in many places, both in the United 
States and in Canada, where picturesque 
villages are being transformed into prosaic 
towns, and foliage-clad streams and dashing 
cascades disfigured by mills and factories, 
and set to work for their living—sentiment 
giving way to utility, as it always has to do, 
when the picturesqueness of nature stands 
in the way of human necessities, real or fic- 
titious. 

Feeling that this change must necessarily, 
in the course of years, overtake much that is 
now beautiful and picturesque in their coun- 
try, our American neighbours, whom we are 
wont sometimes to designate, rather con- 
temptuously, as utilitarian, have set apart a 
gigantic national pleasure-ground, a reserve 
of grand and picturesque beauty, called the 
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“ Yellow-stone Reservation.” This tract of 
country, comprising many square miles of 
territory, and much natural beauty and sub- 
limity, is to belong inalienably to the Ameri- 
can people ; not to be settled and cultivated, 
but to remain for all generations, left as 
nature has left it, to be a reserve of healthful 
and pleasurable enjoyment of natural influ- 
ences, after other places, now as wild and 
beautiful, have become civilized out of their 
beauty, or passed into the hands of indivi- 


| dual owners. When that vast country begins 


to be filled up with its rapidly-increasing 


| population, when its villages have become 


cities, and its cities have stretched out for 
long miles into the surrounding country, this 
Reservation will be more and more appre- 


| ciated—a little Alps, full of unspoiled beauty, 


pure air, and refreshing breezes, where ex- 
hausted minds and bodies may be rested and 
invigorated, and from whence they may 
return, with refreshed spirits and renewed 
vigour, to their daily toil: this, wisely and 
liberally done, our Government should do 
while there is yet time. Canada, at least that 
part of it to which the name has hitherto 
been applied, is filling up rapidly, and is 
likely to fill up still more rapidly in the future. 
While it is still possible then, it would be 
well that our Government should set apart— 
not one gigantic reservation, as the Americans 
have done, but several, within easy distances 
of our great centres of population—such as 
are now favourite haunts of tourists, and 
might easily be preserved, if proper precau- 
tions are taken in their present state. Such 
are some of the most frequented camping- 
grounds of the Torontonians about our re- 
moter lakes ; and such, par excellence, is the 
fairy archipelago known all over the world 
as “The Thousand Islands.” 

There has been a proposition made of late, 
it is said, to the Government, which has called 
forth—and most naturally—a good deal of 
indignant comment from the papers of Cen- 
tral Canada—journalists of the most opposite 
shades of politics uniting in strong depreca- 
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tion of such a procedure as the sale of this 
national possession and national glory, to 
any individuals whatsoever. It seems diffi- 
cult, indeed, to believe that a Government so 
trusted by the Canadian people as the pre- 
sent one, could bring itself to listen to such 
a proposition. For, to sell the Islands to 
private individuals would be practically sacri- 
ficing this national privilege, and jeopardiz- 
ing its very existence as one of the natural 
glories of Canada. Every traveller in Canada 
has tried in some measure to describe the 
beauty of the mazy windings of these fairy 
islets, which in most places are still as se- 
cluded from all traces of human habitation— 
as unmarred in their wild, lonely beauty, as 
when the canoe of the Iroquois alone dis- 
turbed their glassy ripples, and broke the 
reflection in their still waters of the over- 
hanging birch and hemlock. But it is only 
the “ camper out,” who can pitch his tent, 
first on one island and then on another, who 
can fully appreciate their sylvan beauty, as 


he alone can fully explore their picturesque 


rocks and windings. Many a tourist, both 
American and Canadian—many a diligent 
worker unable to take a longer journey, 
gathers precious stores of health and recrea 
tion, and innocent, elevating enjoyment, 
among these islands, amid whose wildness 
he can feel free for a time from the bondage 
and prosaic materialism of ordinary civilized 
life. And, as the country grows more and 
more thickly settled, such a privilege must 
necessarily be more and more highly valued, 
more and more needed. But let the islands— 
even any large number of them—be trans- 
ferred to private hands, and the seclusion and 
the freedom of them would be practically 
almost destroyed for the general public. On 
the islands that were private property, tour- 
ists and “camping out” parties would be 
trespassers, and even if the possessors were 
good-natured and indulgent, non-possessors 
could feel no freedom in the enjoyment of 
them. Then, undoubtedly, many of them 
would be bought up by American specu- 
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lators, who would sell them at a large profit, 
in many cases to rich Americans, who are 
very much inclined to appreciate such coun- 
try quarters. Villas would spring up every- 
where among them, possibly such as one 
enterprising American has already built, in 
the form of a—Pullman car; and, froma wild 
secluded bit of nature, our Thousand Islands 
would become transformed into a cockney 
suburb, into which the artificial, ostentati- 
ous life of our neighbours would introduce 
the follies and extravagances of Newport and 
Saratoga, abst omen. Let us cordially hope 
that such an undesirable and atrocious con- 
summation may be averted! No amount of 
pecuniary consideration or material prospe- 
rity could make up to us as a people for the 
spoliation of this unique national possession, 
whose undestroyed beauty and seclusion, 
once marred, could never be restored! 

Every owner, moreover, would be at 
liberty to follow his own peculiar pleasure 
or taste with regard to his particular island. 
If it suited him to “clear” it, and use its 
wood for timber or firewood, to build on it 
a hotel, or a tavern, or turn it to any other 
ignoble use, no one could prevent him. 
And good taste does not so preponderate 
among mankind as to afford us any security 
that utter disfiguration would not result in 
many cases from the sale of our beautiful 
islands. Let our Government, then, far 
from entertaining any question of selling, 
proceed to take measures for securing the pri- 
vileges of the Thousand Islands to all future 
generations of Canadians. Let them not only 
do this, but let them, by appointing an effi- 
cient staff of keepers, provide for guarding 
their present beauty of luxuriant foliage from 
the hands of such base and reckless depre- 
dators as have already in some cases made 
considerable havoc among them. We ought 
to be able to protect them without the des- 
perate resource of selling them, which has 
been proposed as a remedy! As in some 
other cases, the remedy, if adopted, would be 
worse than the disease. 





THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


On some of the larger islands “ squatters” 
have settled themselves, and it would be 
quite right and proper that with such, Govern- 
ment should come to some understanding 
with regard to terms and title. But let the 
idea of sale extend no further! Quite enough 
of the islands are private property already, as 
is rather too visible in going down the Ame- 
rican channel. We do not want our Thous- 
and Islands Americanized, or even civilized. 
Let us keep, amid our fast-spreading civiliza- 


tion, at least one little fresh characteristic bit | 


of the old-time scenery of Canada, one spot 
to link the dreamy traditionary past to the 
busy, matter-of-fact present—one free, un- 
sophisticated breathing-place, apart from all 
vulgarizing associations, where our weary 
toilers with hand and brain may snatch a 
brief delightful holiday ; where, amid wood- 
land sights and fragrant breezes, they may 
gain a stock of health and strength of body 
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and mind to serve for the rest of the year.. 
There, too, they may become nobler men, 
as well as more useful citizens, by being re- 
minded by the silent purifying influences of 
Nature, the great teacher, that ‘‘a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth ;” that there are higher 
considerations than those of wealth and 
worldly advancement ; and there may be led 
to feel, more deeply than is possible for them 
when surrounded by the despotic press and 
hurry of our outward life,— 


‘* The presence that disturbs us with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things—all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 





A BIRTHDAY SONG. 


FOR DOMINION. DAY. 


ETHOUGHT—in visions of the night— 
I saw, as ina dream Elysian, 

Our fair Dominion spread in sight, 

As from a prophet’s mount of vision. 
From east to west it seemed to be 

Across the continent extended, 
And mighty stream and inland sea 

Gleamed in the sun—a vision splendid. 


Full oft the strong young eagle might 
Exhausted furl his weary pinion, 
Who fain would measure in his flight, 

The circuit of our wide Dominion. 
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From far snow-girdled Hudson’s Bay, 
O’er many a winding creek and river, 
To where, beneath her shadowy spray, 


Niagara thunders on for ever. 


From where the long, low “ Banks” advance 
Their barriers to the wild Atlantic, 
While o’er them snowy surges prance, 
Like foaming steeds of war gigantic— 
To where the mild Pacific breaks 
’Mid land-locked fiord and misty mountain, 
Within whose caverned cafions wakes— 
In darkness—many 4 river-fountain. 


There lies Columbia’s coast, rock-bound, 
With rugged isle and mountain hoary, 
Seamed with dark pass, and cache profound, 
Haunted with dreams of golden glory. 

Then eastward, o’er a tract serene— 
Pine-dotted steppe and rolling prairie, 
Where rivers wind ’mid copses green, 
And lakes lie gemmed with isles of faéry. 


On, where in state Superior sleeps 
3eneath her purple-tinted highlands, 

On, where our proud St. Lawrence sweeps 
Amid her maze of tufted islands ; 

$y many a homestead, nestied down 

’Mid orchard trees and dimpled meadow, 

Where, ‘neath the linden’s leafy crown, 
The kine are lying, deep in shadow : 


3y many an inland pine-girt lake 
And glassy creek, in secret faring, 
Mid shadowy glade and woodland brake, 
ts crown of water-lilies wearing. 
Then onward, past Mount Royal’s domes, 
By many a gleaming roof and steeple ; 
Past narrow fields and bowery homes 


Of quiet French-Canadian people. 


To where, upon its rocky throne, 
St. Louis’ castle—warder hoary 
Keeps guard above the quaint old town, 


All haloed with Canadian story. 
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Still on—where Orleans’ woodlands sleep, 
And snowy sails are seaward flashing, 
Where Montmorency, from the steep, 
Her snowy, foam-flecked sheet is dashing. 


And onward still—in mighty tide— 
The Gulf, its way to ocean taking, 
’Twixt pine-crowned hills in circuit wide, 
Upon Acadia’s shore is breaking ; 
Where fishers roam—a hardy race, 
The spoils of ocean homeward bringing, 
And sea-pinks deck the rock’s dark face, 
All dank with sea-weed moistly clinging. 


Fair heritage and fruitful soil, 

This land—our own—we fondly cherish, 
Kept for us by the blood and toil 

Of those whose memory ne’er should perish ! 
A land where Nature’s forces teach 

A lesson stern, of bravely bearing 
Danger and ill—and youth may reach 

A prime of right and noble daring : 


A land where Nature’s beauty, too— 
A higher beauty still revealing, 
In sunset glory, autumn hue 
May waken high, poetic feeling. 
A land, we fain would hope, where Right 
Shall rule o’er interest’s baser measure, 
And Christian love and Freedom’s might, 


Together be its dearest treasure ! 


Long, long may Britain’s banner be 
Above our country’s youth extended—- 
The honoured ensign of the free— 
By brave Canadian hearts defended ! 
But life is short and thought is long, 
And fancy, wearied, furled her pinion, 
And sought to frame a birthday song, 


In honour of our young Dominion ! 


FIDELIS. 
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A GLANCE WITHIN THE FOREST. 


BY MRS. C. 


P. TRAILL, 


Author of the ‘‘Backwoods of Canada,” &*c. 


** If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows thou wouldst fain forget ; 
If thou would’st read a lesson that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods—no pale-faced fears 
Dim the sweet face that nature wears.” 


—LONGFELLOW. 


N entering a thickly-clad tract of | 
woodland, the first impression made 

on the traveller is not so much surprise at 
the height and bulk of the trees as at the 
dense and crowded mass of vegetation that 
everywhere meets the eye, mingled with 
the confused trunks of fallen trees, broken 
branches, and every sort of decaying débris. 
He looks upward and around for the 
ancient monarchs of the wood, with hoary 
rifted trunks, wide-spread arms bleached 
by centuries of wintry snows, and scathed 





heads—such trees as were familiar to him | 
among the ancient oaks and beeches of | 
England, and which he had imaged to him- 
self as existing on a grander scale in the 
primeval forests of the new world. These 
he does not see in the Canadian woods. | 
The impression is conveyed that rapid 
growth tends to rapid development and 
swift decay. 

The younger growth screens the few that 
have withstood the effects of time ; the old- 
est lie prostrate at his feet, hidden by rank | 
herbage, or covered by a thick coating of | 
variegated mosses, It seems indeed mar- | 
vellous how mother earth can support so | 
vast an amount of vegetation, since all her 
numerous vegetable family alike demand 
nourishment and a suitable space within 


est trees. 





her bosom. Ample as we know her re- ' 


sources to be, at first glance they would 


| seem unequal to the demand, so great is 
| the drain upon them ; yet in nothing is the 
| wise economy of the Great Creator more 
| manifestly shown than in the consumption 

| and renewal of the soil, and the supplies for 


the support of plant-life. But let us conti- 
nue our survey of the forest, simply as such. 


| Here we behold trees in every stage of pro- 
| e . 
| gress, from the tiny seedling of a few leaves, 


just pushing forth its tender head from the 
sheltering bed of moss or decaying foliage, 


| to the aspiring sapling which seems in haste 
| to rival its loftier companions in the race 
| of life; while others, further advanced to 


maturity, have gained the higher regions, 


| and, lifting their leafy heads above their 


fellows, are revelling in light and _ air. 


| Straight upward and onward has been their 
by the tempests that have passed over their | 


growth. The few sparsely-scattered lateral 
branches that had been developed during 
their early career have fallen away, and even 


| the scars where they had been are scarcely 
discernible on the smooth trunk of the old- 


It is not till they gain space and 
a full exposure to the effects of the sunlight 
and atmospheric influences, that they make 
a full and leafy head. It is this which gives 
the forest trees that straight, pillar-like trunk 
which is their grand characteristic. The 
young trees are drawn up like seedlings in 
a hotbed. These saplings remind one of 
the overtasked children in a factory, toiling 
on in heat and steam and dust, the vigour 
of their frames, like the young operatives, 
destroyed and weakened through lack of 
free circulation of air and sunshine. 

Beneath the living lie the prostrate dead 
in every stage of decay—a mass of vegeta- 








ble matter returning to its original elements, 
and slowly giving back to the soil what it 
had gathered during the long period of its 
existence, in the form of fertilizing gases 
and organic matter, again to act their parts 
in nourishing a new and rising generation. 
In this great chemical laboratory the work 
of decomposition is ever going forward,— 
unseen, silent influences are ever at work ; 
no idlers are here. 

Let us for a few minutes pause to consider 
some of the labourers that God has ap- 
pointed to reduce those mighty fallen trunks 
that encumber the ground. There lies 
one—it has been a giant in its day; but 
look upon it now. Its round, pillar-like 
form is all that is left to tell us of its former 
fair proportions, and this is merely a crumb- 
ling shell. Touch that deep velvet clothing 
of verdure that covers the surface, and the 
foot or the hand sinks into the decaying 
mass—the fabric falls into ruin beneath the 
pressure. What has destroyed that hard 
vegetable tissue that, when in health and 
vigor, required the sharp axe and nervous 
arm of the chopper, or the rending teeth of 
the saw to separate its parts. Those soft 
plumy masses and grey coating lichens, and, 
more powerful than either, those large hoof- 
like fungi of the genus Polyporus, have been 
the unresisting forces—the wedges that have 
divided the woody fibre; those myriads of 
tiny insects that have found a home and 
nursery below the forest of mosses—the 
axes and saws that, in conjunction with the 
rain and snows of heaven, have effected the 
work of destruction. 

Take now a little of the soil that lies be- 
low the roots of the mosses in your hand, 
and you will find a rich black mould, fit for 
your most delicate green-house plants to 
grow in. Years pass on; return again and 
seek for the tree-trunk and its destroyers. 
Where are they? A few spadefuls of fine 
fertilizing mould, over which rank herbage 
now grows, is all that marks the spot. The 
woody fibre is changed, the mosses having 
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done their part, and no longer find occupa- 
tion. The insect tribes, no longer sheltered, 
also are gone. The Master’s work has been 
accomplished ; and it is marvellous in our 
eyes—that is, if we will reflect upon the 
work, the labourers employed, and the con- 
sequences, as we ought to do. These 
obedient labourers of the forest-world, 
under the Great Director, have been pre- 
paring a field and soil for man’s use count- 
less ages before the ships of Cabot or Co- 
lumbus had furrowed the waters that girdle 
the forest-clad shores of the western hemi- 
sphere. Should we not “ Praise the Lord 
for his goodness, and for the wonders which 
he doeth for the children of men.” 

Beside the mosses and fungi that take pos- 
session of the fallén trees, as soon as a little 
soil has been prepared for their reception, a 
variety of seedlings spring up—a tiny forest 
nursery, ready to supply the waste of their 
predecessors. 

Here you may see a seedling pine not 
exceeding two inches in stature, a miniature 
resemblance of yonder lofty tree, the top of 
which reaches nearly fifty feet above the 
heads of the tallest oak, maple, or elm ; and 
there are some of these last that will give a 
straight trunk, free of the branches, of fifty 
feet from the root upwards. 

That tiny seedling, with its few delicate 
thready leaves and soft green stem, and that 
majestic, pillar-like trunk, with deeply rifted 
bark, and twisted, cable-like roots, whose top 
is hidden by the lower growth of hardwood 
trees—are they not both vegetable wonders, 
proclaiming the glory and power of their 
Creator, who formed the things that be out of 
nothing? Do they not equally bear witness 
to His care for man, to whom He has given 
power alike over the parent tree and the 
little seedling—to save or to destroy, as may 
seem best to him—to plant or to root up, as 
he may choose ? 

On a first journey through the forest, the 
traveller is impressed by the deep unbroken 
silence that reigns around him, and also of 
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the absence of animal life, if we except the | 
insect world, but even these (with the excep- | 
tion of the mosquitoes and other winged 
tribes) are seen only in the Spring and | 
Summer months ; the rest, working in secret, 
oramong the leafy tree-tops, are not perceived. 
During the winter this stillness is most remark- 
able ; it is a silence that may be felt—if I 
may so express the profound stillness—where | 
the sound of your own steps or the monoto- 
nous creaking of some tree, loosened at the 
root, swaying to and fro, alone breaks the 
almost unearthly repose of the scene. 

The deer lie mostly concealed in the 
tangled covert of the most lonely parts of 
the forest, in thick cedar swamps along the 
margins of lake and stream ; and, as civiliza- 
tion increases, these wild denizens of the 
woods and wilds retreat further from man 
and his improvements. 

Towards the early spring, a solitary chip- 
munk may be seen on warm sunny days 
sporting on the mossy logs, or you may hear 
the saucy, chattering note of the red squirrel, 
as he hurries up the rugged bark of a forked 
pine to his nest. Or, during a long day’s 
journey, you may sometimes, even in mid- | 
winter, be cheered by the whispering note 
of the little chickadee (the small blue tit- | 
mouse) greeting you from among the hem- | 
lock boughs, or the rapping of the little 
midland (downy woodpecker) may be heard 
at long intervals awakening the echoes of the 
vast unpeopled solitude, but even these 
sounds are of rare occurrence. 

There is a solemn grandeur in those old 
pine woods that insensibly inclines the mind | 
to musings inspiring the soul with high 
and holy thoughts of Him whose wisdom 
and mighty power originated and sustains | 
those noble vegetable pillars that support | 
the leafy roof of the forest aisles above 
your head, wind, sweeping 
among a thousand zrial harp-strings, makes 


where the 
music that seems more of heaven than earth. 

The soul needs such moments of tran- 
quillity to recover from the toil, the wear and 
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| tear of busy life, with all its daily vexations 


and disappointments. It is repose to the 
careworn spirit to withdraw itself from man 


and live a brief space among the trees, the 


| flowers, the ferns, and the lowly mosses, and 


to consider the lilies of the field, how they 


| grow, cared for by Him who clothes the 
| grass of the field, and weaves His rays of 


gorgeous light into their glorious tissues, 


| giving them a stamp of grace and loveliness 


whereby to gladden and refresh the over- 
burdened hearts of the children of men. 

In the contemplation of these things all 
worldly care and strife is forgotten, and 
peace, and joy, and love, with holy rever- 
ence, steal into the heart, and there light up 
upon its altar a pure flame of spiritual adora- 
tion and thanksgiving to God, and of peace 
and good-will to his fellow-creatures, and to 
all that the Creator has called into being. 

Surely it is well if in the lonely churchless 
wilderness the poor settler, oppressed with 


many cares, can look around him through 


the leafy aisles of those huge forest trees that 
wall in his path, and can find in them some- 
thing to interest and enlighten his mind. 
Such teachings have ere now been drawn 
from this source, proving a consolation and 
pleasure to the lonely sojourner in the woods, 
and who shall say that they have been 


| without profit to his soul ? 


Beside the living trees, bushes, and rank 


| herbage that meets the eye in the thick un- 


cleared forest, there is a mass of fallen tim- 
ber, broken limbs, and decaying branches 
heaped across each other in wild confusion, 
through which young saplings are thrusting 


| up their plumy heads, while many a grace- 


ful wood-fern and flower is flourishing, all 
green and bright, beneath surrounding decay. 
The confusion is still more remarkable if 


it be the precincts of a cedar swamp—here 
indeed it would puzzle the most adventu- 
rous hunter to explore the tangled desola- 
tion. 


Trunks of great size lean one above 
the other, the intervening trees forming a 


| wall of support so strong that the falling are 
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upheld ; we thus see the living and dead 
mingle together in an impenetrable mass ; 
if a spark should by chance fall within that 
thicket, how great a matter would it kindle, 
and this accident often happens. What 
volumes of smoke during the daylight! 
what magnificent jets of flame shoot up at 
night, casting a red glare upon the murky 
veil of smoke-cloud above ! 
the fire quickened by the rising wind which 
accompanies fire, springing from heap to 
heap of the fallen brushwood, darting up the 
shreddy bark to the very tops of the tallest 
trees, sending abroad fiery showers of sparks, 
which, seizing on the dry twigs and long 
waving moss of other trees, continue tospread 
the work of destruction. Sometimes such 
conflagrations have been known to rage for 
many weeks together during the prevalence 
of a long, dry, hot season. 

Such was the dry summer of 1826, in 
which an extensive district in New Bruns- 
wick was made desolate. Whole villages 
were reduced to ashes, rivers and streams 
were dried up, and thousands of settlers in 
Miramichi were rendered homeless and 
childless. 
a cry of despair went up from the miserable 


inhabitants that the day of fiery wrath had 


| 
' 
} 
| 
} 
| 
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ing 1,000 inhabitants,) were almost entirely 
reduced to ashes. The burned bodies lay 
putrifying in the ruined streets, mingled with 
those of the wild beasts which had been 
driven among the haunts of men by the pro- 


gress of the devouring flames. So intense 


| was the heat of the air, that those miserable 


Now behold | 


wretches who sought for safety and refuge 
in open boats and rafts on the river and its 
tributary streams, died from suffocation. In 
many places the streams were dried up, or 
the sparks communicated by the high wind 
brought the very danger to them from which 
they were fleeing. Famine, too, followed 
in the wake of the fire. The harvest was 
destroyed, the cattle perished, and the land 
became for a time a howling wilderness, on 
which had settled the blackness of deso- 
lation.” 

Nor is man benefited by these impromptu 
fires running through the forest. The land 
becomes very much more difficult to clear. 
The charred pines and hemlocks especially, 
become almost indestructible, and encumber 


| the ground for a long succession of years. 


During that awful conflagration | 


begun, and that the vials of God’s anger | 
were being poured out upon the earth—be- | 


ginning with the people of New Brunswick. 
A modern writer—Burton on Emigration 
—gives the following fearful picture of this 


It is indeed a grand and exciting thing to 
watch the progress of a forest on fire, but 
when it ceases to burn we look with regret 
upon the scene ; instead of the bright, re- 
freshing verdure that once delighted the eye, 
there remain blackened trunks, withered 


| foliage, reddened and blasted by the fire, 


terrible catastrophe: “The clearing unfor- | 
tunately formed only a strip about half a | 


mile wide along the banks of the Mira- 
michi, and the great amphitheatre of flame 
spreading over the surface of several thou- 
sand square miles, filled it with a fiery air 
which ignited the wooden houses of the 
settlers. 

“ Anything more frightful than the devas- 
tation caused by this fire has never been 
known save in the earthquakes of Portugal 


and Southern America. The towns or vil- 


and a blot for years to come upon the face 
of the land, till nature once more renovates 
the scorched ground with a new race of 
herbs, and shrubs, and forest trees, which 
in course of years shut out the charred 


| trunks that strew the earth ; but more than a 


quarter of acentury must pass before thescene 
of ruin assumes its former cheerful aspect. 


| The tall burnt spars often remain for a much 


lages, of which Newcastle was one, (contain- | 


. 


longer period, while the stumps of the larger 
pines will continue uninjured by time for 
nearly a century. It is long before the usual 
process of decomposition by means of the 
mosses and fungi can have any effect upon 
them ; even the moisture of the atmosphere 
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is scarcely felt, the charred surface resists 
the water, and offers no nourishment for the 
roots of the succulent parasites. Instead of 
mosses, grey lichens in the course of time 
effect a lodgment within the crevices of the 
slowly crumbling charcoal, but the process 
of decay goes on for years almost imper- 
ceptibly. 

Among the new race of vegetables that 
spring upon the burned soil, the first and 
most luxuriant in growth is the fireweed 
(Erechthites hieracifolia) a tall rank weed 
with the aspect of the common sowthistle. 
This plant seems to delight in the newly 
burned soil; like many other Canadian 
weeds, it comes, we know not from whence ; 
and disappears, we know not wherefore. 
It must, as we suppose, be borne upon the 
wings of the wind to seize upon its inheri- 
tance ; it comes up, flourishes luxuriantly—a 
thick crop as if sown by some careful hand ; 
it blossoms, perfects its silken winged fruit, 
is cut down by the earliest autumnal frosts, 
goes hence, and is seen no more. No 
second crop appears the ensuing year. We 


can only form the conjecture that the soil | 


has been exhausted of the principle that fed 
the parent plant, and no suitable nourish- 
ment is left for the young crop that should 
now succeed to it. It isa mystery, neverthe- 
less, thatthe soil prepared byaccidental cause, 


should receive so bountifully seed hitherto | 
foreign to it—that the winds (if the winds be 


the agent employed) should waft the seed, 
and drop it upon this particular soil. What 
has become of the newly perfected seed— 


has it gone forth to reappear in some distant | 
locality under circumstances more suitable | 


to its growth ? 
But, while we note the disorderly appear- 


rance of the forest, the unsightly decay of | 
its fallen timbers, and the desolation exhi- | 


bited after the fire has scathed it, we must 
not omit to take a glance at it in its wintry 
aspect. 

Snow, like Christian charity, covers a mul- 
titude of defects. Go forth into the dense 
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forest after a heavy snow storm, and behold 
how marvellously beautiful has every object 
there become, touched as by the wand of an 
enchanter ; the trees are gleaming as with 
diamonds and pearls. A glistening mantle, 
unrivalled by any other object in Nature, is 
upon everything that meets our sight. The 
eye is no longer offended with the aspect of 
ruin and decay. All nowis fresh, pure, and 
unsullied. No earthly stain has yet dimmed 
its lustre; like the robe of its Creator when 
He was beheld by the chosen disciples upon 
the Mount, it is white and glistening as no 
fuller on earth could white it. 

Of these unseemly heaps of dry withering 
branches, every twig is now laden with spot- 
less snow. Those slender, attenuated sap- 
lings that looked so weak, and drawn up- 
ward, are now bent down and converted into 
bowers of beauty bending in graceful arches 
over the paths, and, if the keen breath of 
frost have touched them, changing them to 
crystal till they glitter like gems of price: 
even the stumps, those unsightly objects, are 
now capped with turbans in whiteness sur- 
passing the far-famed muslins of Dacca. 

The young evergreens, the spruces, hem- 
locks, and cedars, have caught, and sustain 
the snowflakes on their fan-like branches, till 
they look as if they were laden with flowers 
| of shining whiteness ; even the rugged 
trunks of the forest trees have been whitened 
by the new-fallen snow, and for a brief space 
look like columns of purest marble. 

Where the swamp is the thickest, and the 
confusion of fallen trees the greatest, there 
the effect is the more striking, from the fan- 
tastic forms produced by the lodgment of 
the masses of snow among the branches. 
When the full moon is shining down among 
these snowy glades, the coldest and most 
apathetic of men must acknowledge that 
there are beauties in a Canadian forest scene, 
| even if he have failed to perceive it during 
| the leafy months of spring and summer. 





| Of such a scene, may we not say with 
| the homely poet Bloomfield, “ A glorious 
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sight—if glory dwells below, where Heaven’s 
magnificence makes all the show.” Although 
the snow lingers longer within the forest 
than on the open clearings to which sun- 
beams have more ready access, yet vegeta- 
tion is more rapid within the boundaries of 
the former. No cold biting winds or 
searching frost penetrates the woods to nip 
and chill the early buds as on the more open 
exposures ; within all is quiet and warmth, 
when without the air is cold and blustering. 

It is among the low bushes and sapling 
trees that we find the first green tints of 
early spring. It is in the forest that the 
hungry cattle hasten to browze on the tender 
shoots and swelling buds of the sugar maple 
and basswood, or search out the oily 
succulent blades of the wild garlic. 

Go to the woods as soon as the snow has 
melted, and you will see the seedlings of 
many plants springing up from beneath the 
thick carpeting of dead leaves that strew 
the earth. There is the wood ruffe (Gadium 


stellata) and the creeping veronica, matting 
the ground bright and verdant ; the winter 
greens, (Pyrola eliptica and Pyrola rotundi- 
folia) fresh and green as when the feathery 


snow first hid them from our view. The 
graceful fronds of the wood-fern, (A spidium 
spinulosum) though lying prostrate upon 
the soil, are fresh and bright, no wither- 
ing frost having blighted them. The shining 
parsley-like leaves of the Sweet Cicely 
(Osmorhiza ciliata) are there too, looking 
so fresh and tempting that you wish it were, 
what it greatly resembles, English parsley. 

While the garden shrubs and _ border 
flowers are hardly visible in the warm shelter 
of the moist woods, we find already bursting 
forth the leaf-buds of the Bush Honeysuckle 
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(Zyloxteum ciliata). The swamp gooseberry 
and currants of many species are putting 
forth their leaves, while the brown, downy 
buds of the Leather-wood or Moose-wood 
(Dirca palustre) are ready to open, and shew 
the pale yellow, funnel-shaped blossoms that 
they had so carefully sheltered on the grey 
leafless branches, and here are trailing gar- 
lands of nature’s own weaving. The ele- 
gant Linne Borealis, the sweet flower so 
dear to the great father of botany whose 
name it bears; and there, covering that 
little mound of forest mould, is the dark- 
leaved, graceful Mitchella repens, the twin- 
berry of the Squaw—a lovely, fragrant 
flower it is, loving deep shade, and shrinking 
from the withering glance of the hot sun- 
beams. There are evergreen wood-ferns 
of rare grace of leafage and of verdure, and 
club mosses like miniature forest trees, all 
evergreens. A kindly nursing mother is the 
forest to these her lowly offspring ; the earth 
their cradle, the snow their coverlet— 
warm, soft and light. 

To those who love the forest and its pro- 
ductions, the continual destruction of the 
native trees will ever be a source of regret, 
even while acknowledging its necessity, for 
with the removal of the sheltering woods 
must also disappear most of the rare plants, 
indigenous to the soil, that derive their nur- 
ture from them, some indeed so entirely 
dependent on the decaying vegetation of the 
trees beneath which they grow that they 
perish directly they are deprived of it. 
Exposed to the effects of drying winds and 
hot sunshine they wither away and are seen 
no more. Soon may we say, in the words 
of the old Scotch song— 


‘* The flowers of the forest are a’ wede away.” 
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F Canada and British Columbia were two | 


independent nations, separate and 
distinct from one another, it would be suffi- 
cient to say that a rupture of their diplomatic 
relations had taken place ; that Canada 
admitted a prospective breach of treaty en- 
gagements, involuntary but unavoidable on 
her part, and had offered to make such 
amends as would satisfy the other party to 
the international contract; and that the nego- 
tiations having this object in view had been 
broken off by Canada, resenting the act of 
the Pacific State in raising a doubt about 
the sufficiency of the powers of the Canadian 
ambassador. It is difficult to understand 
why the question of fulfilling our engage- 
ment with British Columbia was raised at all 
at this time, several years before she could 
have a right to make any complaint on that 
score. 
Pacific Railway be without 
delay ; but as it is not certain what point on 
the Pacific ought to be the terminus, this 


commenced 


demand could not at once be satisfied. The | 


universal rule of diplomacy, when there is 


a mutual desire to settle some irritating | 
question, is to raise as few points as possible; | 


to anticipate no difficulties that may possibly 
crop up at some future time, but to leave 
them, if they must come, to be dealt with 
when time and circumstances shall have fully 
developed them. Nations sometimes go to 
war about a question of which, when all is 
over, no notice is taken in the Treaty of 
Peace. Seeming difficulties, which look seri- 
ous as viewed in the uncertain light of the 
distant future, may prove to be no difficulties 
at all. Many Englishmen believed, during 
the Presidency of Napoleon III., and the 
early days of the Empire, that he would 
certainly seek an opportunity to avenge 
Waterloo. To assume that, eight years hence, 


She had a right to insist that the | 


Canada will find herself at loggerheads with 
British Columbia, unless we purchase peace 
now, is to meet trouble a good deal more 
than half way, if it be not needlessly to create 


it out of what may prove to be nothing. 


When the present Government assumed 
office, the Premier was strongly penetrated 
with the conviction that the Pacific Railway 
could not be completed in eight years. That 
he was right in taking this view is beyond 
question ; that any thing was to be gained 

| by proclaiming the fact, and making the con- 
tingency a basis of negotiation, is exceedingly 
doubtful ; but he believed that candour and 
fair-dealing required him to take this line, 
and an agent was sent to British Columbia to 
bargain for an extension of time. Mr. Edgar, 
| on whom the choice of the Government fell, 
was authorized to offer very substantial equi- 
valents, such as ought to have more than 
satisfied the Province to be dealt with. They 
|,included the continuance of the railroad 
across Vancouver Island, the immediate 
opening of a common road across the Pro- 
| vince, the construction of a telegraph across 
| the continent, and the guarantee of a yearly 
expenditure on the works west of the Rocky 
Mountains, of not less than one million five 
| hundred thousand dollars. If a right to com- 
| plain of those terms rested anywhere, it 
rested with the nation at large: British Co- 
lumbia, if wise, would have closed with them 
at once. It is true thatif she did not accept 
she did not refuse them ; but the negotia- 
tions were broken off on a question of form 
involving the sufficiency of the agent’s 
powers. 

No doubt Mr. Edgar’s credentials were 
altogether informal ; and it was evidently 
thought that there was no necessity for for- 
malities which would have been indispensa- 
ble between two independent nations. The 
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Premier simply gave the agent a letter of | 
introduction to Mr. Walkem, Attorney-Gen- | 
eral of British Columbia, which, as it began | 
with “ Dear Sir,” was evidently intended to 
have a private and friendly side. The agent | 
took no formal instructions from the Gover- | 
nor-General or the Secretary of State ; and | 


it is probable that, when he set out, Gov- | 


| 


ernment had not decided upon the terms | 


which it afterwards authorized Mr. Edgar to 


offer. The letter of introduction merely made | 


the Attorney-General aware that the agent 
would confer with him and other members 
of the Government, “on the questions lately | 
agitating the public mind in Columbia,” and | 


learn their views regarding thedeclared policy | 
of the Government on the Pacific Railway. | 


It was not till after the lapse of two months, 
during which many opportunities for such 
conferences must have occurred, that the 


agent received from the Canadian Govern- | 
ment, in cipher, by telegraph, authority to | 
make definite proposals. At this point in the | 


proceedings the Government of British 
Columbia demanded from Mr. Edgar the 


production of formal powers. 


acting as the agent of the Canadian Govern- | 
ment, and the assurance which he had him- | 
self given the Columbia Government, that | 


his instructions had come in cipher over | 
Mr. Edgar protested with some | 
warmth against the refusal to accept Mr. 
Mackenzie’s letter as sufficient ; but as that 
document did not state that the bearer was 
authorized to conclude anything, the loop- 
hole was quite large enough to allow the 


the wires. 


Columbia Government to escape from nego- | 


tiations whfch might have involved an appeal 
to the electors. 
formal instructions. They might have been 
sent by telegraph ; and if the Provincial 
Government had refused to receive them in 
that shape, its decision would have been tanta- 


3ut as he had | 
none to produce, he relied on the sufficiency 
of the notification conveyed in the letter of | 
Mr. Mackenzie to Mr. Walkem, that he was | 


It would have been better 
if Mr. Edgar had, at this stage, asked for | 
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ee 


mount to a refusal to negotiate on the basis of 
the proposals made. Mr. Walkem might have 
been more courteous in the choice of terms 
in which he asked Mr. Edgar to produce his 
authority to bind the Canadian Government. 
It would not have been unreasonable for him 
to say that, while he did not in the least 
doubt the word of Mr. Edgar, it would be 
more regular and more satisfactory if he 
could present his authority to act in an offi- 
cial and regular form. As a week elapsed 
between the receipt of Mr. Walkem’s demand 
and Mr. Edgar’s reply, there was plenty of 
time to communicate with the Government 
at Ottawa, and it is probable that such com- 
munication was actually made. If so, Mr. 
Edgar would probably convey some of the 
| resentment he felt and expressed in a letter 
| to Mr. Walkem, at what he regarded as an 
| imputation on his honour, contained in the 
assumption that he might be making pro- 
posals without authority. But as the objec- 
tion of Mr. Walkem would bear another 
construction, it would have been better to 
assume that the only object in asking for full 
credentials was, that the negotiations might 
assume a regular official form. If Mr. Edgar 
had taken this view of the matter, and 
obtained what the British Columbia Govern- 
ment asked for, the latter would then have 
been reduced to the alternative of refusing 
to negotiate, or reject the proposals, if 
that were its object ; and in either case it 
obliged to state the 
grounds of its action. But, from the turn 


would have been 


| matters took, it escaped the responsibility of 


taking any decided line of action. 

One day before Mr. Edgar replied to Mr. 
Walkem’s demand, Governor Trutch, at the 
instance of the Executive Council, had tele- 
| graphed to the Secretary of State at Ottawa, 
the enquiry, ‘whether Mr. Edgar is em- 
powered to negotiate with this Government, 
and whether propositions purporting to be 
| made by him on behalf of the Dominion, will 
| be considered binding by that Government?” 
| Mr. Mackenzie replied, that his letter suffi- 
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ciently indicated the nature of Mr. Edgar’s 
mission, and that the capacity in which he 
had been sent had previously been recog- 
nized by the Provincial Government. The 
Columbia Government, in addressing its 
enquiry directly to Ottawa before receiving 
Mr. Edgar’s reply, committed an offensive 
breach of etiquette. Mr. Walkem and_ his 
colleagues were bound to await Mr. Edgar’s 
reply ; and if it had conceded what was 
asked on the point of form, as it ought 
to have done, the obstacle which they re- 
garded as standing in way of negotiation 
would have been removed. But having asked 
that Mr. Edgar’s powers be produced, there 
is no doubt they were entitled to have them. 
In any case they should have come through 
Mr. Edgar: to him they should have been 
communicated, and it would have been suf- 
ficient, in reply to the enquiry of Lieutenant- 
Governor Trutch, to refer for the answer to 
Mr. Edgar, by whom the required document 
could have been produced. ‘The telegram 
in which Mr. Mackenzie answered the en- 
quiry of the Governor, informed him of Mr. 
Edgar's recall. The mere demand that Mr. 
Edgar should show that he had power to do 
something more than hold a conversation, 
and exchange views with the Columbia Gov- 
ernment, does not appear a sufficient reason 
for breaking off the negotiations ; and it is 
difficult, in seeking an explanation, not to 
take refuge in the conjecture that there is 
something more than appears on the surface. 
The correspondence is certainly deficient, in 
failing to give any glimpse of the exchange 
of views between the Local Government and 
Ottawa agent during a period of two months, 
in which there must have been frequent con- 
ferences. Mr. Walkem and his colleagues 
do not appear to have been prepared for the 
sudden breaking off of the proposed nego- 
tiations and the recall of Mr. Edgar, for, the 
day after receiving Mr. Mackenzie’s telegram, 
he telegraphed the Premier for a categorical 
reply to Governor Trutch’s enquiry, but got 
no answer. 
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Since the correspondence was published, 
the divergence between the two Govern- 
ments has been getting wider. An Ottawa 
journal, well known to be in the confidence 
of that Government, intimates that the fav- 
ourable terms which have been offered to 
British Columbia would not now be re- 
peated ; while the Provincial Government, 
on its part, has sent Mr. Walkem to England 
to inform the Disraeli Government that the 
conditions of the Union have not been car- 
ried out by Canada. The next thing we 
may expect to hear is the reappearance of 
American intrigue in the Pacific Province. 
The British Columbia Government has by 
no means the unanimous support of the po- 
pulation. Its proceedings in this business, 
from first to last, are sharply criticized by 
the Oppos'tion press, by which it is charged 
with a covert desire to avoid any new ar- 
rangement with Canada that would necessi- 
tate an appeal to the constituencies. When 
the tumultuous proceedings took place over 


the alleged design to depart from the terms 
of the Union, the local Legislature came to 
a resolution that no such change should be 
made without the sanction of the constitu- 


encies. It is easy to conceive that Mr. 
Walkem’s Government is not anxious to 
give the Opposition that chance of obtain- 
ing power. The very liberal terms offered 
by the Ottawa Government would, if ac- 
cepted, probably have been represented by 
the Opposition, in British Columbia, as 
entirely inadequate. With this objection in 
prospective, Mr. Walkem, if the negotia- 
tions had gone on, would have been tempted 
to bid as high as his rivals, and to meet the 
proposals offered with extravagant and im- 
possible demands. It is almost impossible 
that Mr. Edgar should not have learned 
something, during the two months he was 
in communication with the local Govern- 
ment, of what these demands would be; 
and if the impossibility of an accommoda- 
tion had become manifest, that circumstance 


| would go far to account for the abrupt ter- 
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mination of the negotiations, which is 
otherwise somewhat inexplicable. 

The appeal of the British Columbia 
Government to England is difficult to un- 
derstand. Mr. Walkem may have found 
the impression gaining ground that the rup- 
ture of the negotiations was due to his hand- 
ling of the subject ; and this may be an 
attempt to recover his ground by an appeal 
which he fancies may somehow lead to the 
reopening of the negotiations. We shall 
not entertain the thought that he intends 
this notification to be made the preliminary 
to an anti-national and disintegrating move- 
ment. With the terms Canada was pre- 
pared to offer, and did offer through Mr. 
Edgar, there ought not to have been any 
difficulty in arriving at an accommodation ; 
and a misunderstanding which, so far as 
appears on the surface, had no better cause 
than a question of form, ought not to be 
difficult to get over, if the two parties be 
actuated by ordinary good feeling, and a 


mutual desire to remove the difficulty that 
has arisen. 


The appointment of Mr. Dorion to the 
Chief Justiceship of the Court of Appeal, 
Quebec, takes from the House of Commons 
one of its chief ornaments. During the 
greater part of his public career, extending 
over twenty years, it has been Mr. Dorion’s 
fortune to be in opposition; the short 
periods during which he has been in office 
were separated by long intervals of time. 
Opposition, when it comes to assume a 
chronic form, tends to extinguish the hope 
of success, and generally sours the temper 
and warps the judgment. Mr. Dorion is 
one of the few men who have gone through 
the severe trial unscathed. The training of 
the advocate—which, while it assists the poli- 
tician in one way, deteriorates him in another 
—was visible in his style of debating ; but 
from vices of temper and narrowness of 
view he was remarkably free. He well 
deserves the distinguished position on the 
Bench to which he has been appointed. 
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Though few appointments have ever given 
more general satisfaction, this has not passed 
without criticism. It is remarkable that an 
English journal, published at Montreal, 
should have objected to the selection of Mr- 
Dorion on the ground of his nationality and 
on the existing distribution of judicial offices 
between French and English, which it is 
alleged required—as a means of maintaining 
an equipoise assumed to be necessary—the 
appointment of an English-speaking barris- 
ter to the Chief Justiceship. The objection 
is not sustained by the constitution of the 
Superior Courts at Quebec. The Court of 
Appeal consists of two English and three 
French Judges, while the Superior Court at 
Montreal is equally divided between the two: 
origins. Some of the French journals re- 
mind the objectors that the proportion of 
French to English in that Province is as 
three and a half to one ; and they ask what 
would happen if the distribution of judicial 
offices bore the same proportion. They do 
not forget to state that a Quebec judge 
requires to possess an almost equal know- 
ledge of the French and English languages, 
and to have made a profound study of the 
French civil law, which is the basis of the 
civil law of Quebec. English advocates, 
for the most part, they add, speak French 
indifferently or not at all, and their know- 
ledge of the French civil law is very super- 
ficial ; while in French advocates correspond- 
ing defects do not exist. The case, as thus 
put, is no doubt overstated; but the un- 
wisdom of raising objections to Mr. Dorion’s 
appointment on account of his nationality 
is, under the circumstances, sufficiently 
evident. 

There never was a time when raising of 
questions of nationality between the inhabi- 
tants of the Province of Quebec of English 
and French origin was likely to do any good. 
The cry of French domination, which was: 
piped in the shrillest tones in Upper Can- 
ada under the late Legislative Union, is 
being replaced in Quebec by ill-founded. 
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ciently indicated the nature of Mr. Edgar’s 
mission, and that the capacity in which he 
had been sent had previously been recog- 
nized by the Provincial Government. The 
Columbia Government, in addressing its 
enquiry directly to Ottawa before receiving 
Mr. Edgar’s reply, committed an offensive 
breach of etiquette. Mr. Walkem and his 
colleagues were bound to await Mr. Edgar’s 
reply ; and if it had conceded what was 
asked on the point of form, as it ought 
to have done, the obstacle which they re- 
garded as standing in way of negotiation 
would have been removed. But having asked 
that Mr. Edgar’s powers be produced, there 
is no doubt they were entitled to have them. 
In any case they should have come through 
Mr. Edgar: to him they should have been 
communicated, and it would have been suf- 
ficient, in reply to the enquiry of Lieutenant- 
Governor Trutch, to refer for the answer to 
Mr. Edgar, by whom the required document 
could have been produced. The telegram 
in which Mr. Mackenzie answered the en- 
quiry of the Governor, informed him of Mr. 
Edgar's recall. The mere demand that Mr. 
Edgar should show that he had power to do 
something more than hold a conversation, 
and exchange views with the Columbia Gov- 
ernment, does not appeara sufficient reason 
for breaking off the negotiations ; and it is 
difficult, in seeking an explanation, not to 
take refuge in the conjecture that there is 
something more than appears on the surface. 
The correspondence is certainly deficient, in 
failing to give any glimpse of the exchange 
of views between the Local Government and 
Ottawa agent during a period of two months, 
in which there must have been frequent con- 
ferences. Mr. Walkem and his colleagues 
do not appear to have been prepared for the 
sudden breaking off of the proposed nego- 
tiations and the recall of Mr. Edgar, for, the 
day after receiving Mr. Mackenzie’s telegram, 
he telegraphed the Premier for a categorical 


reply to Governor Trutch’s enquiry, but got 
no answer. 


{ 
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Since the correspondence was published, 
the divergence between the two Govern- 
ments has been getting wider. An Ottawa 
journal, well known to be in the confidence 
of that Government, intimates that the fav- 
ourable terms which have been offered to 
British Columbia would not now be re- 
peated ; while the Provincial Government, 
on its part, has sent Mr. Walkem to England 
to inform the Disraeli Government that the 
conditions of the Union have not been car- 
ried out by Canada. The next thing we 
may expect to hear is the reappearance of 
American intrigue in the Pacific Province. 
The British Columbia Government has by 
no means the unanimous support of the po- 
pulation. Its proceedings in this business, 
from first to last, are sharply criticized by 
the Oppos'tion press, by which it is charged 
with a covert desire to avoid any new ar- 
rangement with Canada that would necessi- 
tate an appeal to the constituencies. When 
the tumultuous proceedings took place over 


the alleged design to depart frum the terms 
of the Union, the local Legislature came to 
a resolution that no such change should be 
made without the sanction of the constitu- 


encies. It is easy to conceive that Mr. 
Walkem’s Government is not anxious to 
give the Opposition that chance of obtain- 
ing power. The very liberal terms offered 
by the Ottawa Government would, if ac- 
cepted, probably have been represented by 
the Opposition, in British Columbia, as 
entirely inadequate. With this objection in 
prospective, Mr. Walkem, if the negotia- 
tions had gone on, would have been tempted 
to bid as high as his rivals, and to meet the 
proposals offered with extravagant and im- 
possible demands. It is almost impossible 
that Mr. Edgar should not have learned 
something, during the two months he was 
in communication with the local Govern- 
ment, of what these demands would be; 
and if the impossibility of an accommoda- 
tion had become manifest, that circumstance 


| would go far to account for the abrupt ter- 
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complaints of the domination of Ontario. | 
The unreasonableness of a cry will always | 
prevent it from obtaining a dangerous po- | 
tency ; but, whether true or not, its effect is 
pretty much the same in proportion to the 
The 
burthen of the complaint of the French 
Opposition journals is the overshadowing 
power of Ontario inthe Union. To it they 
attribute the absence of an amnesty for Riel 


extent in which it obtains credence. 


—which the whole French population of 
Quebec regard as eminently just and neces- 
sary—and they think it a grievance that 
Quebec cannot impose Separate Schools on 
the majority of New Brunswick. The influ- 
ence of Quebec counted for much when the 
same question was agitated in Upper Can- 
ada ; and there is a disposition in that Pro- 
vince to chafe over the loss of power, when 


she no longer finds herself the arbiter of the | 


destinies of the country. 


But the truth is, 
Quebec herself has gained largely through | 


the change by which Confederation super- | 


seded Legislative Union. 
herself vigorously to open a system of internal 
communication, in the shape of railways of 
one kind or another ; and instead of indulging 
the old jealousy of a system of immigration 
which was sure to increase the population, 
and augment the relative importance of 
Upper Canada, she herself makes no diffi- 
culty of inviting immigrants to her borders 
to enable her to keep pace with the other 
provinces ; and we witness the spectacle of 
an ancient colony of France, which, for a 
whole century after the separation did not 
draw ten families from the parent stock, now 
able to point to a new stream of population 
from the ancient mother coyntry. 
the political ills of Quebec are imaginary, it 
is better to try to dispel the illusion than 
to irritate the exaggerated Gallico-Canadian 
patriotism in which it originates. 

The critics have not forgotten to recall 


Session that he was about to be appointed 


Chief Justice. The only explanation that 


| inconsistent 


She has applied | 


| of disunion 


would cover the ground of this reproach 
would be that, at the time, the question of 
his appointment had not come up; and as 
any other state of facts would be entirely 
with the character of the 
late Minister of Justice, we have no diffi- 
culty in adopting this view of the matter. 
The fact of the denial is patent and indis- 
putable ; and we do not see that the enigma 
admits of any other solution than that the 
resolution to accept the Chief Justiceship 
was afterwards suddenly taken. Some jour- 
nals profess to know that the whole thing 
was pre-arranged long before ; that Mr. 
Dorion prevented the acceptance of the 
resignation of Chief Justice Duval, and 
forced upon him six months’ leave of ab- 
sence, besides delaying the reorganization 
of the Court of Appeal, and all for the 
purpose of bringing things to a climax at the 
end of the Session, when he would be in a 
position to go on the Bench. But no proof 
of the charge has been offered, and it has 
much the appearance of malignant imputa- 
tion or random guess-work. 

The retirement of Mr. Dorion from public 
life is a loss to the Government which it 
cannot wholly recover. The recognized 
leaders of the two parties into which the 
French Canadians are divided, have both, 


| within a short time, disappeared from their 


places, Sir George Cartier being removed by 
death, and Mr. Dorion going to occupy a post 
in another sphere of utility, which it has pro 


bably been the object of his life to attain. 


Among the French-Canadian journalists 
there are some who sigh for a return to that 


| unity of action which, under Mr. Lafontaine, 
But if | 


was scarcely broken by a dissentient voice. 
But the man under whom they could unite, 
and the questions which might make union 
The forces 
antagonisms and rivalries, per- 


a necessity, are alike wanting. 


| sonal and political—have acquired a mo- 
the fact that Mr. Dorion denied during last | 


mentum which cannot at once be arrested ; 


| and they have lost nothing of the vigour 


which forms their motive power. The phe- 
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nomenon of an union among the French- 
Canadians, from 1848 to 1851, which would 


under the previous administration. If the 
proposals made in the Caron correspond- 
ence of 1846 had been carried out, and a 
representative Canadian element been intro- 
duced into the Draper Cabinet, the French 
Canadians would never have been an united 
body. Neither the circumstance of their 
exclusion nor its result can ever be repro- 
duced. 

If the selection of judges for the new 
Court of Appeal, created last Session of the 
Ontario Legislature, is not specially open to 
criticism, it is at least very different from 
what was generally expected. The prevail- 
ing Opinion, arising out of an idea of the fit- 
ness of things, was that the Chief Justices 
of the Courts of Queen’s Bench and Com- 


mon Pleas, and the Chancellor, with the 


Chief Justice of the old Court of Appeal, 
would form the new Court. 


It was thought 
that the Judges, whose chief business it 
will be to review the judgments of the other 
courts, should be men of great experience, 
who have long occupied leading positions 
in the other courts ; and that it was due to 


the distinguished functionaries named that | 


they should have the refusal of these offices. 
What has happened is, that Chief Jus- 
tice Draper has been retained; that Mr. 
Strong has been translated from the Vice- 
Chancellorship to the new Court, and that 
the Court has been completed by the ap- 


pointment of two barristers, Mr. Christopher | 


Patterson and Mr. Burton. Against these 
appointments there is nothing to be said, 
except that two of the judges, who are 
entirely without judicial training, will have to 


pass in review the judgments of men who | 


have been some twenty years on the Bench. 
They may not fail in the duties required of 
them, but they can hardly be as well pre- 
pared for the discharge of their duties as 
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| they would have been if the exercise of the 


| judicial function were not new to them. 
have been perfect if Mr. Papineau’s tempera- | 


ment would have allowed him to follow any | 
leader, was due to their exclusion from office | 


A question of salary may have had some- 
thing to do with the Chief Justices being 
passed over. The pay of the judges in the 
new court will be less than in the old courts ; 
and it is believed the Chief Justices would 
have been reluctant to submit to a diminu- 
tion of their remuneration, and a postpone- 
ment of the time when they would be entitled 
to the same amount of retiring allowance 
that they could now claim. Last Session of 
Parliament it was understood there would be 
a question of removing this inequality, but 
the jealousy of the smaller Provinces, which 
refused to take any note of differences in the 
amount of work or the cost of living in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, blocked the way. 
If this be the real cause—if the Government 
found itself unable to make the remuneration 
of the Appellate judges equal to that of the 
judges in the other courts—the country has 
been deprived of the services, in this capacity, 
of men whose experience points them out as 
presumably the fittest, because the Legisla- 
ture grudged granting adequate remunera- 
tion. A judiciary of whom this could be 
said would already be in a state of decline. 
But the Court of Appeal, as actually consti- 
tuted, may prove equal to the duties required 
of it. Chief Justice Draper and Mr. Strong, 
senior justice, will satisfactorily discharge 
any duties that may fall to them; and the 
two new good appointments have fallen to 
lawyers likely to develop into unexception- 
able judges. It would have been desirable, 
| however, that they should have passed to 

the Appellate jurisdiction through a proba- 
tionary term of service in the older courts. 
Farmers’ Unions, under the name of 
| Granges, of which so much has been heard 
in the Western States, have obtained a 
footing on Canadian soil. A circular in- 
forms us that delegates from different Cana- 
| dian granges met at London on the 2nd 
| June, appointed officers, and issued a “de- 


| claration of principles.” The officers, male 
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and female, appear to be all residents of 
towns and villages. The “ principles” con- 
sist of good resolutions, involving questions 
of personal deportment and domestic eco- 
nomy ; of economic maxims, good, bad, in- 
different, doubtful and impossible: a con- 
fused jumble of good intentions and ignorant 
assertion. The farmer and the manufac- 


turer are to come together, without the in- 


tervention of the trader. This is possible 
only to a limited extent ; and where it is 


nomy. of purchases. 


contact will be impossible. It is conceiv- 
able that agricultural implements and many 
other things, by being bought in quantities 
from the manufacturer, may be got much 


cheaper than when they are surcharged with 


two additional profits—one of the wholesale 
and the other of the retail dealer. 


money. We do not derive much instruction 
from the statement that “transportation 
companies of every kind are necessary ” to 
the success of the farmer ; or from a de- 
clared hostility to such management of cor- 
porations—railway companies being pre- 
sumably alluded to—as “tends to oppress 
and rob the people of their just profits.” 
These things cannot, any more than “the 
tyranny of monopolies,” be understood with- 
out a bill of particulars. Many of the decla- 
rations, which are evidently intended to be 
expressions of the highest wisdom, are eco- 
nomical fallacies in their crudest form. We 
may be quite sure that a man who makes a 
public declaration that he is opposed to high 
rates of interest, has only a vague and inac- 
curate idea of the laws on which the rate of 
interest depends. And when high profits 
in trade are mentioned with the same abhor- 
rence, it is plain that the writer fancies the 
remedy is to be found in something else 
than competition ; that both can, in some 
occult way, be regulated by arbitrary con- 
trol. 





To denounce mortgages and credit | 


in general terms, which admit of no excep- 
tions and take no account of the conditions 
under which credit may be obtained and 
borrowed money used, is no proof of the 
possession of superior wisdom, though the 
public is evidently expected to regard the 
denunciation in that light, -and to accept as 
a revelation the information it assumes to 
convey. 

Political discussion is interdicted by the 


| grangers ; but, as many of the questions on 
possible, a Farmers’ Union may lead to eco- | which the members take a stand have a poli- 
When the manufac- | 


turer is in England or Germany the direct | dict can be maintained. 
| likely to glide imperceptibly into politics, in 


| which case existing political parties will bid 


tical side, it is difficult to see how the inter- 
They are more 


for their support. If the farmers as a body 
could ever unite on a common political 
platform, they would carry all before them ; 


but happily there are very formidable obsta- 
By this | 
species of co-operation the farmers may save | 


cles to the formation of a class interest so 
powerful and overwhelming as this would 
prove. Nosecret society, bound together by 
oaths and passwords, has ever yet, in this 
country, been able to maintain a political 
unity ; and if the grangers should be linked 
together by the same ties, they would not be 
likely to present an unexampled instance of 
unity unless they had a definite political aim 
from the first. So far as the questions in which 


| the organization is interested may become 


subjects of legislation, the members would be 
bound to select and support candidates will- 
ing to accept and advocate their views ; and 
it is quite possible that many of them find 
themselves committed in advance, before 
they were well aware what they were doing. 
The members bind themselves “ to main- 
tain our [their] laws inviolate,” an obligation 
which may easily cover the ground we have 
indicated, and perhaps a great deal more. 
There is always danger of organizations like 
this being controlled for the benefit of a few 
individuals, whose object in setting them up 
is fully known only to themselves ; and there 
is the more ground for suspicion on this 
score when, as in the present ifstance, the 
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imitation of what has been done in a neigh- 
bouring country is more apparent than any 
ground of necessity for the movement in the 
circumstances under which it is set on foot. 


Except during the heat of passion in which 
the Reciprocity Treaty of 1853 was abro- 
gated, perhaps there never was a time when 
Canada could not have obtained a new 
treaty, if she would have consented to pay 
the price demanded: the introduction into 
the schedule of a long list of manufactures, 
which the Americans feel certain they could 
supply our market with. The former treaty 
was condemned, ostensibly, because it was 
confined to raw produce: it was on that ac- 
count unreasonably denounced as one-sided ; 
and whenever the question of Reciprocity has 
since come up, the Americans have always 
stated their readiness to enter into a new 
treaty, provided Canada would corsent- to 
admit their manufactures frée of ditty. The 
argument, intended to prove the vartial 
character of the Treaty of 1853, was put in a 
shape which Canadians were asked to accept 
as a demonstration. Under that treaty, the 
Americans imported more from us than we 
took from them. This argument assumes 
that the importation of Canadian produce 
into the States was in some way disadvan- 
tageous to that country. But was thisso? To 
a great extent the trade was one of conveni- 
ence: each country imported at one point 
on the frontier the same description of arti- 
cles that it exported at another. In this way 
local convenience was consulted, local wants 
were supplied. This convenience was the 
measure of the benefit of the treaty, and the 
benefit was mutual. 

But the powerful rings of American manu- 
facturers who had obtained the control of 
their own market by duties largely prohibi- 
tory, cast a longing eye on the Canadian 
market. Free access to that market would 





stand in lieu of impossible annexation. From 
them first came the objection that the former | 
treaty was one-sided ; they afterwards used | 
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their influence to prevent the negotiation of 
any new treaty from which their wares were 
excluded. They were not willing to enter 
the Canadian market on the same terms that 
the English manufacturer is obliged to enter 
it: they demanded for the textile fabrics of 
Lowell and the finished products of the 
Pennsylvania iron mines an advantage over 
Birmingham and Manchester: a discrimina- 
tion in favour of the foreign over English 
manufactures. In every period of recurring 
commercial depression, they sent goods to 
the Canadian market, to be sold at prices 
which would barely reimburse their expen- 
diture on them, sometimes at a positive loss. 
They were obliged to realize to maintain 
their credit ; and they selected a neigbour- 
ing foreign market, because it would be ruin- 
ous to them to reduce the price in their own 
country. Under these circumstances they 
chafed over the barrier of duties, feeble as 
it was, which‘met them at the frontier. If 
they could get free access to this market, 
they:wouid change in a day from implacable 


| enemies to warm friends of Reciprocity. 


e 


If-Canada gets a treaty now it will be be- 
cause she is willing to pay the price for it 
which she never would pay before ; because 
she is willing to permit a large class of Ameri- 
can manufacturers free access to this mar- 
ket. There are three things that require to 
be well considered before this point is 
settled : How England will like to see Can- 
ada discriminate against her manufactures ; 
what the probable effect on Canadian 
manufactures will be; how the inevitable 
deficit in the revenue which will result is to 
be made good. The negotiations are con- 
ducted in the name of England ; and Im- 
perial interests must be left to the care of 
Imperial functionaries. Any treaty that 
may be agreed upon will necessarily receive 
the sanction of the Imperial Government 
before it goes into operation. Mr. Disraeli 


| must be left to answer the complaints 


of British manufacturers, if any be made. 
To Canadian manufacturers the Ottawa 
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Government must account. They are in no 
mood to welcome a treaty by which Ameri- | 
can manufactures will be admitted free of | 
duty. Last session they appeared in force at | 
Ottawa to demand an increase of the tariff, 
in which they had only a moderate degree 
of success. But, for the two and a half per | 
cent. additional duty they must have felt | 
inwardly thankful, though they treated it as 
too little to justify the audible expression of 
gratitude. From what they said on the intro- 
duction of the original draft of the new tariff, 
it will be possible to form some idea of the 
tone they will take if they find American 
manufactures being admitted free of duty. 
Some of these gentlemen may possibly find 
themselves caught in their own net. They 
have asked to be put on an equality with the 
Americans, and have volunteered the state- 
ment that, with a more extended market, 
they could manufacture cheaper: if they 
find the American market ‘open‘to them, on 
the same terms that ‘Americans can enter 
our market, where will be their n¢ght to com- 
plain? Manufactures that have’ ‘already 
taken root ought to be able to bear this 
competition ; for the cost of producing inany 
articles must be less in Canada than in the 
States, where the entire scale of prices is 
higher. The deficit which must result from 
freeing a large list of American manufactures 
Mr. Cartwright may have the pleasure of 
dealing with. But he will be able to meet 
it in a prospective form ; for the treaty could 
not go into effect till the commencement 
of the financial year 1875. It would be 
sheer waste of time to attempt to anticipate 
how he would perform that task. 

The increase of the capacity of our canals 
forms one of the stipulations of the draft of 
the proposed treaty submitted by the British 
plenipotentiaries. The extent to which the 
St. Lawrence canals are capable of being 
deepened is not a settled point. Not even + 
the most competent engineers are certain 
that a depth of fourteen feet is attainable ; 


and we presume that no government would 


"pronounced. 
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authorize a stipulation to be made in its 
name that the depth should be more than 
twelve feet. Of course, the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, in whose name treaties are made, 
cannot undertake to stipulate that the Ca- 
nadian canals shall be increased to any 
specific dimensions ; all it can undertake 
to do is to recommend Canada to do the 
work in a particular way, and perhaps 
within a given time. A stipulation that 
Canada should build the Caughnawaga 
canal, for the use and benefit of Americans, 
would in itself be highly objectionable. It 
will be a canal for taking the trade from 
Canada. Its justification must be sought 
in the equivalents we are to get for the sacri- 
fices we are called upon to make. To ena- 
ble any one to judge of their relative value, 
it would be necessary that he should have 
the whole treaty before him ; for it is only 
as a whole that its merits and demerits can 
be fairly bakineed, and a definite judgment 
Canada, it is certain, will be 
réquited to make many sacrifices; the 
first of which—the amount she would be 
entitled to receive under the Treaty of 
Washington for admitting Americans to her 


in-shore fisheries—will be measurable by a 
money standard. 


There has been no arbi- 
tration, as it was intended there should be, 


| to determine the amount ; but to arrive at 


some approximate figure would seem to be 
a preliminary step essential to anything like 
definiteness in the negotiations for a Reci- 
procity Treaty. The sacrifices which are 
demanded from us would require some very 
substantial equivalents, and these would not 


| be complete without the reciprocal admis- 


sion of the vessels of each country to register 
in the other, and the mutual throwing open 
of. the coasting trade of the lakes. Without 
these concessions Canada would get nothing 
that could be called equivalents for the sa- 
crifices she would be required to make ; and 
if the Americans be noi prepared to con- 
cede these points, the negotiations would 
not be worth the trouble they have cost. 
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There are some matters of minor impor- 


tance, in which Canadian interests would 
require to be guarded. The proposed draft 


of treaty, as sent to the Senate by President | 


Grant is represented as having come from 
the British plenipotentiaries. The Presi- 
dent confines himself to recommending this 
document to the favourable consideration of 
the Senate, but even this advi.e has not 
been acted upon, and the question is post- 
poned till the December Session. In the 
tunity to exercise their vocation, and it is 
quite impossible to foresee what course the 
Senate may take seven months hence. 
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involved. Parliament had been asked to 
intervene ; and this last resource is confess_ 
edly not abandoned, but only postponed 
till the Privy Council shall have pronounced 
on the constitutionality of the Common 
School Law. ‘The money necessary to pro- 
secute this appeal was provided by Parlia- 
ment, and is expended under the direction 
of the bishop. That the decision will be 


otherwise than adverse, the Roman Catholics 


| do not appear to hope; and in that case 
meantime, the cities will have ample oppor- | 


Mr. Costigan, the mouthpiece in the House 


| of Commons of the Bishop and Roman Ca- 
| tholic clergy of New Brunswick, will again 


| invoke the interference of Parliament. 
England is semi-officially represented as | 


having been passive throughout the entire | 
negotiations. The whole responsibility of the | 


proposed Treaty is assumed by the Canadian 
Government, and the negotiator whom it 


nominated, and the Imperial Government | 


appointed. It is something to know that, 


despite the circumlocution to which it was | 


necessary to resort, the fullest assumption of | resolutions, passed last Session of the Local 


responsibility may be expected from the 
Ottawa Government. 


He 
will do so, if the threat be carried out, with 
the opinion of the English Law officers of 
the Crown before him, that Parliament has 


| noright to interfere ; backed as it must then 
| be by the judicial decision of the Privy 


Council. All this was known to the electors 


| of New Brunswick, whose decision at the 


polls is in full accord with the Wedderburn 


| Legisture, in which the interference of the 


That will be a satis- | 


° . - | 
factory element in the discussion of the | 
projected Treaty, when its merits and de- | 


merits come under review. 


The New Brunswick elections, as was fore- | 


seen, have gone largely in favour of the Gov- 
ernment. There was but one question on 
which the ear of the electors could be got ; 
and the decision has been an emphatic ne- 
gative of the demand made by the Roman 
Catholics for Separate Schools. 
involved much more than the simple ques- 
tion whether Separate Schools should be 
granted or refused. 
rate Schools had so mismanaged their case 
that the party of resistance found itself called 
upon to defend the constitutional rights of 
the Province. 


diction of the Provincial Legislature. The 
veto of the Governor-General had been 


The issue | 


Parliament of Canada or that of the Empire, 
unless on the requisition or consent of New 
Brunswick, was deprecated. 

If a different policy had ruled the action 


| of the Separate School advocates—if they 





| 


had been content to leave the question to 
the operation of public opinion in the Pro- 
vince—the defeat they have encountered 


would not have been half so decisive as it 
| has proved. 


It is quite conceivable that 
many who would be comparatively indiffer- 
ent whether Separate Schools were conceded 


or not, would feel themselves bound to 


| defend, to the last extremity, the menaced 
The partisans of Sepa- | 


constitutional rights of the Province. The 
contest has been waged in a way that has 
unnecessarily created feelings of bitterness 


| between classes of the population, which half 
Repeated attempts had been | 


made to take the question out of the juris- | to remove. The Catholics have thrown away 


the life-time of a generation will be required 


whatever chances of success they may have 
had ; chances that were not very promising 
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at best, and which ill management was sure 
to make desperate. 

The substantial loss of the vanquished 
party is, after all, much more apparent than 
real. Substantially, it appears the Catholics 
can get what they want, if they be willing to 
take it in the way it is offered. In three wards 
of the city of St. John, a local journal‘in- 
forms us, “ Separate schools are established 
to all intents and purposes ; bishop, priest, 
trustees, government, people, all consenting.” 
The defeated party will now probably not 
disdain to accept the substance, even if it 
should continue to fight for what some regard 
as only a shadow and a name, though it is 
no doubt a great deal more. The way of 
getting round the law is not clearly de- 
scribed. But it is hinted that when a Chris- 
tian Brother passes the ordinary examination 
and receives a license as teacher, the school 
over which he exercises control becomes 
by common consent a separate school, and 
he is allowed under certain regulations to 
impart religious teaching to the pupils. - If 
this is done in St. John, it is assumed that 
it can be done equally well in other places, 
though that would seem to be a hasty con- 
clusion. Separate schools established under 
these conditions would be merely tolerated 
schools. Unless Catholic trustees could be 
elected, there would be no certainty that 
anything like a separate school could be 
established. The example set in St. John, 
though it might not always be easy to follow, 
seems to point to the only practical compro- 
mise which can give the Catholics a large 
measure of what they claim without disturb- 
ing the legal basis on which the common 
school system rests. 

A judgment has been pronounced by 
Judge Routhier, of the Superior Court of the 
Province of Quebec, which is destined to 
become famous. It lays down the doctrine 
that a priest or bishop, no matter what in- 
jury he may inflict on individuals, in the 
assumed exercise of his ecclesiastical func- 
tions, cannot be called to account in the 


civil tribunals; that if the offender be a 
priest, the injured party must content him- 
self by appealing to the bishop, and if he be 
a bishop, the only appeal is to Rome. The 
liberty of the pulpit is put on a level with 
the liberty of the press ; but with a singular 
forgetfulness of the fact that the press is 
amenable to the law, and may be called on 
to answer a charge of libel, either in a civil 
ora criminal action. Divine right, no longer 
claimed for kings, is attributed to the priest ; 
and while English law and the Gallican li- 
berties are alike ignored, the syllabus is held 
up as containing the rules by which a Cana- 
dian court is to be guided. The Guibord 
appeal case is the only living sign of active 
opposition to ecclesiastical assumption in 
the Province of Quebec. 

The political strength of sacerdotal au- 
thority in Quebec may be judged by the 
circumstance that Ze Pays, a journal of 
decided national tendencies which was pub- 
lished many years in Montreal, came to the 
conclusion some two years ago, that its ex- 
istence was a political mistake, and was suc- 
ceeded by a new journal which was careful to 
avoid the error of coming into collision with 
the clergy. The new journal found it neces- 
sary to go much farther and counteract the 
principles of pronounced liberalism which it 
professed on questions of domestic politics, 
by setting up the Count de Chambord and 
Don Carlos as objects of admiration in Eu- 
rope. This devotion was too artificial to last ; 
but it is accounted a crime in a liberal journal 
of Quebec to speak otherwise than favour- 
ably of the pretender Don Carlos, 4 Rot 
legitime et tres catholique, as the Minerve 
puts it. The truce between the Jesuits and 
Liberals of Quebec, which has many of the 
characteristics of an alliance, is among the 
most notable signs of the times. In the elec- 
tions of 1867, every successive number of Ze 
Pays was a continued indictment against the 
clergy for their alleged interference with the 
rights of electors. But in these more happy 
times, when the old battles have ceased, a 











previous editor of Ze Pays makes no diffi- 
culty of proposing, as a member of the Legis- 
lature of Quebec, the “restoration” of the 
Jesuit barracks at Quebec, to the Jesuits of 
to-day, though the order had been abolished 
by the Pope when the property was assumed 
by the State, and no legal succession could 
be established. 

Whether the Currency Bill passed by the 
United States Congress will produce infla- 
tion, as its supporters hope, is a question on 


parts of the country must fail: the fallacy of 
assuming that it can be made to bear any 





| 


| 


uniform relation to the population gives | 


us a measure of the degree of financial wis- 
dom which Congress brought to bear on the 


question. There cannot be an arbitrary 
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faith dispels the hope which had been 
indulged that the formation of the new 
Government would be coincident with the 
inauguration of a bold and vigorous foreign 
policy. The Saturday Review dismisses this 
unfounded expectation with a _ witticism. 
“The foreign policy of the present Govern- 


| ment,” it says, ‘‘is so exactly that of the last, 


that the great difficulty with Lord Granville 


| and Lord Derby must be, to feel which of 


| them is in office.” A similar expectation of 
which opinion is much divided. The attempt | 


to equalize the volume of currency in different | 


a change of colonial policy will probably 
meet a like disappointment, so far as it 


| assumed that any great change was likely to 


take place. 


The vote on Mr. Trevelyan’s bill to extend 


| household suffrage to the counties, shows 


| that the Liberal party is far from being an 


redistribution of the currency ; the only re- | 
distribution possible is what may result from | j : 
Harcourt absented themselves. Disraeli took 


the operation of natural laws. The legal right 


to redistribute to the amount of $25,000,000, | 
has long remained inoperative, and the pro- | 


vision for a further redistribution cannot be 
more successful. 
Bill, as it originally passed the Senate—the 
provision to substitute bonds for cash in pay- 
ment of greenbacks—has been eliminated. 


The worst feature of the | 


That Congress intended to produce inflation | 
is plain from the provision which increases | 


the ainount of legal tenders from $356,000,- 
000 to $382,000,000, but as the bill abolishes 
what has been called a reserve of $18,000,- 
000, the effect may not be what Congress 
intended. 

The eight days’ visit of the Emperor of all 
the Russias to England is not likely to 
affect the future destinies of Central Asia. 


unit on the question. Mr. Lowe voted 
against it, while Mr. Goschen and Sir Wm. 


care not to make his opposition the expres- 
sion of a final policy. In saying the time for 
the extension of the franchise had not come, 
he virtually admitted that it is coming. It 
may come thesooner for Joseph Arch having 
taught the labourer the secret and the power 
of association. Just now the labourer’s at- 
tention is absorbed by the question of wages, 
which he begins to look at in connection 
with the alternative of emigration. Mr. 
Arch is expected to accompany a number of 
emigrants to Canada. In his struggle with 
his employer, the labourer gets a large 
measure of sympathy and assistance. The 


| relation of employer and employed will hence- 
| forth be put on a new footing. 


The recollection of the repudiation of the | 


Black Sea Treaty, and the still more recent 


violation by the Russian Government of its | 


pledge in regard to the Khiva, made the 


reception of the royal visitor somewhat cold | 


and languid, though it was studiously re- 
spectful. 


The front with which the Disraeli 
Government meets this act of Russian bad 


While church patronage goes by the board 
in Scotland, the House of Lords appoints a 


| committee to enquire into the question of 


church patronage in England. The avowed 
object of the Bishop of Peterborough, by 
whom the committee was moved for, is to 
abolish the sale of next presentations to livings. 


| The abolition of patronage as understood in 


Scotland, will not come in in England for 
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some time. The Ecclesiastical Discipline 
Bill has passed the House of Lords, but it 
is likely to be thrown out in the Commons. 
The central idea of the measure is to enforce 
some sort of uniformity ; and the effect of 


putting it into force would almost certainly 


be to mature existing divergencies into an 
open rupture. Lingering privilege gives way 
slowly before the demands of justice, even in 


fiscal matters. Lands used for shooting have 


hitherto been free from assessment ; but the | 


exemption can no longer be maintained, even 


by a Conservative Government. Woodlands | 
| late Emperor, one of whom, an officer of the 


too will henceforth pay local rates. 


France is again on the edge of a volcano. 


The discussion of the Constitutional Bills | 
has been the occasion of exciting scenes in | 


the French Assembly, which have been re- 


produced elsewhere ; though the cause ap- | 


pears to have been an election in which the 
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Bonapartists obtained an unexpected suc- | 
| This, we are sorry to say, does not indicate 
| any general decline in the passion for duel- 


cess. The partizans of the Empire, who 
have become very active, are as unscrupu- 
lous as ever, part of their policy being 
apparently to provoke their rivals to fight 


| the infuriated Imperialists. 


attempted to reply, but his voice was 
drowned in the general commotion. When 
the Chamber adjourned Gambetta and his 
friends were followed and assaulted by 
On the arrival 
of the train at Paris, his pursuers tried to 
induce Gambetta to repeat the strong expres- 
sion which he had used in the Assembly. 
The Imperialist journals caught up and 


| echoed the tone of their leaders ; and the 


evening after the scene described in the 


| Assembly Gambetta was jostled at the Ver- 


sailles railway station by creatures of the 


Imperial Guard, attempted to strike the Re- 
publican deputy. Next day this scene was 
reproduced, and Count St. Croix struck him 
with a stick across the face ; but instead of 
provoking a duel and getting a chance to 
shoot the object of Imperial hate or run him 
through with a sword, he got six months’ 
imprisonment with the addition of a fine. 


| ling in France ; for though Gambetta has 


| wisely refused to fight, a proposal was made 


duels as a means of removing obstacles | 


out of their way. 
their treatment of Gambetta, the most for- 
midable of their foes, and, as far as an indi- 
vidual can be, the chief hope of France at 
the present time. M. Gambetta, who gene- 


This is very apparent in | 


rally shows himself to be under the discip- | 


line of complete self-control, appears for 


once to have been betrayed into something | 


like an outburst of passion. The Govern- 
ment of September being charged by the 


that ten Republican deputies should fight as 
many Bonapartists. But M. Cassaneau, who 
was challenged by M. Clemenceau, replied 
that he would fight only Gambetta. If Gam- 


| betta were open to accept challenges, the 
| swords of the Bonapartists, which were used 


to so little purpose in defending France, 


| would cut the thread of his existence before 


a week passed. The policy of these Bona- 
partists is scarcely distinguishable from a cal- 


| culated policy of assassination; for it is a 


Imperialists in the Assembly with having | 


entered into fraudulent contracts and made 


improper appointments, Gambetta, amidst | 


a storm of excitement, replied that he had 
answered the questions of the committee by 


mere calculation how many duels any one 
man, not a noted duellist, could fight without 
being killed. The Left found itself equally 
at war with the Government and the Imperi- 


| alists. When the question of what treatment 


whom the charges were investigated ; but he 
| receive was brought up in the Chamber, the 


denied the right of the Bonapartists in the 
Chamber, whom he contemptuously desig- 
nated ‘‘ wretches,”—ces misérables was the 
term used—to interrogate him. M. Rouher 


the conduct of the Bonapartists ought to 


Minister of the Interior distributed the blame 


| about equally between the two parties ; for 


which a vote of censure on him was pro- 
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posed, but it failed on a vote of 377 against 
326. Still the Government did not find a 
a passive attitude possible, and Ze Pays 
was visited with the penalty of suspension. 
In the bestowal of that species of favours 
the Government makes some show of impar- 
tiality ; the prosecution of Republican jour- 
nals having followed a few days after the 
suppression of Ze Pays. The Government 
was defeated in its attempt to carry its meas- 


-ure for the disfranchisement of a large part 


of the population in the municipal elections. 
The proposal will accrue to the advantage 
of the Imperialists, with whom the advocacy 
of universal suffrage is a settled thing. 

The policy of the Imperialists seems to 
be to take advantage of the demand for a 
dissolution to insist on making the claims of 
the son of the man of Sedan the subject of 
a plebiscite. M. de Bourgoing, whose Im- 


perialism is avowed, has been able to carry 


the election in the Niévre, which was thought 
to be strongly Republican. The Imperialists 
evidently consider their days of penance 
over, and instead of feeling contrition and 


shame for the pass to which their policy | 


brought the country, they push their claims 
with an impudent boldness bordering on 
brutality. The return of the Empire begins 
to be spoken of by the Left Centre as a pos- 


sible contingency ; and to avoid so great a | 


calamity it proposed an alliance with the 
Right Centre. The basis on which the Left 
Centre proposed to unite was the confirma- 
tion of McMahon’s power’s ; the organiza- 
tion of a Second Chamber ; the conferring 
on the President of the right of discharging 
both Chambers ; the appointment of Mc- 
Mahon’s successor by a joint vote of the 
two Houses. 
bably come to nothing. There is always a 
question of dissolution ; and though dissolu- 
tion is the best way out of the difficulty, the 
Assembly shrink from insisting on it. 


the most likely to gain by delay ; though if | 
they could get a plebiscite in the shape that | 








CURRENT EVENTS. 


But the negotiations will pro- | 
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suited them they would welcome it any day. 
It is reported that McMahon will recom- 
mend the Assembly to confer on him the 
power of dissolution, before the adjourn- 
ment; and if this be done the result of the 
elections would probably be to give the 
Republicans a commanding majority. 


In Spain Carlism prolongs its lingering 
and criminal existence, and sometimes even 
snatches a petty triumph of arms, though 
it more frequently meets reverses. The late 
Government, weak from internal divisions, 
had hardly cohesive power enough to keep it 
together, while Serrano was absent relieving 
Bilbao ; and on his return he decided be- 
tween the Moderates and the Progressists of 
which it was composed by throwing his in- 
fluence into the Conservative scale. The 
Progressists were not peremptorily excluded 
from the new Government ; but when Za- 
bala got the chief place and Sagasta was 
made Minister of the Interior, a very im- 
portant post, the Progressists declined to 
have anything to do with it. The desire is 
attributed to Serrano to seek a prolon- 
gation of his authority on the model of the 
French Marshalate ; and Marshal Concha 
is supposed to be favourable to Alfonso. 
Zabala’s offer of an amnesty to the Carlists, 
on condition that they would lay down their 
arms, has been, as might have been expected, 
without effect ; for in any event likely to 
happen, they may count on getting as good 
terms. In the Basque Provinces, Don Carlos 
has met with unexpected demands for peace, 


| accompanied by what the telegrams describe 


as a “revolt,” and he showed his humanity 
by ordering the complainants to be shot. 
When the Government has restored peace in 
Spain and Cuba, it assures the representatives 


of foreign powers its design is completely 
| to establish representative institutions.— 
At | 
present it looks as if the Imperialists were | 


Whether they will be monarchical or repub- 


| lican the nation may or may not be allowed 
to determine, for military power is every- 
thing in Spain at present. 
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SELECTIONS. 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE, 


(From Macmillan’s Magazine.) 


Electoral Disabilities of Women, the 
second reading of which is at hand, has re- 
ceived less attention than the subject deserves. 
The Residuum was enfranchised for the sake 
of its vote by the leaders of a party which for 
a series of years had been denouncing any ex- 
tension of the suffrage, even to the most intel- 
ligent artisans, on the ground that it would 
An ana- 


M R. FORSYTH’S bill for removing the 


place political power in unfit hands. 
logous stroke of strategy, it seems, is now me- 
ditated by the same tacticians in the case of 
Female Suffrage, the motion in favour of which 
is brought forward by one of their supporters, 
and has already received the adhesion of their 
chief. The very foundations of Society are 
touched when Party tampers with the relations 
of the sexes. 

In England the proposal at present is to 
give the suffrage only to unmarried women 
being householders. But the drawing of this 
hard-and-fast line is at the outset contested by 
the champions of Woman’s Rights; and it 
seems impossible that the distinction should be 


maintained. The lodger-franchise is evidently 


the vanishing point of the feudal connection | 


between political privilege and the possession 
The suffrage will become 
Ifa 
property qualification remains, it will be one 


of houses or land. 
personal in England, as it has elsewhere. 


embracing all kinds of property : 
tled on a married woman for her separate use, 
as well as the house or lodgings occupied by a 
In the counties already 


money set- 


widow or a spinster. 
married women have qualifications in the form 
of land settled to their separate use ; and the 
notion that a spinster in lodgings is specially 
entitled to the suffrage as the head of a house- 
hold, is one of those pieces of metaphysics in 
which the politicians who affect to scorn any- 
thing metaphysical are apt themselves unwarily 
to indulge. If the present motion is carried, 
the votes of the female householders, with that 
system of election pledges which is now ena- 
bling minorities, and even small minorities, to 
control national legislation, will form the crow- 


bar by which the next barrier will be speedily 
forced. 

Marriage itself, as it raises the position of a 
woman in the eyes of all but the very radical 
section of the Woman’s Rights party, could 
And 
yet an Act conferring the suffrage on married 


hardly be treated as politically penal. 


women would probably be the most momentous 
step that could be taken by any legislature, 
since it would declare the family not to be a 
political unit, and for the first time authorize a 
wife, and make it in certain cases her duty asa 
citizen, to act publicly in opposition to her hus- 
band. Those at least who hold the family to 
be worth as much as the state, will think twice 
before they concur in such a change. 

With the right of electing must ultimately go 
the right of being elected. The contempt 
with which the candidature of Mrs. Victoria 
Woodhull for the Presidency was received by 
some of the advocates of Female Suffrage in 
America only showed that they had not con- 
sidered the consequences of their own princi- 
ples. Surely she who gives the mandate is 
competent herself to carry it. 
liamentary; system, whatever the forms and 


Under the par- 


phrases may be, the constituencies are the 
supreme arbiters of the national policy, and 
decide not only who shall be the legislators, 
but what shall be the course of legislation. 
They have long virtually appointed the Minis- 
ters, and now they appoint them actually. 
Twice the Government has been changed by a 
plebiscite, and on the second occasion the 
Budget was submitted to the constituencies as 
directly as everit wasto the House of Commons, 
There may be some repugnance, natural or 
traditional, to be overcome in admitting wo- 
men to seats in parliament, but there is also 
some repugnance to be overcome in throwing 
them into the turmoil of contested elections, in 
which, as soon as Female Suffrage is carried, 
some ladies will unquestionably claim their part. 
Parliament who 
shrink from the step which they are now urged 
to take, but who fancy that they have no choice 


There are members of 
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left them because the municipal franchise has 
already been conceded. The municipal fran- 
chise was no doubt intended to be the thin end 
of the wedge. Nevertheless there is a wide 
step between this and the national franchise ; 
between allowing female influence to prevail in 


the disposition of school rates, or other local | 
rates, and allowing it to prevail in the supreme | 


government of the country. To see that it is 
so, we have only to imagine the foreign policy 
of England determined by the women, while 
that of other countries is determined by the 
men ; and this in the age of Bismarck. 

The writer of this paper himself once signed 


up by Mr. Mill. He has always been for en- 
larging the number of active citizens as much 
as possible, and widening the basis of govern- 
ment, in accordance with the maxim, which 
seems to him the sum of political philosophy, 
“That is the best form of government which 
doth most actuate and dispose all parts and 
members of the commonwealth to the common 
good.” He had not, when he signed the peti- 
tion, seen the public life of women in the United 
States. But he was led to reconsider what he 
had done, and prevented from going further, by 
finding that the movement was received with 
mistrust by some of the best and most sensible 
women of his acquaintance, who feared that 
their most valuable privileges, and the deepest 
sources of their happiness, were being jeopar- 


dized to gratify the political aspirations of a few | 


of their sex. For the authority of Mr. Mill, in 
all cases where his judgment was unclouded, 
the writer felt, and still feels, great respect. But 
since that time, Mr. Mill’s autobiography has 
appeared, and has revealed the history of his 
extraordinary and almost portentous education, 
the singular circumstances of his marriage, his 
hallucination (for it surely can be called no- 
thing less) as to the unparalleled genius of his 
wife, and peculiarities of character and tem- 
perament such as could not fail to prevent him 
from fully appreciating the power of influences 
which, whatever our philosophy may say, reign 
and will continue to reign supreme over questi- 
ons of this kind. To him marriage was a union 
of two philosophers in the pursuit of truth; and 
in his work on the position and destiny of wo- 
men, not only does he scarcely think of children, 
but sex and its influences seem hardly to be 
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present to his mind. Of the distinctive excel- 
lence and beauty of the female character it does 
not appear that he had formed any idea, though 
he dilates on the special qualities of the female 
mind. 

Mr. Mill has allowed us to see that his opini- 
ons as to the political position of women were 
formed early in his life, probably before he had 
studied history rationally, perhaps before the 
rational study of history had even come into 
existence. The consequence, with all defer- 
ence to his great name be it said, is that his 
historical presentment of the case is fundament- 


ally unsound. He and his disciples represent 
a petition for Female Household Suffrage got 


the lot of the woman as having always been 
determined by the will of the man, who, accord- 
ing to them, has willed that she should be the 
slave, and that he should be her master and her 
tyrant. “ Society, both in this (the case of mar- 
riage) and other cases, has preferred to attain 
its object by foul rather than by fair means ; 
but this is the only case in which it has sub- 
stantially persisted in them even to the present 
day.” This is Mr. Mill’s fundamental assump- 
tion; and from it, as every rational student of 
history is now aware, conclusions utterly erro- 
neous as well as injurious to humanity must 
flow. The lot of the woman has not been de- 
dermined by the will of the man, at least in any 
considerable degree. The lot both of the man 
and the woman has been determined from age 
to age by circumstances over which the will of 
neither of them had much control, and which 


| neither could be blamed for accepting or failing 


to reverse. Mr. Mill, and those who with him 
assume that the man has always willed that he 
should himself enjoy political rights, and that 
the woman should be his slave, forget that it is 
only in a few countries that man does enjoy 
political rights; and that, even in those few 
countries, freedom is the birth almost of yester- 
day. It may probably be said that the number 
of men who have really and freely exercised the 
suffrage up to the present time is not much 
greater than the number of those who have in 
different ages, and in various ways, laid down 
their lives or made personal sacrifices of other 
kinds in bringing the suffrage into existence. 
In the early stages of civilization the family 
was socially and legally, as well as politically, a 
unit. Its head represented the whole household 
before the tribe, the state, and all persons and 
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solute power over all the members, male as well 
as female, over his sons as well as over his wife 
and daughters. On the death of the head of a 


bodies without ; while within he exercised ab- 
| 


family, his eldest son stepped into his place, 

and became the representative and protector of | 
the whole household, including the widow of | 
the deceased chief. This system, long retained 
in conservative Rome, was there the source of 
the national respect for authority, and by an 
expansion of feeling from the family to the com- 
munity, to the patriotism which produced and 
sustained Roman greatness. 
lingered far down in history. It was not male | 
tyranny that authorized a Tudor queen to send 

members of the royal household to the Tower | 
by her personal authority as the mistress of the 

family, without regard to the common law 

against arbitrary imprisonment. 


But its traces | 


Such a con- | 
stitution was essential to the existence of the 
family in primitive times ; without it, the germs 
of nations and of humanity would have perished. 
To suppose that it was devised by the male sex 
for the gratification of their own tyrannical pro- | 
pensities would be most absurd. It was at least 
as much a necessity to the primitive woman as 
it was to the primitive man. It is still a neces- 
sity to woman in the countries where the pri- 
mitive type of society remains. What would be 
the fate of a female Bedouin, if she were sud- 
denly invested with Woman’s Rights and 
emancipated from the protection of her hus- | 
band? 

That the present relation of women to their 
husbands literally has its origin in slavery, and 


is a hideous relic of that system, is a theory 
which Mr. Mill sets forth in language such as, 
if it could sink into the hearts of those to whom 
it is addressed, would turn all affection to bit- 
terness, and divide every household against 
itself. 


foundation. It seems, indeed, like a figure of 
invective heedlessly converted into history. 


Even in the most primitive times, and those in 


which the subjection of the women was most | 
complete, the wife was clearly distinguished | 


from the slave. The lot of Sarah is different 
from that of Hagar; the authority of Hector 
over Andromache is absolute, yet no one can 
confound her position with that of her hand- 
maidens. The Roman matron who sent her 


slave to be crucified, the Southern matron who 


Yet this theory is without historical | 


| practice to enslave the minds of their wives.” 


was the fierce supporter of slavery, were not 
themselves slaves. Whatever may now be ob- 
solete in the relations of husband and wife is 
not a relic of slavery, but of primitive marriage, 
and may be regarded as at worst an arrange- 
ment once indispensable which has survived 
its hour. Where real slavery has existed, it 


| has extended to both sexes, and it has ceased 
| for both at the same time. 
| seclusion of women, perhaps the worst condi- 
| tion in which the sex has ever been, has its root, 


Even the Oriental 


| not in the slave-owning propensity so much as 
| in jealousy, a passion which, though extrava- 
.gant and detestable in its excessive manifesta- 


tion, is not without an element of affection. 
The most beautiful building in the East is that 
in which Shah Jehan rests by the side of Nour- 
mahal. 

If the calm and philosophic nature of Mr. 
Mill is ever betrayed into violence, it is in his 
denunciations of the present institution of mar- 
riage. He depicts it as a despotism full of 
mutual degradation, and fruitful of no virtues 


or affections except the debased virtues and the 


miserable affections of the master and the slave. 
The grossest and most degrading terms of Ori- 
ental slavery are used to designate the relations 
of husband and wife throughout the whole book. 
A husband who desires his wife’s love is merely 


| seeking “to have, in the woman most nearly 


connected with him, not a forced slave, but a 
willing one—not a slave merely, but a favourite.” 
Husbands have therefore “put everything in 
If 


a wife is intensely attached to her husband, “ex- 


| actly as may much be said of domestic slavery.” 


“It is part of the irony of life that the strongest 


feelings of devoted gratitude of which human 
| nature seems to be susceptible are called forth 
| in human beings towards those who, having the 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 





power entirely to crush their earthly existence, 
voluntarily refrain from using their power.” 
Even children are only links in the chain of 
bondage. By the affections of women “are 
meant the only ones they are allowed to have 
—those to the men with whom they are con- 
nected, or to the children who constitute an 
additional and indefeasible tie between them 
and a man.” The Jesuit is an object of sympa- 
thy, because he is the enemy of the domestic 
tyrant, and it is assumed that the husband can 
have no motive but the love of undivided ty- 
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ranny for objecting to being superseded by an 
intriguing interloper in his wife’s affections. 
As though a wife would regard with compla- 
cency, say a female spiritualist, installed beside 
her hearth. It is impossible to doubt that Mr. 
Mill’s views, in writing such passages, were 
coloured by the incidents of his life. But it is 
by circulating his book and propagating his 
notions that the petitions in favour of Female 
Suffrage have been obtained. 

The anomalies in the property law affecting 


married women, to which remedial legislation | 


has recently been directed, are like whatever is 


obsolete in relations between the sexes gene- | 
| is, and, while human emotions retain their force, 


rally—not deliberate iniquities, but survivals. 
They are relics of feudalism, or of still more 


primitive institutions incorporated by feudalism; 
and while the system to which they belonged | 


existed, they were indispensable parts of it, and 


must have been so regarded by both sexes alike. | 
Any one who is tolerably well informed ought | 
to be ashamed to represent them as the con- | 
It is not on one | 
sex only that the relics of feudalism have borne | 
| States, will probably be of a different opinion. 

The exclusion of women from professions is | 
cited as another proof of constant and immemo- | 
rial injustice. But what woman asked or wished | 
to be admitted to a profession fifty or even five | 
and twenty years ago? What woman, till quite | 
recently, would have been ready to renounce | 
marriage and maternity in order that she might | 


trivances of male injustice. 


hard. 


devote herself to law, medicine, or commercial 
pursuits ? The fact is, the demand is connected 
with an abnormal and possibly transient state 
of things. The expensiveness of living, 


combined with the overcrowded condition of the 


very callings to which women are demanding | 


admission, has put extraordinary difficulties in 
the way of marriage. Many women are thus 
left without an object in life, and they naturally 
try to open for themselves some new career. 
The utmost sympathy is due to them, and every 
facility ought in justice to be afforded them ; 
though unhappily the addition of fresh compe- 


rally famine has already been at work, will be 
as far as possible from removing the real root 
of the evil ; to say nothing of the risk which a 
woman must run in committing herself irrevo- 


cably to a precarious calling and closing against | 


herself the gate of domestic life. 
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But the de- 
mand, as has been already said, is of yesterday, 
and probably in its serious form is as yet con- 
fined to the countries in which the special 
impediments to early marriages exist. In the 
United States it is not easy to distinguish the 
serious demand from a passion for emulating 
the male sex, which has undoubtedly taken pos- 
session of some of the women there, as it took 
possession of women under the Roman empire, 
who began to play the gladiator when other 
excitements were exhausted. With regard to 
the profession of law, indeed, so far as it is con- 
cerned with the administration of justice, there 


always will be, a reason, independent of the 
question of demand, for excluding women, at 
least for excluding one of the two sexes. The 
influence of a pretty advocate appealing to a 
jury, perhaps in behalf of a client of her own 
sex, would not have seemed to Mr. Mill at all 
dangerous to the integrity of public justice ; but 
most people, and especially those who have seen 
anything of sentimental causes in the United 


What has been said as to the professions is 
equally true of the universities, which, in fact, 
were schools of the professions. A few years 
ago, what English girl would have consented 
to leave her home and mingle with male stu- 
dents ? What English girl would have thought 
it possible that she could go through the whole 


| of the medical course with male companions of 


| her studies ? 
| of settled belief in the right, as it is termed, of 
in a | 
country where the fashion is set by millionaires, | 


Even now, what is the amount 
“co-education?” What would be said to a 
young man if he presented himself in the name 
of that right at the door of Vassar, or any 


female college? Without arraigning the past, 


| those whose duty it is may consider, with the 
| deliberation which they deserve, the two dis- 


tinct questions, whether it is desirable that the 
education of both sexes shall be the same, and 


| whether it is desirable that the young men and 
| the young women of the wealthier classes shall 


; | be educated together in the same universities. 
titors for subsistence to a crowd in which lite- | 


Beneath the first probably lies the still deeper 


question, whether it is good for humanity that 
| woman, who has hitherto been the helpmate 
| and the complement, should become, as the 
| leaders in the Woman’s Right movement in 


the United States evidently desire, the rival 
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and competitor of man. Both she cannot be ; 
and it is by no means clear that, in deciding 
which she shail be, the aspirations of the leaders 
of this movement coincide with the interests of 
the sex.* 

If the education of women has hitherto been 
defective, so has that of men. We are now 
going to do our best to improve both. Surely 
no accomplishment in the acquisition of which | 
woman has been condemned to spend her time | 
could well be less useful than that of writing 
Greek and Latin verses. That the comparative | 
absence of works of creative genius among | 
women is due entirely to the social tyranny | 
which has excluded, or is supposed to have ex- 
cluded, them from literary and scientific careers, | 
cannot be said to be self-evident. The case ot | 
music, often cited, seems to suggest that there is 
another cause, and that the career of intellec- 
tual ambition is in most cases not likely to be 
happier than that of domestic affection, though 
this is no reason why the experiment should not 
be fairly tried. 


even in the past, have been somewhat exagge- 
rated. If Shelley was a childto Mrs. Mill, as 
Mr. Mill says, no “sociable disabilities ” hin- 
dered Mrs. Mill from publishing poems which 
would have eclipsed Shelley. 
heard an American lecturer of great eminence 


tious, was Mrs. Aphra Behn. 
name suggests the remark that as the relations 
of the sexes have been the most intimate con- 


ceivable, the action of character has been reci- | warrant us in concluding that a fundamental 


procal, and the level of moral ideas and senti- | 


ments for both pretty much the same. 

Mr. Mill, seeing that the man is the stronger, 
seems to assume that the relations between 
man and woman must always have been regu- 
lated simply by the law of the strongest. But 


* The question of Female Education is not here 
discussed. But the arbiters of that question will do 
well to bear in mind that the happiness of most 
women materially depends on their having healthy 
children ; and that children are not likely to be | 
healthy if the brains of both parents are severely | 
tasked. 





| protection. 


| even passionately enough. 
| the utmost breadth the essential equality of the 


And this lady’s | 
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strength is not tyranny. The protector must 
always be stronger than the person under his 
A mother is overwhelmingly supe- 
rior in strength to her infant child, and the 


child is completely at her mercy. The very 


| highest conception that humanity has ever 
| formed, whether it be founded in reality or not, 
| is that of power losing itself in affection. 


This 
may be said without lapsing into what has been 
called the religion of inhumanity. St. Paul 


| (who on an hypothesis is an authoritative ex- 


positor of the morality which became that of 
Christendom) preaches Fraternity plainly, and 


He affirms with 


| sexes, and their necessary relations to each 


other as the two halves of humanity. Yet he 
no less distinctly ratifies the unity of the family, 


| the authority of its head, and the female need 


of personal government ; a need which, when 
it is natural, has nothing in it more degrading 


| than the need of protection. 
Perhaps the intellectual dis- | 


abilities under which women have laboured, | tothe movement by a female writer in America, 


The “ Revolt of Woman ” is the name given 


who, by the way, claims, in virtue of ‘ superior 
complexity of organization,” not only political 
equality, but absolute supremacy over man. 


| But, in this revolt, to what do the insurgents 
The writer once | 


appeal ? 


To their own strength, or to the jus- 


: os ° 
| tice and affection of man? 
confidently ascribethe licentiousness of English | 


fiction in the early part of the last century to 
the exclusion of women from literary life. The 
lecturer forgot that the most popular novelist 
of that period, and certainly not the least licen- 


The main factors of the relation between the 
sexes have hitherto been, and probably still are, 


| natural affection—the man’s need of a help- 
| mate, the woman’s need of a protector and pro- 


vider, especially when she becomes a mother, 
and the common interest of parents in their 
children. One of these factors must be with- 
drawn, or greatly reduced in importance, to 


change in the relation is about to take place. 
Mr. Mill hardly notices any one of the four, 


| and he treats the natural relation which arises 


from them as a purely artificial structure, like 


| a paper constitution or an Act of Parliament, 


which legislatures can modify or abolish at 
their pleasure. 

It has no doubt been far from a satisfactory 
world to either sex ; but unless we attach a fac- 
titious value to public life and to the exercise 
of public professions, it will be very difficult to 
prove that it has been more unsatisfactory for 
one sex thanthe other. If the womanhashadher 
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: | 
sorrows at home, the man has had his wars and 
his rough struggles with nature abroad, and | 


with the sweat of his brow he has reclaimed 
the earth, and made it a habitation for his part- 
ner as well as for himself. 


If the woman has | 


had her disabilities, she has also had her privi- | 


leges. War has spared her ; for if in primitive 


the days before sentiment at least, than being 
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The question whether female suffrage on an 
extended scale is good for the whole commu- 
nity is probably identical, practically speaking, 
with the question whether it is good for us to 
have free institutions or not. Absolute monar- 
chy is founded on personal loyalty. Free insti- 


tutions are founded on the love of liberty, or, to 
times she was made a slave, this was better, in | 


| to. personal 


massacred. And her privileges have been con- | 


nected with her disabilities. 


If she had made | 


war by her vote, she could not have claimed | 


special respect as a neutral, nor will she be able 


to claim special respect as a neutral if she | 


makes war by her vote hereafter. 


In the United States the privileges of women | 


may be said to extend to immunity, not only for 
ordinary outrage, but for murder. 
whose guilt has been proved by overwhelming 
evidence, is let off because she is a woman ; 
there is a sentimental scene between her and 
her advocate in court, and afterwards she ap- 


speak more properly, on the preference of legal 
government. But the love of 
liberty and the desire of being governed by 
law alone appear to be characteristically male. 
The female need of protection, of which, so 
long as women remain physically weak, and so 
long as they are mothers, it will be impossible 
to get rid, is apparently accompanied by a pre- 
ference for personal government, which finds 


| its proper satisfaction in the family, but which 


A poisoner, | 


gives an almost uniform bias to the political 
sentiments of women. The account commonly 
accepted of the reactionary tendency which all 


| admit to be generally characteristic of the sex, 


pears asa public lecturer. The whiskey crusade | 


shows that women are practically above the 
law. 


sex, are hailed as a new and beneficent agency 


Rioting, and injury to the property of | 


tradesmen, when committed by the privileged 


in public life ; and because the German popu- | 
lation, being Jess sentimental, asserts the prin- | 

. . | 
ciples of legality and decency, the women are | 


said to have suffered martyrdom. So far from 
the American family being the despotism which 


politics of the United States. 
ask for the suffrage, say some American pub- 
licists, they must have it ; and in the same way, 
everything that a child cries for is apt to be 
given it, without reflection as to the conse- 
quences of the indulgence. 


There is, therefore, no reason for setting the | 
| would fall. 


sexes by the ears, or giving to any change 
which it may be just and expedient to make, 
the aspect of a revolt. We may discuss on its 
own merits the question whether female suf- 
frage would be a good thing for the whole com- 
munity. The interest of the whole community 
must be the test. As to natural rights, they 
must be sought by those who desire them, not 
in communities, but in the primeval woods, 
where the available rights of women will be 
small. 





| more permanent, being 


| and virtually, to all frachises together. 
Mr. Mill describes, the want of domestic autho- | 
rity lies at the root of all that is worst in the | 
If the women | 


is, that they are priest-ridden. No doubt many 
of them are priest-ridden, and female suffrage 
would give a vast increase of power to the 
clergy. But the cause is probably deeper and 

g, in fact, the sentiment 
inherent in the female temperament, which 
again is formed by the normal functions and 
circumstances of the sex. And if this is the 
case, to give women the franchise is simply to 
give them the power of putting an end, actually 
It may 
not be easy to say beforehand exactly what 
course the demolition of free institutions by 
female suffrage would take. In the United 
States probably some woman’s favourite would 


be elected President, and re-elected till his 


power became personal, and perhaps dynastic. 
But there can be little doubt that, in all cases, 
if power were put into the hands of the women, 
free government, and with it liberty of opinion, 


In France, it is morally certain that at the 
present moment, if votes were given to the 
women, the first result would be the restoration 
to power of the Bourbons, with their reaction- 
ary priesthood, and the destruction of all that 
has been gained by the national agonies of the 
last century. The next result would be a reli- 
gious crusade against German Protestantism 
and Italian freedom. 

But would the men submit? Would they, in 
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compliance with the edict of the women, and | 
in obedience to a woman’s government, haul. | 


down the tricolor, hoist the white flag, bow 
their necks to the yoke of Reaction, and march 


against the victors of Sedan in a cause which | 


they detest? This question points to another 
serious consideration. It is true that law is 


much stronger now than it was in primitive or | 


feudal times, and a woman is more under its 


protection and less under the private protection | 


of her husband and her kinsmen. But law, 
after all, though the fact may be rough and un- 
welcome, rests at bottom on the force of the 
community, and the force of the community is 
male. No woman can imagine that her sex 
can execute, or in case of rebellion re-assert, 
the law ; for that they must look entirely to the 
men. The men would be conscious of this, 
and if any law were made exclusively in the 
interests of the women, and in contradiction to 
the male sense of justice, they would refuse to 
carry it into effect. In the United States there 
have been intimations, on the part of the wo- 
men, of a desire to make a very lavish use of 
capital punishment, untrammelled by the tech- 
nical rules of evidence, for offences or supposed 
offences against the sex. The men would, of 
course, refuse execution ; law would be set at 
defiance, and government would be overturned. 
But the bad effects of the public consciousness 
that executive force—the rude but indispen- 
sable basis of law—had been partly removed, 
and that the law was being made by those who 
had not the power to carry it into effect, would 
not be limited to manifest instances of 
influence of sex in legislation. 


the 


as in Jamaica, an elective government has 
rested on two races, equal, legally speaking, in 


5? 


political power, but of which one. was evidently 


inferior in real force to the other, reverence for 
law has been weak, and the result has been dis- 
astrous. There can be little doubt that, as soon 
as the Federal bayonets are removed, there 
will be another case of the same kind in the 
Southern States ; laws made by negro majori- 
ties will be set at defiance by the stronger race. 
To personal despotism or class domination 
civilization can put an end, but it cannot elimi- 
nate force. 

It is very likely that in England, the women, 
to reform drunken husbands, would vote for 
extreme prohibitory measures against liquor ; 


| defiance, of the law. 


In cases where, | 


but the difficulty of carrying such legislation 
into effect, great as it is already, could hardly 
fail to be much increased by the feeling that it 
was the act of the women, and the consequence 
would probably be contempt, and perhaps open 
Female legislation with 
regard to education in the interest of clerical 
ascendency, would be apt to be attended by the 
same effects. 

Elective government, with the liberty of 
opinion and the power of progress which are its 
concomitants, has been brought into existence 
by the most terrible throes of humanity. When 
perfected and firmly established, it will, as we 
hope, and have good grounds for believing, give 
to reason .and justice an ascendency which they 
have never had before in human affairs, and 
increase the happiness of all by making private 
But 
its condition, if we look at the world as a whole, 


interest subordinate to the public good. 
is still exceedingly precarious. All the powers 
of class interest, of sybaritism, of superstition, 
are arrayed against it, and have vast forces at 
their command, including the great standing 
armies of Europe, while they find accomplices 
in the lassitude, the alarm, the discouragement 
caused by the revolutionary storms which, un- 
happily, are almost inevitable attendants upon 
the birth of a new order of things. Its existence 
having been so far a struggle, and an assertion 
at the sword’s point, of principles, just in them- 
selves, but needing qualification to make them 
available as the foundations of a polity, it is 
full of defects, to remedy which, so as to make 
it the deliberate expression of public reason, 
clear of sectional interest and passion, is now 
the great aim of political thought and effort. 
Those to whose hands it is committed at this 
crisis are trustees for posterity of a heritage 
bought by ages of effort and torrents of blood ; 
and they are bound to allow neither their own 
ambition nor that of any one else, if they can 
help it, to imperil the safety of their trust. That 
women would be likely to vote for one set of 
aspirants to political office rather than for the 
opposite set, would be a very bad reason for 
withholding from them the suffrage even for a 


| day ; but that they would probably overturn the 


institutions on which the hopes of the world 
rest, is as good a reason as there can be for 
When 
firmly established in 


withholding anything from anybody. 


free institutions are 
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Europe, the question of Female Suffrage may, 


perhaps, be raised with less peril, so far as poli- | 


tical interests are concerned ; but to take a | and our experience of female agitations in this. 


female vote on their fate at present would be | country seems to tell pretty much the same 


as suicidal as it would have been to take a 
female vote on the issues between Charles the 


First and the Parliament in the middle of the | 


Civil War. 
So far as elective government has succeeded, 


of the improvements, moral and material, which 
it has produced. They are mistaken if they 
imagine that they fared better under the form 
of government which, in France and elsewhere, 


have thrown themselves into it in the United 
States can be doubted by no human being ; 


tale. That party politics require mitigation, 
and perhaps something more, may be readily 
admitted ; but we are not likely to make the 


| cauldron boil less fiercely by flinging into it 
| female character and Home. 
women in general have fully reaped the benefit | 


| surely difficult to believe. 


| does not produce unhappiness. 


if they had the power, their sentiment would | 


lead them to restore. They were not exempt 
from the misery and starvation brought into 
every home by the ambitious wars and the 
general misrule of the monarchies or even from 
the cruelty of their criminal laws. Down to 
the last days of the monarchy in France, women 
as well as men were broken alive upon the 
wheel for theft. 


It is needless to say that any discussion of 


the relative excellence, intellectual or moral, of | 


the two moieties of humanity, would be equally 
barren and irrelevant. The only question is 
as to the proper spheres of the man and woman ; 
and assuredly, by unsexing women, we should 
do no homage to their sex. 

It is alleged that female influence would 
mitigate the violence of party politics. But 
what ground have we, in reason or experience, 
for believing that women, if introduced into 
the political arena, would be less violent than 
men? Hitherto they have been free from poli- 


no part in politics, just as home has been an 
asylum from political rancour because politi- 
cal division has not been introduced between 
man and wife. 
being more excitable, and having, with more 
warmth and generosity of temperament, less 
power of self-control, women would, when once 
engaged in party struggles, be not less, but 
more, violent than men. 


and in the revolt of the Commune, the women 
notoriously rivalled the men in fury and atro- 
city. The same was the case in the late Ameri- 


can Civil War. What has been the effect of 
public life on the character of the women who 


That Home would escape disturbance it is 
We are told that a 
difference of religion between man and wife 
The fact may 
be doubted when the difference is strong. But 
religion is an affair of the other world ; and it 
does not, atall events it need not, bring people 
into direct, much less into public collision in 
this world. Aman and his wife taking oppo- 
site sides in politics would be brought into 
direct and public collision, especially if they 
happened to be active politicians, about a sub- 
ject of the most exciting kind. Would the har- 
mony of most households bear the strain? 
Would not a husband who cared for his own 
happiness be apt to say that if his wife wanted 
it she might have the vote, but that there should 
be only one vote between them ? 

Men are not good housekeepers, and there 
need not be anything disparaging in saying 
that women, as a rule, are not likely to be good 
politicians. Most of them, after all, will be 
married, and their sphere will be one in which 
they do not directly feel the effects of good or 
bad government, which are directly felt by the 
man who goes forth to labour, and the practical 


| sense of which, more than anything else, forms 
tical vices, because they have generally taken | 


| mass of mankind. 


the political wisdom, such as it is, of the great 
Nor would there be any- 


| thing, generally speaking, to balance the judg- 
| ment, as it is balanced in men by the variety of 


But the chances are that, | 


practical needs and considerations. Even with 


| male constituencies, particular. questions are 
| apt to become too predominant, and to lead to 
| the exaction of tyrannical pledges and to nar- 


All our experience, | 
in fact, points this way. In the Reign of Terror, 


row ostracism of conscientious public men. But 
with Female Suffrage there would probably be 


| always a woman’s question, of a kind appealiag 


to sentiment, such as the question of the Con- 


| tagious Diseases Act, which demagogues would 


take care to provide, and which would swallow 
up every other question, and make a clean sweep 
of all public men who might refuse to take the 





woman’s pledge. With Female Suffrage, the 
question of the Contagious Diseases Act would 
probably have made a clean sweep at the last 
general election of all the best servants of the 
State. 

Mr. Mill had persuaded himself that great 
capacity for government had been displayed by 
women, and that there was urgent necessity for | 
bringing them into the management of the 
State. But he can hardly be serious when he | 
cites as an instance of female rule a constitu- 
tional queen whose excellence consists in never 
doing any act of government except under the | 
guidance of her Ministers. The queens reg- 
nant or consort, before our monarchy became 
constitutional, who may be said to have wielded 
power, are the Empress-Queen Matilda, Eleanor 
the wife of Henry II., Isabella the wife of | 
Edward II., Margaret of Anjou, Mary, Eliza- 
beth, and Henrietta Maria. Not much can be | 
made of this list when it is considered that 
both Margaret of Anjou and Henrietta Maria | 
were, by their temper, principal causes of civil 
wars, and that the statesmanship of Elizabeth | 
has totally collapsed between Mr. Froude’s first 
volume and his last, while her feminine rela- 


line, the wife of George II., rendered, in a 
womanly way, high services to the State. Mr. 
Mill says, from his experience at the India 
Office, that the queens in India are better than | 
the kings. But the reason is obvious. British | 
protection has suspended the operation of the 
rude checks on the vices of Indian despots, and | 
a woman brought up in the zenana, though she | 
cannot possibly be a good ruler, may well be 
better than a hog or a tiger. 

Neither the cases of queens, however, nor | 
those of female regents of the Netherlands, to 
which Mr. Mill gives so strange a turn, (as | 
though Charles V. and Philip II. had preferred | 
females on account of their ability to male 
members of the house,) are in point. They all | 
belong to the hereditary system, under which 
these ladies were called to power by birth or 
appointment, and surrounded by councillors 
from whose policy it is scarcely possible to 
-distinguish that of the sovereign. Under the 


| genius of his wife. 
| of judging of her speculative powers, and even 
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elective system women would have to make their 
own way to seats in Parliament and to office 
by the same means as male politicians, by 
canvassing, stumping, wrestling with competi- 
tors in debate ; and the female character would 
be exposed to influences entirely different from 


| those which operated on Isabella of Castile. 


Without pressing the argument against 


| “ Premiers in the family way” too far, it may 


safely be said that the women who would best 


| represent their sex, and whose opinions would 
| be worth most, would be generally excluded 


from public life by conjugal and maternal duty. 


| Success with popular constituencies would pro- 
| bably fall to the lot, not of the grave matrons 
| and spinsters whom Mr. Mill evidently has in 
| view, but of dashing adventuresses, whose me- 


thods of captivating their constituents would 
often be by no means identical with legislative 
wisdom, or calculated to increase our veneration 
for their sex. 

Mr. Mill is the real father of the whole move- 
ment ; the arguments of its other champions 
are mere reproductions of his. Whatever biased 


| his mind, therefore, ought to be carefully noted ; 


| and again it must be said that he was possessed 
tions with Leicester and other favourites have | 
contracted a much more ominous complexion 
in a political as well as in a moral point of view. 
On the other hand, it is probable that Eleanor, 
the wife of Edward I., and certain that Caro- | 


by an illusion—an illusion beautiful and touch- 
ing, but still an illusion—as to the political 
He has given us the means 


they, it is evident, were not extraordinarily 


| high. 


That there are women eminently capable of 
understanding and discussing political ques- 
tions nobody will deny. Thesewill find a sphere 
in the press, through which many men exercise 


| a power which makes it a matter of indifference 


whether they have a vote or not. But it by no 
means follows that it is expedient to put politi- 
cal power into the hands of the whole sex ; 
much less that it is expedient to do so at a 
moment when it is morally certain that they 


| would use their power to cancel a good deal of 


what has been done in their interest, as well as 
in that of their partners, by the efforts of the last 
two hundred years. 

Some supporters of the movement flatter 
themselves that women would always vote for 


| peace, and that Female Suffrage would conse- 


quently be a short method of ridding the world 
of war and standing armies. Such experience 
as we have hardly warrants this anticipation. 
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Female Sovereigns, as a rule, have not been 
eminently pacific. It would be difficult to find 
four contemporary male rulers who made more 
wars than Catherine the Second of Russia, 
Maria Theresa, Madame de Pompadour, (who 
ruled France in the name of her lover,) and the 
Termagant, as Carlyle calls her, of Spain. It 
is widely believed that the late Empress of the 


French, inspired by her Jesuits, was a principal | 


mover in the attack on Germany. Those who 
know the Southern States say that the women 
there are far more ready to renew the Civil 
War than the men. The most effective check 
on war is, to use the American phrase, that 
every one should do his own fighting. But this 
check cannot be applied to women, who will be 
comparatively irresponsible in voting for war. 
A woman, in fact, can never be a full citizen in 
countries where, as in Germany, it is part of a 
citizen’s duty to bear arms. 


Finally, it is said that there are certain specific 


grievances under which women labour, and 
which call for immediate redress, but of which 
redress cannot be had unless women are em- 
powered to extort it from their husbands and 
brothers at the polls. Of course if there is 
wrong, and wrong to half humanity, which can- 


o 


not be righted in any other way, we must at once | 


accept Female Suffrage, whatever perils it may 
entail. 

In the United States the grievance of which 
most is heard is the tyrannical stringency of the 
marriage tie, which, it is alleged, gives a man 
property in a woman, and unduly interferes with 
the freedom and genuineness of affection. Some 
of the language used is more startling than 
this, and if reproduced might unfairly prejudice 
the case. But male legislatures in the United 
States have already carried the liberty of divorce 
so far, that the next step would be the total 
abolition of marriage and the destruction of the 
family. The women themselves have now, it is 
said, begun to draw back. They have probably 
become aware that liberty of divorce must be 
reciprocal, that marriage is pre-eminently a 
restraint placed on the passions of the man in 
the interest of the woman, that a woman loses 


her charms more easily than she loses her need | 
of a protector, and that to the children divorce 
Mr. Mill demands 
for the “slave” the privilege of changing her 
master ; he forgets that he would at the same 


is moral and social ruin. 


time give the master the privilege of changing 
his slave. 

The question, of which more is heard here, as 
to the right of women to the control of their 
own property, was one the importance of which 
was not likely to be fully perceived while com- 


| paratively few women earned their own bread. 


However, now that it is perceived, the British 
legislature has at least gone so far in removing 


| anomalies that it need not despair of seeing 


itself do complete justice. In the United States, 
male legislatures, so far from being unwilling, 
display almost an exaggerated propensity to 
sever the interest of the wife from that of the 
husband. An eminent American jurist told the 
writer that he knew a case in which a woman 
was compelling her husband to work for her as 
a hired labourer, and another in which a woman 
had accomplished a divorce by simply shutting 
the door of the house, which was her own pro- 
perty, in her husband’s face. After all, it must 
be remembered that the man remains responsi- 
ble for the maintenance of the woman and her 
children, and that the analogy of a commercial 
partnership, which is in vogue with the champi- 
ons of Woman’s Right in the United States, is 
very far from holding good : commercial jus- 
tice between themselves and their husbands is 
not what the women really want. It must be 
remembered, too, that the male has by nature 
certain advantages over the female which no 
legislature on earth can annul; and that it is 
necessary in the interest of both sexes, but 
especially in the interest of women, to render 
the restraint of marriage acceptable, not only to 
persons of cultivated sensibility, but to ordinary 
men. If the ideal of marriage which floats in 
the pages of Mr. Mill were actually embedied 
in legislation, and the husband were stripped of 
all conjugal rights, and left with nothing but the 
responsibility of maintaining the family, it is at 
least possible that the result among the coarser 
masses of mankind might be the increase of 
license and the consequent degradation of 
women. 

It is commonly said in the United States by 


| the Woman’s Right party, that women are under- 


paid for their labour, and a vague hope is held 
out that this might be set right by female legis- 
In most fields of industry women are 
new-comers, and on all new-comers old custom 
is apt at first to bear hard. Female singers, 


lation. 
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pianoforte players, novelists, painters, milli- 
ners, are not underpaid. 
school-mistresses are paid less than male clerks 
and school-masters, this may be partly because 
continuance in the calling is an element of 
value, and women are taken off by marriage. 
That a New-Yorker will persist, out of regard 
for the aristocracy of sex, in paying a mana 
high price for his labour when he can get the 


work done as well for less money by a woman, | 


is not much to be apprehended. But that legis- 
latures, male or female, could equalize wages, 
few will be credulous enough to believe, though 
it is possible that the attempt might be made. 
As to domestic cruelty, if it can be stopped by 
any extension of the criminal law; there is surely 
not the slightest reason for believing that male 
legislatures are unwilling to perform that duty, 
though of course criminal legislation in this 
case, as in all others, to be effective, must keep 
terms with reason and justice. In fact, in this 
matter, women are probably better in the pre- 
sent hands than they would be in their own. 
The source of these infamies and horrors in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred is drink ; 


| and if the member for Marylebone, instead of 
If female clerks and | 


tampering with the relations between the sexes, 


| will turn his mind to the improvement and ex- 
| tension of the legislation commenced under the 


late Government against intemperance, he will 
deserve in the highest degree the gratitude of 
woman in general, and especially of those who 
have the greatest claim to our sympathy. 

The case of women is not that of an unen- 
franchised class, the interest of which is distinct 
from that of the enfranchised. The great mass 
of them are completely identified in interest with 
their husbands, while even those who are not 
married can hardly be said to form a class, or 
to have any common interest, other than mere 


| sex, which is liable to be unfairly affected by 


class legislation. There is, therefore, no reason 
why Parliament should not do justice in any 
practical question relative to the rights of 
women which may be brought before it, as it 
has already done justice in several such ques- 
tions, without invoking upon itself the coercion 
of Female Suffrage. 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 


A COUNTRY WALK WITH THE POETS. 


(From the Victoria Magazine.) 


I have gathered a posy of other men’s flowers, and nothing but the thread that binds them is my own.— 


MONTAIGNE. 


T is in the power of each one of us to find, 
as the Good Duke did in As You Like 


it— 


Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stone, and good in everything. 


And true poetry consists in taking the “ com- 
mon round, the daily task,” of human life ; or 
in observing the treasures hid among hedge- 
rows and by meadow streams, as well as the 
grander adjuncts of trees with autumn tints and 
soft hazy mountains melting off into the mys- 
terious blue distance ; and with these materials 
weaving a song that shall speak home to the 
hearts of the uninstructed countryman and 
innocent child. 

There are people to whom poetry is simply 


a number of words strung like beads upon a 
string ; people who may be classed as strictly 
anti-poets and painters ; anti-lovers of nature 
and the beautiful; to whom Wordsworth’s 
lines in Peter Bell may aptly be applied— 

A primrose by a river's brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 


But to a real lover of nature every blade of 
The 
rivers with ‘‘ an inner voice,” the sighing of the 
summer woods about them blowing, which 
“makes a murmur in the land,” the song of 
birds, the hum of insects on the wing, are to 
them ‘‘so many voices, and not one of them 
is without signification.” 


grass speaks in an intelligible language. 
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We may divide the poets of nature into two 
schools—those who paint with the brush of a 
Rubens and those who use the more delicate 
touch of a Raphael. Milton and Spenser stand 
foremost among the first, while Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth, and Tennyson be- 
long to the latter. 

In the 4th Book of Paradise Lost we have 
the following description of the bower : 

—— It was a place 
Chosen by the Sov’ran Planter, when He fram’d 
All things to man’s delightful use ; the roof, 
Of thickest covert, was inwoven shade 
Laurel and myrtle, and what higher grew 
Of firm and fragrant leaf; on either side 
Acanthus, and each odorous bushy shrub 


Fenc’d up the verdant wall: each beauteous flower, | 


Iris all hues, roses, and jessamine, 

Rear’d high their flourish’d heads between, and 
wrought 

Mosaic ; underfoot the violet, 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 


. , . | 
Broidered the ground, more colour’d than with stone 


Of costliest emblem. 


Exquisite as this picture is, we lose sight of 


the individual flowers in it: it is the Bower 
that is the subject of Milton’s word painting. I 


think that the metre in which this splendid | 


poem is written is not suited for minute detail. 
It flows on in a deep, solemn current, now 


thundering forth in scenes of terror, and de- | 


scribing the arch-fiend’s journey to hell’s nine- 
fold gates ; now changing into soft music, like 
the nestling of angels’ wings far up in the blue 
heaven, to usher in that still small voice that 
Elijah heard after the tempest had passed. 

In the Adlegro and Penseroso, both of which 
were written, as was the greater part of the 
Paradise Lost, at Horton, Milton gives us many 
beautiful pictures of pastoral scenes ; but no- 
where do we find the minute description of the 
daisy, foxglove, or cowslip, which some of our 
great poets have given us. 

Shelley, in his Spirit of Solitude, has de- 
scribed, in glowing language, a tropical forest, 
where— 

Like clouds suspended in an emerald sky, 

The ash and the acacia floating hang 

Tremulous and pale. 
In rainbow and in fire, the parasites, 

Starr’d with ten thousand blossums, flow around 
The grey trunks ; 


————— Soft mossy lawns 


Like restless serpents clothed | 


| 
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Beneath these canopies extend their swells, 
Fragrant with perfumed herbs, and eyed with blooms 
Minute, yet beautiful. 


Shelley has, however, shown us in his poem 
of the Sensitive Plant that he was also a minia- 
ture-painter. In the 2nd Book, Canto vii., of 
the Faerie Queen, Spenser gives us an account 
of the Garden of Proserpine— 


The mournful cypress grew in greatest store 
And trees of bitter gall, and ebon sad, 

Dead sleeping poppy ; and black hellebore ; 
Cold coloquintida, and tetra mad ; 

Mortal samnitis, and cicuta bad ; 

With which th’ unjust Athenians made to die 
Wise Socrates, who, thereof quaffing glad, 
Pour’d out his life and last philosophy 

To the fair Cirtias, his dearest belamy. 


Swinburne has given us, in his Garden of 
Proserpine, a stanza that resembles the above— 


No growth of moor or coppice, 
No heather flower or vine, 

But bloomless buds of poppies, 
Green grapes of Proserpine. 

Pale beds of blowing rushes, 
Where no leaf blooms or blushes 
Save this, whereout she crushes 
For dead men deadly wine. 


He also alludes to the cécu¢a or hemlock. 
Tetra was the old name for the deadly night- 
shade, and the mortal samnitis is the saim or 
juniper tree. 

The above quotations will be sufficient to ex- 
plain what I mean by the Rubens school of 
poetry. It is, however, with the Raphael 
school that I intend to deal. 

Chaucer stands first as the poet who has 
given us the most minute description of his 
favourite flower, and of the manner in which he 
worshipped her. In the Legend of Good 
Women he tells us how he rose early in a spring 
morning before the sun had risen, so that he 
might rush out into the fields and see the daisy 
open, its resurrection as he quaintly calls it, 
and how— 

Adown full softly I began to sink, 

And leaning on my elbow and my side 
The longé day I shope me to abide, 

For nothing ellés, and I shall not lie, 

But for to look upon the daisy ; 

But men by reason well it callé may 

The day’s eye, or else the eye of day, 
The empress and the flower of flowers all. 
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And then in the evening he again went to the 
fields— 
To see the flower, how it will go to rest, 
For fear of night, so hateth it the darkness. 


der far in those days to find his Empress of 
flowers— 
green fields and oaks, 
With branches broad, laden with leavés new, 
That sprangen out against the sunné sheen, 


Some very red, and some a glad light green 


were to be met with in the very heart of our | 


great city of London. 

In none of his poems does Chaucer fail to 
mention the emblem of Innocence. In the 
Flower and the Leaf the fair lady with the 
branch of Agnus, castus (a kind of willow) in her 
hand, sings— 

A bargeret, in praising the daisy, 
For as me thought, among the notés sweet, 


She saidé ‘‘ Si douce est la Marguirite.” 


Chaucer was also the first to notice the man- | 


ner in which the daisy opened at sunrise and 
closed at sunset. ‘“‘ This flower,” says a quaint 
old English author, ‘‘is such a wanderer that 
it must have been one of the first flowers that 
strayed and grew outside the garden of Eden.” 

Passing from the father of English poetry | 


come to the prophet of humanity—-the thousand- 


' 


souled Shakespeare ! His favourite flower ap- 
pears to have been the violet, but he loved all 
the treasures of the fields and hedges, and the 
names he gives them are those by which little 
children and country folk still call them. 

In Cymbeline he speaks of the “ winking 
Mary-buds ” which begin “ to open their golden 


eyes.” In some parts of England the haw- | 


thorn still bears the old name, and the month 


of May is still called “ Mois de Marie” in | 
France. The clover-flowers were called cocks- | 


heads and honeysuckle in olden days. 

How exquisitely touching is that scene be- 
tween Ophelia and Laertes :— 

Ophelia. There’s rosemary, that’s for remem- 
brance ; pray, love, remember ; and there are 
pansies, that’s for thought. There’s fennel for you, 
and columbines ; there’s rue for you, and here’s some 
for me. We may cail it herb of grace o’ Sundays— 
you may wear your rue with a difference. There’s 
a daisy. I would give you some violets, but they 
withered all when my father died. 


The rosemary was said to comfort the brain 


and strengthen the memory, hence it was worn 


| at weddings and at funerals. The fennel ts 


also called Love-in-a-mist. Later on, when 


| the Queen tells Laertes that his sister is 
The father of English poetry had not to wan- | 


drowned, she says— 


There is a willow grows aslant a brook 


| That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream, 

| There with fantastic garlands did she come, 

| Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples, 
| That liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 


But our cold maids do dead-men’s-fingers call them. 


The crow-flower is the common campion. 


The long-purples belong to the orchis family, 


and are generally known by the name of Pur- 
ple-loosestrife. 

The Widsummer Night's Dream really takes 
place in May. There is no allusion in Shake- 


speare’s play to the bonfires and pageantries 


which usually took place in England on the 
24th of June, the Midsummer night of the olden 
days, when the country maidens gathered the 
magical St. John’s wort, which was to foretell if 
their lover would prove constant. Old Stowe, 
the topographer, tells us that it was the custom 
of the people on May-day to walk “ in the sweet 
meadows and green woods, there to rejoice 
their spirits with the beauty and savour of 
sweet flowers and with the harmony of birds 
praising God in their kind,” and this is what 
Shakespeare’s characters do throughout the 
Dream. 

Oberon tells a beautiful story of the little 
Western flower, the heartsease, or pansy, some- 
times called Kiss-me-behind-the-garden-gate 
and Herbe Trinity, which was- 

Before, milk-white, now purple with love’s wounds . 


And maidens call it Love-in-idleness. 

It must not be confounded with the love-lies- 
bleeding, which belongs to the’ Amaranth 
family ; and here it may be as well to remark 


| that the amaranth in poetry is often an ima- 


ginary flower, which was supposed never to 
fade. 

In the Winter's Tale Perdita enumerates the 
flowers she “ lacks to make a garland of ” 

Daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and wake 

The winds of March with beauty : violets dim 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 

Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 


Bright Phoebus in his strength. 
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Bold oxslips, and 
The crown-imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 
The fleur-de-luce being one. 


In some parts of England the country folk 
still say “ he died,” or “she was married about 
primrose time ;” and in Hamlet the word is 
used as an adjective to describe the gay and 
flowery path to ruin— 


The primrose way to the everlasting"bonfire. 


The fleur-de-luce is not, strictly speaking, a 
lily, but the Iris or flag-flower, and derives its 
name from Louis VII. of France, who chose it 
for his emblem before starting for the Crusades. 
The name is a corruption of Fleur-de-Louis, and 
is now called Fleur-de-lis. The crown-imperial 
is the Fritillary, and the daffodil or Lent lily is 
the Amaryllis, and is often called by Spenser 
and Michael Drayton “lily.” The white nar- 
cissus of the poets was called “ primrose peer- 
less;” it was a great favourite with the Greek 
writers; the Anemone is by some called the 
white narcissus, and the French called it ?herbe- 
au-vent, which is a translation of the Greek 
name Anemos—wind-flower, from which our 
word of anemone is derived. The dark purple 
kind is sometimes called Pasque-flower. The 
red anemone is by some said to be the “‘ lilies 
of the field” to which the Lord referred. Itis 
acommon flower in Palestine. 

In “Love's Labour Lost” four of the most 
exquisite lines occur, lines unsurpassed in sim- 
plicity and music by any of Shakespeare’s 
beautiful songs— 


When daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight. 


All those who are acquainteé with fields and 
méadows knowwell the Cardamine, or meadow- 
bitter-cress, the lady-smock of our old poets. It 
is sometimes called cuckoo-flower; but it was a 
common practice to call all flowers that ap- 
peared about the end of April by the name of 
the bird of ‘‘ wandering voice.” Old Walton, 
a true lover of nature, says, “ See here a boy 
gathering lilies and lady-smocks, and there a 
girl cropping culver-keys and cowslips, all to 
make garlands.” I have been unable satisfac- 
torily to make out what the culver-key really is. 
jn Sheridan’s Dictionary I found the word 


6 
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“culver-key, a species of flower”—a piece of 
information which left me as wise as I was 
before. I think, however, that it may be the 


old name for the wild geranium, sometimes 
called crane’s-bill and dove’s-bill, the word 
culver being the Angio-Saxon name for dove. 
Isaac Walton again mentions them in a song— 


Red hyacinth and yellow daffodils, 
Purple narcissus, like the morning rays, 
Pale gander-grass, and azure culver-keyes. 


The French call the wild geranium pied-de- 
pigeon. 

It has not been determined what “the cuckoo- 
buds of yellow hue” are. They are not the 
cuckoo-pints, which are arums, and often called 
by the children in the midlands ‘‘ Lords and 
Ladies.” How carefully do their little fingers 
pull off the hood and reveal the “ parson-in-his- 
pulpit,” as they call the tall spire in the centre. 
In Gloucestershire the children call it “ Jack- 
in-the-box.” 

Shakespeare mentions the “crimson drops 
>the bottom of the cowslip,” which he also 
calls ‘‘ cinque spotted ”— 


The cowslips tall her pensioners be; 

In their gold coats spots you see; 
Those be rubies, fairy favours, 

In those freckles live their savours. 

I must go seek some dew-drops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 


Little children call these rubies “peeps.” The 
cowslip was sometimes called paigle, petty- 
mullein, and palsywort. The French still call 
it “ Herbe-de-la-paralysie.” 

As the pansy denotes thought, so does the 
blue violet signify remembrance. There are 
three lines in Hamlet— 


Lay her i’ the earth, 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets grow. 


And in Jn Memoriam— 


And from his ashes may be made 
The violets of his native land. 


which imply remembrance after death. 

There was a quaint legend attached to the 
Mandragora, or mandrake. It is said that dogs 
were tied to pull the plant up, and so prevent 
the certain death of the person who dared to 
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attempt such a deed, and that the groans emit- 
ted by it when this was done were terrible: thus 
in Shakespeare— 


And skrieks like mandrakes, torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, go mad. 


Wordsworth’s favourite flower was the Celan- 
dine, or swallow-wort— 


Pansies, lilies, kingcups, daisies 
Let them live upon their praises; 
Long as there’s a sun that sets 
Primroses will have their glory; 
Long as there are violets 

They shall have a place in story. 
There’s a flower that shall be mine, 
’Tis the little celandine. 


I must pass over many poets, but I must not | 


omit Tennyson. Trees are what he delights in 
most— 


A million emeralds break from the ruby-budded lime 
When rosy plumelets tuft the larch. 
But here will sigh the alder tree, 
And here thine aspen shiver; 
Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro’ the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river. 
One willow over the river wept, 
By the margin willow-veil’d. 
Like satin shining palm 
On sallows in the windy gleams of March. 


In Amphion he gives us a long list of trees, 
among them “ the birch tree swang her fragrant 
hair,” and with wonderful skill has he brought 
out the characteristic of each tree— 


The poplars in long order due 
With cypress promenaded, 

The shock head willows two and two, 
By river gallopaded. 


In the Garden Scene in Maud he has de- 
scribed the emotions of the different plants— 


There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate. 
She is coming, my dove, my dear; 
She is coming, my life, my fate ; 
The red rose cries, ‘‘ She is near, she is near;” 
The white rose weeps, ‘‘ She is late;” 
The lark-spur listens, ‘‘ I hear, I hear;” 
And the lily whispers, ‘‘ I wait.” 


The sorrow of the passion-flower, the flush of 
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expectation on the red rose, the paleness of 
hope deferred in the white, the bright, hopeful 
exclamation of the wiry little larkspur, the gen- 
tle resignation of the lily—with what a loving 
tender hand has he painted each, 

In the May Queen the following verse occurs: 


The honeysuckle round the porch has wov’n its wavy 
bowers, 

And by the meadow trenches blow the faint sweet 
cuckoo flowers, 


| And the wild marsh marigold shines like fire in swamp 


and hollow gray. 


Here, by the “faint sweet cuckoo flower,” 
Tennyson means the ladysmocks, or meadow 
bitter cress. The marsh marigold we all know. 
It is the “ goldie” or “ goolie” of Chaucer. 

In the Zwo Voices he mentions the “ tufts of 
| rosy-tinted snow ” on the thorn, and again— 


The furry prickle fire the dells, 
The fox-gloves cluster dappled bells, 


But I have still to mention the birds of the 
poets, and so will conclude this part of my sub- 
ject with the words of the greatest of poets— 


Consider the lilies of the field; they toil not, neither 
| do they spin; and yet I say unto you that Solomon in 
| all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 


In Chaucer’s Nightingale and Cuckoo the lat- 
| ter is called the bird of ill omen. I confess that 
| I consider the poor bird is very badly treated in 
this poem. In the first place the nightingale 
requests him to “ move off” and leave the place 
to birds that can sing. The cuckoo tries to 
defend her song, and in doing so uses rather 
unparliamentary language, and rails against 
love. The nightingale vindicates love, but is at 
| last overcome with sorrow by the taunts and 
| bitter words of the cuckoo, and calls on the 
} God of Love for help, whereupon Chaucer tells 
| us he— 


| 
| 





started up anon, 
And to the brook I ran and got a stone, 
And at the cuckoo heartily cast ; 
And for dread he flew away full fast, 
And glad was I when he was gone. 
| In return for this most unprovoked assault, the 
Cuckoo, as he flay, 
He saidé, ‘‘ farewell, farewell, popinjay,” 
As though he scorned 


The oldest sample of English secular music 





which we possess is arranged to the oldest of 
our English songs— 


Summer is ycumen in 

Lhude sing cucu. 

Groweth sed or bloweth med, 

And springeth the wde nu, 
Sing cucu. 


It was a favourite song in the time of Eliza- | 
beth, and Shakspeare has introduced it Love's | 


Labour Lost. 


in Denmark there is a curious legend regard- 
ing this bird :—‘‘ When in early spring-time | 
the voice of the cuckoo is first heard in, the | 
woods, every village girl kisses her hand, and | 


asks, ‘Cuckoo, cuckoo, when shall I be married?’ 


And the old folks, borne down with age and | 
rheumatism, enquire, ‘ When shall I be released | 


from this world’s cares?’ The bird, in answer, 


continues saying ‘cuckoo’ as many times as 


the years will elapse before the object of their | 


desires will come to pass. 


in answering the questions put to her that she | 
has no time to build her nest, and lays her eggs | 


in that of the hedge sparrow.” 


Wordsworth has written the finest lines to | 


this bird— 


O blithe new comer! I have heard— 
I hear thee and rejoice. 
O cuckoo! Shall I call thee bird, 


Or but a wandering voice ? 


The lark and nightingale, the Attic bird of 


some poets, the Philomel of others, are however | 


the rivals for fame. 
beautiful lines to the sky-lark, which are so well 


known that no quotation is needed. The poet | 


Hogg has also written some verses so exquisite 


in their freshness and simplicity that I may be 


pardoned for giving them in full— 


Bird of the wilderness, blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea ! 

Emblem of happiness, blest is thy dwelling-place, 
Oh ! to abide in the desert with thee. 


Wild is thy lay, and loud, far on the downy cloud ; 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth! 
Where on thy dewy wing, where art thou journey- 
ing? 


Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 
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But as some old | 
people live to an advanced age, and some girls | 
never marry, the poor bird has so much to do | 


Shelley has given us some | 
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O’er fell and fountain sheen, o’er moor and moun- 
| tain green, 
| Over the red streamer that heralds the day, 
Over the cloudlet dim, over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherubim, hie thee away. 


| Then when the gloaming comes, love in the heather 
blooms, 


Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be ; 
Bird of the wilderness, blest is thy dwelling-place, 
Oh ! to abide in the desert with thee. 


But one line of Shakespeare’s— 


Hark ! hark !! The lark at heaven’s gate sings. 


alone would have sufficed to immortalize the 
herald of the morning. 

The nightingale’s song has always been called 
sad. Milton pronounced it— 


Most musical, most melancholy. 


S. T. Coleridge has answered this accusa- 
tion in the following manner :— 


Most musical, most melancholy bird ! 
| A melancholy bird! O idle thought. 
In nature there is nothing melancholy ; 
But some night-wandering man, whose heart was 
pierced 
| With the remembrance of a grievous wrong, 
Or slow distemper, or neglected love, 
And so, poor wretch, filled all things with himself, 
| And made all gentle sounds tell back the tale 
Of his own sorrows. He, and such as he, 
| First named thy notes a melancholy strain, 
—— ’Tis the merry nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates, 
| With fast thick warble, his,delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
| Would be too short for him to utter forth 
| His love-chant and disburden his full soul 
Of all its music. 


And Hartley Coleridge, in his verses to the 
| nightingale, says that the song is a combination 
| of fierce grief and wild joy— 


Oh nightingale ! what doth she ail? 
And is she sad or jolly ? 

For ne’er on earth was sound of mirth 
So like to melancholy. 


Tennyson, however, has best described the 
song— 


Wild bird, whose warble, liquid sweet, 
Rings Eden through the budded quicks, 
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O tell me where the senses mix, 
O tell me where the passions meet, 


Whence radiate: fierce extremes employ 
Thy spirits in the darkening leaf, 
And in the midmost heart of grief 

Thy passions clasp a secret joy. 


And I—my harp would prelude woe, 
I cannot all command the strings ; 
The glory of the sum of things 

Will flash along the chords and go. 


Th __ two lines describe, not only the song 
of the nightingale, but also that of the poem /x 
Memoriam. In both it is— 


The glory of the sum of things. 


which words and song are unable to express : 
and the same reason may be given for the 
nightingale’s song that Tennyson gives for 
writing his poem— 


I do but sing because I must. 


Chaucer mentions the old superstition that 


the nightingale’s* song enticed the leaves out 
of their buds— 


The nightingale 
That called forth the freshé leavés new. 


And Tennyson also alludes to it when he says— 


In whispers like the whispers of the leaves 
That tremble round the nightingale. 


And again in the line above quoted— 
Rings Eden through the budded quicks. 


The superstition attached to the robin has 
saved that little songster from an untimely 
death. 


It was supposed that its red breast came 


* The following song is said to be sung by the 
French peasantry, and supposed to be an imitation 
of the nightingale’s :— 

** Le bon Dieu m’a donné une femme, 

Que j’ai tant, tant, tant, tant, tant, battue.” 
Que s’il m’en donne une autre, 

Je ne la batterais plus, plus, plus, plus, 
Qu’un petit, qu’un petit, qu’un petit.” 





from the Lord’s blood which was sprinkled on 
it when the bird attended Him to the cross. 
And in the following lines by an American poet, 


John Greenleaf Whittier, another legion is well 
told— 


My old Welch neighbour over the way 
Crept slowly out in the sun of spring, 

Pushed from her ears the locks of gray, 
And listened to hear the robin sing. 


Her grandson playing at marbles stopped, 
And, cruel in sport as boys will be, 

Tossed a stone at the bird who hopped 
From bough to bough in the apple tree. 


Nay ! said the grandmother ; have you not heard 
My poor, bad boy, of the fiery pit, 

And how, drop by drop, this merciful bird 
Carries the water that quenches it ? 


He brings cool dew in his little bill, 
And lets it fall on the souls of sin ; 

You can see the mark on his red breast still 
Of fires that scorch as he drops it in. 


My poor Bron-rhuddyn! My breast-burned bird ! 
Singing so sweetly from limb to limb, 

Very dear to the heart of our Lord 
Is he who pities the lost like him. 


‘* Amen!” I said to the beautiful myth, 

‘* Sing, bird of God, in my heart as well.” 
Each good thought is a drop wherewith 

To cool and lessen the fires of hell. 


Prayers of love like rain-drops fall, 
Tears of pity are cooling dew, 

And dear to the heart of our Lord are all 
Who suffer like Him in the good they do. 


But I must finish my paper. All these 
beauties of flowers and birds are around us 
now, and will be for some time yet ; and as 


| we walk amid green fields and woods, now 


echoing to the song of countless visitors from 
far-off climes, shall we not say, with old Isaac 


| Walton— 


Lord, what music hast thou provided for thy 
saints in heaven, when thou affordest bad men such 
music on earth ? 
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HE recurrence of the Annual Exhibition of our 
two-year-old Art Union is an event of such 
importance to the social life of our young country as 
to call for an extended notice of it in these pages, de- 
voted as they are and ever have been to the advance- 
ment of all that tends to elevate and refine the popu- 
lar character. 

The general impressions conveyed by the present 
exhibition, mixed as they are, cannot on the whole 
be otherwise than satisfactory, the improvement on 
former collections, Provincial and otherwise, being be- 
yond question. The standard of excellence set by the 
Committee is undoubtedly considerably higher than 
any before known in our Art circles ; it is still, how- 
ever, not high enough to make the distinction of 
being an exhibitor one of any great honour. 
Art Union the nursing 
mother of painting as an art amongst us, it must be 


is to be—as it should be 
more chary of admittance to the honours of its walls ; 
and, while showing tender regard towards produc- 
tions of promise in the future, even if their present 
be somewhat weak, should be rigidly exclusive to- 
wards abortions, products of Vanity and Incompe- 
tence upon whom her maternal care would be thrown 
away. 

Of the subjects chosen by the artists exhibiting, it 


scapes, and those, in the main, national. Flowers and 
fruit in various forms and combinations are favourite 


studies. There are two or three portraits, and one 


pane Ste 
treatment of an historical incident ; but of figure 
studies, 


conceptive composition, home life, the 


charming little bits of cottage interior and peasant 


life of the English type ; the exquisitely finished | 


genre paintings of the French, we have no sample or 
suggestion. There is nothing of the idealistic, nothing 
but what is seen by the outside eye. This, while art 
is so young amongst us, is no matter of objection, 


Studying what they see, our artists will one day, and | 


that soon, be able rightly to imagine and paint that 
which they think. 

It is to be observed with divided satisfaction that 
certain of our artists have been seeking subject mat- 
terin the old world. It is clear that if we are to 
have High Art at home, Canadian painters—upon 
the principle that Mahomet must go the mountain— 
must visit the great European centres of art life, and 
educate hand, and eye, and mind, at the fountain 
head—the homes of the grand old-time life of which 


If this | 





here we know nothing save by hearsay and at second- 
hand. Satisfaction is divided, because the outcome 
of their travel is represented merely by a few sketches 
of Welch moors, and an English meadow or two. 
Good as these are, it was scarcely worth while to go 
so far to bring back so little. 

Another conclusion to which we are driven is, that 


| the place is yet vacant for the Artist of Canada, he 


who, born and bred in her, sharer of her hardships 


| and her successes, and /oving her through all, 


shall paint with faithful hand the thousand charms 
of her primal forest days as a country—her unfold- 
ing life as a nation. For landscape, he would have 
the great still forest-bound lakes with their ever-vary- 
ing aspect of sun and shade, summer green, and win- 
ter snow and ice; the fresh young life of Spring, 
fairer and dearer to us Canadians—as colour-hungry 
through long months of a white world, and the rich 


glories of the Fall. For historical subjects, Canada 


| has an unpainted, almost an unwritten, history of her 


own, as full of bloody incident and wrong as any 
artist could desire. The great historical incidents of 
these modern days have but little of dramatic or 
picturesque in their composition. The esthetic in 


pictorial art shudders at the severe lines and dull 


| colouring of 19th century costume, and though the 
will be remarked that the majority are strictly land- | 


poet still finds in humanity as wide a field as ever, 
the artist of these days is driven to nature or the past 
for his subjects. The past of Canada is picturesque 
enough, it only waits its artists. 

One more point. Rising as we rapidly are toa 
position in which architectural features are of consi- 
derable moment, it is a matter of surprise and regret 
that the department of ‘‘architectural plans and draw- 
ings” is so scantily filled, Messrs. Smith and Gem- 
mell, James and Conolly, J. Smith, R. C. Windeyer, 


| and E. Burke, all local architects, being the sole ex- 


hibitors. We can only suppose that as long as painted 
wood and tin are allowed to humbug the eye by the 
semblance of stone, as in our new Post Office and 
the Parliament Library at Ottawa, where height 
places the imposition beyond chance of detection, 


| architects of high artistic standing feel ashamed of 


submitting the delusive plans which misplaced parsi- 
mony, striving to be cheaply magnificent, compels 
them to design. True Art and falsity cannot live 
together. 

It is only necessary to premise, in commencing our 
critique, that only those pictures have been noticed in 
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which merit, to a greater or less degree, is apparent, 
a very considerable section of the pictures on view 
being composed, despite the laudable exertions of a 


vigilant hanging committee, of pictures of which it is | 


difficult to speak in praise. 

Beginning with the Oil Paintings, which num- 
ber some 86, we notice with satisfaction the large 
number of local and national subjects present. With 


but few exceptions, our artists have gone to the foun- | 
tain head—Nature—for inspiration, and though the 


result on the whole, as an exhibition, cannot be con- 
sidered as perfectly satisfactory, yet there is enough 
of promise to show that the time is not distant 
when, on our own ground, we shall be able to com- 
pete, at any rate with our neighbours, in the delinea- 
tion of the features of our noble country. This, 


colour than in the oil section of the exhibition. 


fifteen from the same hand being no uncommon num- 


ber. It is possible, however, that fewer canvases 


might have brought better work, The first screen 


presents a number of Mr. Verner’s productions, all 


dealing with native scenery and Indian life, and con- | 


taining the same defect of hard, unsympathetic treat- 


ment, which characterises his works. It is certainly 


to be regretted that, with Mr. Verner’s industry and | hills, with a would-be grassy foreground, too sugges- 


evident affection for this class of subjects, he should | 


be unable to enter into the poetry of the scenes he 
paints, or to transfer the sentiment to his canvas. 
‘**The Insecure Retreat,” (9,) by Mr. T. M. Mar- 
tern, is an animal study of rats and a cat in conjunc- 
tion with a green pail and an oil can. The cat, whose 


ment of anxiety, is nervously watching a hole in the 


floor, strangely oblivious of the fact that a couple of | 
bold buccaneers of rats are complacently licking the | 


oil off the top of the can behind her, with a noble 
but abnormal disregard of their natural enemy. The 


execution is good, the fur of the deluded pussy being 


well rendered, and the rats evidently a ‘‘ life’ study. 

A pretty little canvas is the ‘‘ Stray Lamb,” (16) 
by Allan Edson, the subject being a small but care- 
fully worked up bit of forest hill-side, full of broken 
light and shade, the mofi/ being supplied in the pro- 


gramme by the figure of a sheep supposed,for the oc- | 


casion to be lost, but which is browsing contentedly 
enough on the stray leaves of underbrush. 

No. 17, ‘‘ The Tidal Wave” is an attempt on the 
part of Mr. Forbes—not altogether unsuccessful—to 


delineate one of the most difficult of nature’s ‘‘ puzzles | 


for artists” —a breaking wave ; but the consequent 


foam, under Mr. Forbes’ brush, is neither more nor | 


less than smoke, 


‘* Lady Helen Blackwood, eldest daughter of His 
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| Excellency the Earl of Dufferin,” (18,) by J. C. 
| Forbes, cannot be called either a flattering likeness 
| or a successful portrait. 

(22.) ‘‘Mount Madison, White Mountains,” by 


| Allan Edson, a big canvas, is monotonous in tone, 


| and one is somewhat at a loss to account for the 
peculiar arrangement of the lights ; the blues too are 
| hardly satisfactory. 

(25.) ‘* The Locket,” by J. C. Forbes, is a life- 
size bust of a lady regarding with a somewhat cynical 
look, a locket which she holds in her hand. The 
flesh colouring is here more satisfactory, but none of 
| the portraits exhibited by Mr. Forbes this year, 
| fulfil the promise held out by his former work 
| ‘*Beware,” with the exception, perhaps of ‘‘Miss 


| Ada,” (77,) which is in better spirit. 
however, is more satisfactorily apparent in the water | 


(31.) ‘‘ Beaver River,” by the same artist, would 


| seem to show that his forte may be found in land- 
° ° ° | < 
The industry of our local artists, during the past | 


season, is shown by the number of canvases sent in, | 


scape. Itisa pretty little bit of waterfalland broken 
rock, with a picturesque foreground, composed of 


moss-overgrown tree trunks and bending birch ; the 


| hardness of the upper part of the picture, and the 


vivid greens employed, are detrimental to the effect 
of the whole. 
(36.) ** Mic-Mac Encampment, Gulf of St. Law- 


| rence,” by Henry Sandhan, is a canvas of some pre- 


tension, full of very green and blue sea, and purple 


tive of paint. 


(39.) ‘‘ Big Trout Bay, Lake Superior,” by T. M. 


| Martern, despite a considerable degree of hardness 
| and a heavy dull tone of colour, has points of great 


merit and excellence. The execution of the bit of 


| foreground rock, lighted by a stray gleam of sun, is 
expression conveys somewhat too much of the senti- | 


in its way all that could be desired, and the whole 
picture conveys to the full the impression of stern 
grandeur which the artist evidently felt. 


’ 


** Toronto Harbour,” (41,) is as creditable a work 
| as Mr. Forbes has produced; the management of the 
| shadows on the marsh, wharf, and steamer, and the 
| haziness of the distance, are, with the general clear- 
| ness of his work, strong points. 
(40.) ‘* Sioux Encampment on the Assiniboine,” 
by F. A. Verner, strikes us as the most satisfactory 
of his works. The scene represents a group of Indian 
tents in the dull glow of the setting sun. As usual 
with this artist, the representation is of the most 
faithful character, while in this he has given way to 
| a feeling for lights and shadows as they strike and 

fall from the queerly-shaped tents, which is a desi- 
| deratum in his pictures. 

(51.) ‘* Valley of Pigeon River,” Mr. Martern’s 
| big canvas, possesses two points of excellent ex- 
ecution. A foreground group of grey and moss- 
covered boulders, and a mountainous pine-clad range 


bathed in the soft’ warm mist of a setting sun. The 
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middle of the canvas is filled by a winding river 
rather too hard and cold to harmonise with the rest 
of the scene, while a strip of inexplicably dull green 
lies between the river and foreground. It is, how- 
ever, a good piece of work. 

(54) is an admirably painted study of huge lime- 
stone rocks, near Dundas, whose rugged cracks and 
fissures are boldly portrayed by the hand of the same 
artist. 

(57.) ‘* Looking On,” also by Mr. Martern, fol- 
lows the fortunes of the above-mentioned cat and 
rats. This time, the experiences of the oil-can hav- 
ing evidently brought increase of impudence, the 


rapacious rodents are engaged on the floor in an en- | 


grossing debauchery of broken eggs, regardless of 
Nemesis, who, in the shape of pussy, is preparing, 
with eyes strongly suggestive of strychnine or inci- 
pient insanity, to launch herself from an overhanging 
shelf upon the plunderers. 
this eccentric quadruped wears her hind leg in a 
most uncomfortable fashion. 

(63.) ‘* Battle of Queenston Heights,” by Mr. 
Matthews, is remarkable as being the only attempt 
on the part of our artists to idealise, or to portray 
other than the life of the present ; for the rest, the 
present picture has no discernible qualification for 
its position. 


‘spoons ” in a boat, of whom it is difficult to tell 


perspective of the little scene is good. 


(84.) ‘‘ Thunder Bay,” by F. A. Verner, is a | 
pretty, quiet-toned bit of rock and water in the | 


evening light, treated with considerable tenderness. 


(83.) ‘‘Burnham Beeches,” is a little study by 
Allan Edson, of the moss-covered trunks of some | 


old beeches, the foreground of which is unsatisfac- 
torily spotty and aimless, and damaging to what 
would otherwise be a good bit of colouring. 


throughout the exhibition. 
It is with a certain feeling of relief that we turn to 
the water-colour section of the exhibition, the general 


character of the pictures being decidedly good, | 
while of several it may be said that little or | 


nothing is left to be desired. 

(91) and (95) area couple of studies by G. Harlow 
White, soft and unobtrusive in tone, and careful in 
execution. 
ply the subjects. 

“*A Pioneer,” (93,) by L. R. O’Brien, is a clever 
evening scene of backwoods’ life. The day’s work 
of the ‘* pioneer” is done, and he is represented as 
leaning over a snake fence gazing into the purple 


Wales and Canada, respectively, sup- in a purple haze, while the foreground of marsh and 





| are sufficiently explained by their titles. 


| cally rendered. 
(73-) ‘‘ Becalmed,” by J. C. Forbes, is a scene of | 
water lilies, tall flags, a flapping sail, and a pair of | 





depths of the ‘‘ forest primeval” at his feet, and 
building who knows what—castles of independence 
and prosperity, all to be realised by those sturdy 
arms. 

Allan Edson sends two large and ambitious views 
of harvest fields, (96) and (104,) whose technical 
treatment is rather exceptional, the whole surface 
being solidly covered with colour, while the employ- 
ment of adventitious aids to effect in finishing off 
gives a result rather shocking to upholders of the 
‘*pure” school. The imzpasto style is, however, per- 
fectly admissible, and infinitely to be preferred to 
the ‘‘scratched-paper ” lights of the old treatment. 
Effective as his pictures are, Mr. Edson is not quite 
master of his material, as witness his skies, which are 


| smudgy. 


(100.) ‘* Birches,” by T. M. Martern, a pretty 


| and effective study of birch trees, in which a couple 
It may be remarked that | 


of sturdy, many-tinted veterans stand out boldly 


against a woody background. ‘‘ Mountain, Moor, 


| Marsh, and Meadow,” (106,) by C. S. Millard, is a 
frame containing four small sketches, whose subjects 


Especially 


| to be commended is the one at the upper right 
| hand, the eye being carried over an infinite expanse 
| of rich brown, cloud-shaded moorland, most artisti- 


The same praise can scarcely be 
accorded to (105,) by the same artist, which is hard 
In (109,) 


and confused, with ill-managed lights. 


| An Autumn Evening, overlooking Owen Sound,” 
who is most uncomfortable, since the expression of | 
the faces is not part of the intent of the picture ; the | 


Mr. O’Brien is again very happy in his even- 
ing sky, with whose tenderness he evidently has 
complete sympathy. A country road, bounded by 
snake fence,” éxcellently treated, 
leads to the brow of a hill, beyond which the greens 
and the purples of a heavily-wooded country stand 
(108.) ‘* On 
Mount Royal,” by W. L. Fraser, is a bold study of 


se 


the inevitable 


out against a clear sun-deserted sky. 


grass and trees, treated very broadly, and in a style 


| too merely suggestive to earn for it more than the 
Weak- 


ness of foreground is a constantly occurring drawback | 


title of ‘‘sketch.” It is, however, a fairly good 
specimen of the ‘‘ pure ” school, the lights being all 


| left, and the effects, such as they are, produced by the 


of means. It has, 
however, no depth—no atmosphere. 

In (116,) ‘* Toronto, from the Marsh,” by L. R. 
O’Brien, we have an admirable and delicately finished 
view of the city, full of sentiment and appreciation 
of the value of colour. The city, smoke-clouded 


from its many chimneys, lies in the distance, wrapped 


most vigorously ‘‘ legitimate ” 


still water, with a beached boat by way of contrast, 
is in harmony with the sky, though the last is, per- 
haps, a trifle too uniformly light. 

(119.) ‘‘Moel Siabod, North Wales,” C. S. 
Millard, a view of mountain and moor, sun-lighted 
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and cloud-shaded, is to be noted for some effective 
stone colouring. The sky, however, is scarcely 
happy. (123.) ‘‘ The Village Green, Fifield, Oxon, 
England,” by M. Matthews, is a careful and attrac- 
tive picture of an English village scene. A turn in 
the road, overshadowed by a wide-spreading oak, 
the foliage of which is, by the way, somewhat too 
uniform in colour, is filled by a retreating cart, while 
the sunlight slants across the road upon a group of 
school children at play—a way-side wall, with its 
overtopping hollyhocks, throwing pleasant shadows 
across the foreground. 

(124.) ‘* Toronto, from the Kingston Road,” is a 


able to exhibit. ‘‘Ottawa, from the 
(131,) by L. R. O’Brien, though possessing 
strong points, and evidencing vigour and good 
composition, is not altogether a satisfactory perform- 
ance in its colouring, the excellence of the general 


effect being marred by mal-arrangement of lights, a 


Rideau,” 


brilliant streak of green in the middle distance for | 
(133) and (148,) by Jas. Griffith, are | 
large carefully-finished fruit and flower subjects, with | 
the inevitable pineapple and melon, the invariable | 


example. 


pear, peach, and plum, and the unavoidable gold 
fish, of course, strongly to the fore. The arrange- 
ment of the flowers, as to their colouring, is not har- 
monious, though their execution is good. Admir- 
D. Fowler, representing a triplet of undeniably de- 


funct pigeons. The effect is highly artistic and 


natural, and the work bold, showing knowledge of | 


the power of a little colour when properly located. 
Similar in subject and character, though not so satis- 
factory in execution, is (144,) ( oa 
tridges,” 


from simple work. 

(136) and (142.) Two small frames, the one con- 
taining an artistic study of red, white, and yellow 
roses, carelessly but tastefully heaped together ; the 


of Mr. Griffith’s brush. The prominent frame on 
this screen is filled with a pretentious view of 
“* Dolwyddelan Castle, North Wales,” (141) chosen 
possibly in order to show the native mind that the old 


country has as jaw-twisting a nomenclature as even | 


our Indians can boast of. This is an important pic- 


ture, inasmuch as it is a first attempt to introduce 


knowledge of the power of colour his genius-guided 
hand alone showed, to make it admirable. In all he 
did, hazy, fanciful, lawless as it was, there was 


| be. 


| ing the lake, though somewhat sketchy. 


nothing weak, nothing without full reason, full mo- 
tive. In its indecision, its hazy blending of myste- 
rious tints,lits,etherealised rocks, if rocks they be, Mr. 
No 


suggestion of light or colour is there in the dull, 


Millard’s picture shows his é#tfention—no more. 


| meaningless, leaden sky, to explain the mysterious 
| lights of the middle distance ; while the washy, weak 


foreground is as un-Turneresque as it possibly could 
Though feeling for the delicate sympathy with 


| nature which Turner possessed is indeed to be de- 


sired for our Canadian artists as a point in which 
they are as a rule deficient, weak imitations of his 


| mere mannerism are mischievous, and to be avoided. 
careful little sketch, but the subject, from the point | 


chosen, requires more artistic composition to make | 
a taking picture than Mr. Jas. Hoch has been | 


A clean sketch of the ubiquitous Indian and his 
birch-bark afloat on a still island-dotted lake, is 
“Indian Summer,” (143,) by L. R. O’Brien ; and 
(146,) ‘*The Woods’ Midsummer,” 


artist, is another successful specimen, showing care- 


by the same 
ful study and microscopical execution. The female 
figure with the sun-shade in the foreground is no addi- 
tion to the strength of the composition. There is some- 
thing refreshing and very true in Mr. Matthews’ 
modest ‘‘ English Hay Field,” (147,) broad and 
bold, without being rough and sketchy. ‘‘ Gibraltar 
Point, Lake Memphremagog, (145,) by W. L. Frazer, 
is a boldly treated bit of precipitous rock overhang- 
In (160, ) 


‘* Ffos-y-noddyn, North Wales,” Harlow White 


| has portrayed a cool rock-girdled pool with big 

water-washed and moss-covered boulders, suggest- 
. ° . . , | 
able indeed is (138,) ‘‘ Prospect of Pigeon Pie,” by | 


ive of days when the now dry water course was 


| filled with foaming, tumbling waves. The rocks are 


the best part of the picture, the greens being weak 
and flat. <A couple of good foreground figures of 


fishermen with boat and nets form the good points 


| of (161), ‘* Under the Cliff, Port Stanley,” by L. R. 
Par- | 
by the same artist ; while his group of | 
Gladioli (140) shows the same features of good effect | 


O’Brien, the sky and water being unsatisfactory. 
(164.) 
Parliament Building at Ottawa” is careful, and 


‘* A partial view of the Eastern Block of the 


shares in the finish given to all his work by Mr. 


| O’Brien. ‘ Moorland,” by C. S. Millard, has merit 


| which would be greater were not the foreground so 


| overbalanced by the hills in the distance. ‘* Septem- 
other a couple of apples, autumn-tinted, are worthy | 


ber near Flesherton,” (165,) by L. R. O’Brien, is a 


| pretty little study of cattle, trees and sky. Queerly 
| chosen as is the subject, ‘‘The Train from the West,” 


(166, ) by the same artist, must be commended for the 
accuracy ofits execution; though it partakes too much 
of the real pump and washing-tub school to be con- 


| sidered as a valuable addition to our art stores. (168,) 
by James Griffith, is an excellent piece of work in 
here that later style of Turner which even his 
warmest admirers confess required the consummate 


the way of fruit and flowers, whilst the grouping is 
superior to that of similar subjects in the room. 
«* Summer’s Farewell,” (167,) by Mr. Matthews, has 
some boldly handled foreground rocks, with a river 
| flowing for indefinite miles through an extremely 
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green valley into misty distance, which, with the sky, 
forms the best part of the picture. Nos. (170,) (176,) 
and (181,) three studies from the Welch moors, by 
C. S. Millard, are of considerable merit, particularly 


effective work as any in the room. 


(171,) (175,) and (180,) are all good studies of 
flowers, by James Griffiths, indefatigable in this line 
of art. They contrast with the brilliant hues and 


bolder style of Mr. Fowler’s well executed ‘‘ Gladio- | 


In 174, “ No- | concludes. 


| cism, provided the latter be but honest, and free from 


lus,” (182) and ‘‘ Cactus,” (177.) 
vember,” a winter scene, by L. R. O’Brien, one can- 
not but regret that so much careful work has been 
bestowed on so little-repaying a subject. Mr. Mar- 
tern’s study of moss-covered pine trunks, (178,) with 


the sunlight falling amongst the prostrate trees, shows | ql ; ; 
8 g 8 E ; | Once create the interest, the taste will follow ; with 


feeling and bold treatment. 


“On Point Des Moines,” (179,) by Henry Sand- 


ham, a view of rock and stony beach and sea, has | 


some rather too lively colouring in the foreground, 


which gives it a spotty effect, but the bit of brown | 


rock in the middle distance with the corresponding 
sea, are in good taste and tone. Nos. (183) and 
(172) are tenderly treated views of Loch Lomond, 


by G. Harlow White, well harmonized and pleasing 
in effect. 


(184.) ‘Early Autumn on the Don,” by James | fied daubers. 





Hoch, has some close vigorous work, though the 
general effect is somewhat heavy. 
‘** In Cleveland Harbour,” (188,) by L. R. O’Brien, 


| the last picture on the catalogue, is a charmingly 
the last, which is perhaps as good a little bit of quiet | 


clear little sketch of boats and barges, whose taper- 
ing masts stand out against a blue and white cloud 
sky. The whole, though not possessing any strong 
feeling, is in Mr. O’Brien’s accurate and cleanly 
style. 

With this our notice of the present year’s exhibition 
The good effects of exhibition and criti- 


touch of partisanship, will before long be seen both in 
our artists and their public. The mere fact of people 
being led in their turn to criticise the critic, is satis- 
factory to the interests of art, and therefore artists. 


the taste will come the want, and with the want will 
come the supply. Our new-born Art Union must 
make it its care that that taste be not directed to un- 
worthy objects. The standard of popular taste will 
largely depend upon the standard set by this Institu- 
tion ; it is to be trusted that no other motive than the 
interests of the art it has undertaken to foster, will 
be allowed to decide the question of admittance or 
rejection of contributions. For arts, artists, and public, 
better twenty faithful avtists than a cycle of self-satis- 
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MopERN DouBT AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. A series | 


of Apologetic Lectures addressed to Earnest Seek- 
ers after Truth. By Theodore Christlieb, D.D., 
University Preacher and Professor of Theology 
at Bonn. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1874. 


Those who followed with interest the proceedings: | 


of the Evangelical Alliance at New York last year, 
will remember that the ablest and most exhaustive 
paper on Modern Scepticism was read by Professor 
Christlieb. A general wish was expressed that the 
author’s Course of Lectures on the subject should be 
translated for the benefit of English and American 
readers. The work has thus been brought out simul- 
taneously on both sides of the Atlantic. Dr. Christ- 
lieb, in his preface, states that he has avoided entering 
in the present work upon the subject of Inspiration, 
believing that ‘‘ the decided separation (and not mere 
distinction) now established between the idea of Re- 





velation on the one hand, and that of Scriptural 
Inspiration on the other, to be a real gain for 
modern Dogmatic Theology ; though by the popu- 
lar mind the ¢erms are still regarded as almost iden- 
tical inmeaning. Another motive for such omission 
was, that I have long determined and still hope to be 
able to deal with the general question of the Inspi- 
ration of the Scripture and spécial points connected 
therewith, (e. g. the Genesis and credibility of parti- 
cular books), as well as the objections raised by the 
votaries of natural science to Scripture teaching on 
such points as the Creation, the Deluge, the Descent 
of Man, &c., in a second course of Apolegetic Lec- 
tures.” The two series together will thus constitute 
together a complete course of Christian Evidences, 
so framed as to bring the entire subject in review 
down to the present time, with all the aspects 
modern doubt in its latest phases. 





go 





The volume before us consists of eight lectures, 
the comprehensive character of which may be judged 
Lecture I. 
contains a consideration of the existing breach be- 
tween modern culture and Christianity. In dealing 
Dr. Christlieb does 
not conceal the ecclesiastical causes which have re- 


from a brief summary of their contents. 


with the causes of this breach, 


pelled scientific and literary inquirers. ‘‘ It has been 
widened,” 
of the Church herself,” 
as well as Catholic, Christendom. 


including under the word 


The 


Protestant, 
vorce between culture and religion is conducted with 
great skill ; the difficulties in the way of reconcilia- 
tion are plainly indicated, and the method by which 
the breach may be filled up—the special vocation, as 
the author thinks, of the Teutonic nations—sketched 
in a hopeful spirit of faith in the future. Lecture 
II, is devoted to Reason and Revelation, in three 


sections, the province of Natural Theology, that of 
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F. C. Baur and the Tiibingen school founded by 
him. 

It will be seen from this brief and imperfect 
synopsis of its contents, the valuable character of 
Dr. Christlieb’s work. Differing as it does from any 
of the ordinary manuals of Christian Evidences 
published in England or America, it has the merit 


| of thoroughness and solidity. It is the production of 


a scholar who is thoroughly acquainted with every 


| phase of doubt in a country where free thought 


he contends, ‘‘ by the unhallowed labours | 


boasts its ablest and acutest disciples. Whether we 


| regard the author’s views of the great philosophical 


| schools of Germany, 


or the varied phases of scep- 


; Z . | ticism which have sprung from them, the entire sur- 
analysis of the causes which have produced the di- | 


vey of an intricate subject is of a masterly char- 


} acter. 


In order to give some idea of-Prof. Christlieb’s 


| method, we shall select the Seventh Lecture, that 


Supernatural or Revealed Theology, and lastly, the | 


relation between them. In the Third Lecture we 
have 
Biblical conceptions of Deity—Atheism, Material- 
ism, Pantheism, Deism, and Rationalism. 
chapter is one of the most interesting in this valua- 
ble work ; it possesses all the thoroughness of Ger- 
man scholarship, and all that candour in presenting 
the views of opponents which only consists with per- 
fect confidence in the writer’s ability to refute them. 
Lecture IV. is devoted to Biblical 
exposition, exegetical as well as argumentative, 


The Fifth 


treats of the modern negation of Miracles, 


the doctrine of the Trinity. Lecture 
and un- 
dertakes a demonstration of the nature, possibility, 
and necessity of the miraculous, with an examina- 
tion of its historical manifestations as recorded 

Scripture. This subject, by an easy transition, 
leads to the modern anti-miraculous accounts of the 
life of Christ, 


mythical in form. 


whether they are rationalistic or 


an exhaustive statement of the prevailing non- | 


This | 


Theism, and an 


of | 


teenth chapter of Ist Corinthians. 


on the Resurrection, and give some account of it in 
detail. This dogma is the culmination of the mira- 
culous narrative ; ‘‘itis the proof of all other dog- 
mas, the foundation of our Christian life and hope, 
the soul of the entire Apostolic preaching, the cor- 
ner-stone on which the Christian Church is built.” 
In the first division of the Lecture the theories of 
objectors are examined, one after the other. At the 
outset, those who deny the Jodily resurrection of 
Christ ‘*seek to diminish its importance by repre- 
senting it as non-essential to the faith.” To them 
the corporeal miracle is of no importance, and they 
prefer to ste of ‘‘a spiritual resurrection and glo- 
rification. To this our author — by showi ing 
the stress laid upon the doctrine by the Apostles, 
and further objecting that ‘‘ resurrection does not 
refer to the spirit, the continued existence of which 
Scripture takes as a matter of course, but only to 
the body and its issuing forth from the grave.” 
Schenkel, who takes the spiritual view, endeavours 
to interpret St. Paul as proclaiming a faith which 
rests only on the outward fact of a bodily resurrec- 
tion of Christ as entirely worthless, in defiance of 
the obvious drift of his entire argument in the fif- 
Baur and Keim 
adopt Schenkel’s view with some modifications. 
Strauss was honest enough, on the other hand, 


| assign to the resurrection its full importance, styling 


| Christianity as it has been until now,” 


We are first introduced to the | 


old rationalistic theory of Paulus ; next to Schen- | 


kel’s combination of the rationalistic and mythical 
methods; and finally, in that section, to Keim’s 
** Jesus of Nazara,” 


which has lately been published 


in an English dress. In this writer the same con- 


fusion of theories existe, for while he contends that 


Christ is ‘ ” yet singularly enough he 
resolves him into ‘‘a mystery.” Strauss and Re- 
nan are examined at considerable length, and the 
account given of their Christology much 
clearest we have seen in any book on the subject. 
For Strauss, Dr. Christlieb has some respect ; but 


‘only a man, 


is 


| determine.” 
| again, 


| persuasion,” 


it real heart of 
and further, 
**that as regards the resurrection of Christ, it can 
scarcely be doubted that, with it, the truth of Chris- 
tianity stands or falls.” In fact having admitted 


the authenticity of St. Paul’s Epistles to the Ro- 


‘the centre of the centre, the 


| mans, the Corinthians, and Galatians, he could take 


no other view. Baur endeavoured to shirk the dif- 
ficulty by representing it as not a fit subject of inves- 
tigation. ‘* What the resurrection fer se is, it does 
not lie within the bounds of historical research to 
‘* For the disciples,” he says 
‘* the resurrection was as real as any historical 
fact—whatever may have been the medium of this 
Hence he sets about attempting to 


| account for this belief amongst the disciples, and 


the | 


| marked, 


for Renan’s Parisian flippancy and irreverent davar- | 


dage he expresses much contempt. The Seventh 
Lecture treats of modern denials of the Resurrection 
of Christ, and the work concludes with a critical 
examination of the anti-miraculous conception of 


resolves it into ‘‘a certain inexplicable condition of 


human consciousness.” On which Strauss re- 
“* Baur, at least verbally, evaded the burn- 
ing question. 

‘Ot the Rationalistic theories there were several, 
each of which was framed to account ina natural 
way for the belief entertained by the disciples. One 
of these was that held by Schleiermacher and the old 
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* account we have given of the evidences of the Resur- 


Rationalists, according to which the Saviour’s death 
was only apparent—a state of trance or swoon. 
Another view confessed the reality of the death, but 
denied the resurrection as an outward fact, attribut- 
ing it to visions experienced by the disciples. Schen- 
kel has also recourse to the belief that the belief in 
the resurrection was the result of hallucination. 
The Church at Jerusalem, he thinks, regarded the 
fact that the grave of Jesus was found empty, as a 
miracle of Divine omnipotence, and supposed that 
‘*it had taken place by the help of angels. Hence 
the first tradition of an angelic appearance, which 
was supported by the utterances of deeply-excited 
women.” Renan espouses the ‘‘visionary theory.” 
He does not think that Christ, though he often 
spoke of resurrection and a new life, ever distinctly 
said that he would rise again in the flesh. Yet in 
another place he is constrained to admit that ‘‘seve- 
ral of the Master’s words might be understood in 
the sense of his again issuing from the grave.” In 
reference to the patriarchs, Renan makes the singular 
remark that ‘‘the belief began to gain ground that 
even the patriarchs and other Old Testament worthies 
of the first rank had not really died, and that their 
bodies were alive in their graves at Hebron!” On 
which Dr. Christlieb remarks : ‘*‘ How does Renan 
know this? It is simply a piece of his lively orien- 
tal imagination which plays such an important part 
in his Vie de Fésus. Nor can Renan adduce a single 
authority for this wild assertion.” The French 
writer then proceeds, by the aid of this random in- 
vention, to connect the credulity of Mary Magdalene 
and the other women with the gradual growth of 
the resurrection myth. Strauss, of course, favours 
the visionary hypothesis, but his scheme is not quite 
so wild as Renan’s, It has weak points of its own, 
however, and is demolished by our author without 
much difficulty. His first step is to marshall the 
historical testimonies and to submit them toa search- | 
ing criticism, and then to take the various theories 
already enumerated, and expose the fallacies which | 
they involve. Concluding his examination of Strauss, 
the author remarks :—‘‘ His explanatory attempts, 
as well as those of all other anti-miraculous critics, 
are entangled in an endless chain of enigmas | 
and difficulties. Difficulties exegetical, for there 
is the clear testimony of St. Paul, and the dis- 
tinction between visions and the narratives of our 
Lord’s appearances. Difficulties psychological in | 
the way of so many and so differently constituted 
persons having been simultaneously pre-disposed to 
see visions. Difficulties dogmatical, arising from the 
question, Whence should the idea of an isolated in- 
dividual resurrection, hitherto foreign to their belief, 
arisé in the minds of the disciples? Difficulties 
chronological : unanimous historical evidence points 
to “the third day ” and this leaves no space for the 
gradual development of visions, or of the transloca- 
tion of the first appearances to Galilee. Difficulties 
topographical : there, in a well-known spot, stands 
the empty tomb, with its loud question :—‘‘Where is 
the body?” To which Dr. Christlieb adds finally, 
difficulties historical, such as the existence of the 
Christian Sunday, and difficulties moral—the entire 
regeneration of a world which proceeded from 
the preaching of the Apostles. ‘‘The critic,” 
he concludes, ‘‘is not yet born who could overcome 
all these obstacles.” ‘It will be seen by the brief 


BOOK REVIEWS. 








rection, as Dr. Christlieb has stated them, that he 


OF 





has omitted no argument which possesses any logi- 
cal force, and that his positions are enforced by a 
certain originality in their presentation we do not 
often meet in modern English treatises on Apolo- 
getics. 

There are two other chapters of great interest to 
which we should like to refer briefly, because we 
think the author, contrary to his usual practice, has 
been led into a false position in his anxiety to render 
the evidence cumulative in character. We refer to 
the lectures on Theism and on Miracles. The first 
section of the former is devoted, for the most part, to 
the views of Deity presented in the Old Testament. 
The solution of anthropomorphic and other difficul- 
ties, the distinction between the Elohistic and the 
Jehovistic portions of the Pentateuch borrowed by 
Bishop Colenso from German Rationalism, and the 
moral objections to the Old Testament theocracy are 
criticized at considerable length. Then comes the 
main purpose of the chapter, the development of the 
Trinitarian conception of the Divine Nature. The 
varied lights in which the theory is viewed are 
so many proofs of the author’s extensive learning 
and polemical skill. It would be impossible to give 
here even an enumeration of the leading arguments 
employed by Dr. Christlieb. First, of course, the 
Scripture testimony of the Divinity of the Three 
Persons is expounded at considerable length—a dis- 
tinction being clearly made between books of 
which the canonicity has been disputed and those 
which even Baur and Strauss admit to be authen- 
tic. In the course of this appeal to Holy Writ, 
the Arian, Sabellian, and kindred heresies are 
tested by the declarations of Scripture, and other 
objections to the Trinitarian view examined in order. 
We come now to the philosophical statement of the 
doctrine :—‘‘ The received dogmatic theology of the 
Church distinguishes between an essential (immanent 
Ontological) Trinity of persons in the Godhead, and 


| an Economical Trinity, 2. e. a three-fold manifesta- 


tion or self-revelation of the God to us. The Church 
believes in and affirms both. But many in the pre- 
sent day, and amongst them not a few sincere believ- 
ers in revelation, deny the scriptural authority of the 
former, while all receive and acknowledge the latter.” 
In other words, there is a tendency to believe that 
there are three successive phases of development 
(Sabellianism) instead of three contemporaneous dis- 
tinctions of the Divine Nature, as the Scriptures 
teach. The remainder of the lecture is occupied by 
an examination of the collateral proofs such as the 
existence of the Trinitarian conception in heathen 
religions. In the words of Schelling :—‘‘ The 
philosophy of mythology proves that a Trinity 
of Divine Potentialities is the root from which 
have grown the religious ideas of all nations 
of any importance that are known to us.” Dr. 
Christlieb further contends that abstract Mono- 
theism is utterly empty and lifeless, and leads, 
as it did with the Jews and Mohammedans, who 
denied that Christ was of the same Divine essence as 
the Father, to a cold and cheerless Deism. We can- 
not follow our author in the conclusions he draws 
upon this subject ; to the English reader they will 
no doubt appear novel and original, and therefore 
their force will strike fim perhaps with more effect 
than they intrinsically deserve. It appears to us, 
also, that Dr. Christlieb’s position on the so-called 
Athanasian Creed is indefensible. It is not neces- 
sary to enter here into the metaphysical distinctions 
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of this symbol ; its employment of such words as 
‘* person,” ‘‘substance,” or ‘‘ essence,” in an en- 
tirely different sense from that of ordinary language. 
Nor shall we refer at length to the ‘‘ damnatory ” 
clauses which are a stumbling-block to many. But 
we do think that Prof. Christlieb, who, after quoting 
the Creed as declaring that ‘‘ he who would be saved 
must thus think of the Trinity” commends this 
stringency, was in duty bound to adhere to every 
clause of it. Instead of which he proceeds to show 
that although belief in @ Trinity is an essential article 
of faith, one ought not to believe it as this symbol 
interprets and defines it. On the contrary, he main- 
tains that there are some points in the teaching of this 
‘Creed, concerning the relations of the Divine Persons, 


which are not in full accord with those of Scripture. | 


And still less do they satisfy the questions and re- 
quirements of speculative theology. And again,— 


** The Athanasian Creed is evidently too stiffly arith- | 


metical in some of its definitions and antitheses, 
without attempt to reconcile their obvious contra- 
dictions,” &c. 


who cannot possibly hold the doctrine of the Trinity 
as thus repulsively stated, be declared in danger of 
everlasting perdition? It is surely one thing to he- 
lieve in the Scriptural doctrine and a totally different 
thing to embrace the metaphysical distinctions of an 
anonymous creed. It appears to us that Dr. Christ- 
dieb himself is obnoxious to its anathema. 

The argument on Miracles is an excellent one in 


Now if this be so—if the Creed be a | 
mere bundle of paradoxes—why should any one | 


almost every particular. The author denies that 
they are in any sense ‘‘a rent in nature’s harmony,” 
or a violation of the laws of nature. On the con- 
trary he contends that they are, for the most part, 
‘*an intensification of natural forces,” Their aim is 
a redemptive one ; and they are not an unnatural 
breach in nature, but ‘‘a supernatural interruption of 
| the non-natural.”’ Of course the objections of Hume 
| aud Spinoza are submitted to a critical examination. 
The last section of the chapter is an attempt to prove 
| from the history of missionary and charitable effort, 
| that there are still miraculous manifestations. This 
position is based upon a few apparently unexpected 
} successes quite inadequate for the purpose ; it opens 
| the door, on the other hand, to the so-called mira- 
culous appearances at Paray-le-Monial or Lourdes 
and the entire hagiology of medizeval Rome. When 
the opening is afforded for belief in prodigies there 
can be no limit to credulity and superstition. 
Having thus endeavoured to give our readers some 
idea of the scope, learning, and ability of this book, 
we heartily commend it to their careful attention and 
study. We have seen no work, for years past, which 
so fully expounds and defends the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity. Certainly none of the nume- 
rous manuals and treatises on Evidences issued of late 


| can compare with it in depth of learning, acuteness 


and solidity of argument, or in the spirit of earnest- 
ness and devotion which pervades the volume 
throughout. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


a 


*T°HE commerce of literature has always partaken 

more of the character of a profession than of 
a trade, and this fact is amply illustrated in the bio- 
graphies of the many author-publishers who have 
given to Book-craft much of its interest and import- 
ance. The typical bookseller is not a purveyor of 


literature merely—a trafficer in folios and duodeci- | 
mos, as one might traffic in dry-goods and groceries 


—but he is often a creator in the art, and is always 


an ardent student, and a sympathetic friend of let- | 


ters. The history of the Book-trade, to a great ex- 
tent, would be the record of the growth of literature ; 
while the narrative of its great publishing achieve- 
meats would be the story of such enterprises as have 
given a powerful impetus to learning, and furnished 
a valuable incentive to the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge. ‘*A History of Booksellers’ has just been 
published, which, in some degree, endeavours to do 
justice to these co-workers in literature. However 
inadequately it does this, the perusal of its interesting 
pages will bear out what we have said in regard to 
the character and qualifications of this class. 


Rivingtons, the Nelsons, and other notabilities of 
the publishing fraternity. While the incidents in 
the career of these publishers are of interest to the 


In | 
the volume we have the instructive story told of the | 
rise and growth of such houses as Murray, Long- | 
man, Blackwood, Charles Knight, the Chambers, the | 


general reader, the literary student will find the 
| study of the gossip and correspondence of the 
authors and their publishers of peculiar interest. 
Nothing brings the author more clearly out in relief, 
| nor gives a better idea, to the public apprehension, 
of the manner of the man, than to note the concern 
a writer betrays in the birth and reception of his 
literary progeny. Whether the child is to live or to 
| die in the public favour, and if the former, what is to 
be the place assigned for the offspring of his brain, 
are the living questions which author and publisher 
are often found discussing. Such topics of interest 
and like material in the way of literary and trade 
gossip, the reader will find profusely scattered 
| throughout this History of Book-publishing. Asa 
companion to the Manuals of English Literature, 
the student will not find the work destitute of ser- 
vice ; and to such we particularly recommend it. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith’s article on Female Suffrage, 
in Macmillan, relates to a subject of great political 
importance in England, and has extensively attracted 
the notice of the press both there and here. We have 
accordingly included it among our selections, al- 
though, (as is duly acknowledged in a note in Mac- 
Millan,) a few paragraphs had already appeared in 
an article on Woman’s Rights by the same author, 
in these columns. 
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H. GLAppEN, West Shefford, P. Q., writes: ‘‘ For a number of years I have been afflicted with eee ism, two years 

ago I was attacked very severely, 1 authe red a great deal of pain from which [ was not free : foe a day, until last spring when 


Theme to use Dr. Thomas’ Electric Oil, and 1 rejoice to say that it has cured me, for which 1 am "thankful now and ever 
shall be.” 


Sold by all Medicine Dealers, Price 25 cents. 
NORTHROP & LYMAN, TORONTO, GENERAL AGENTS. 


DR. A. TRASK’S MAGNETIC OINTMENT 


CURES CROUP AND ASTHMA. 


R. BINGHAM of Utica, N.Y., says: ‘I have used Dr. A. Trask’s Magnetic Ointment in my practice a number of years, 

and can say with pleasure I deem it to be one of the greatest discoveries of the age ; for the cure of INFLAMMATION of 

the Lunes, INFLAMMATION of the BowsLs INFLAMMATORY RuFUMATISM, and in CuiLp-BED FEVER, it operates with perfect 
success. In cases of Burns, Bruises, Froze nL imbs, &c., it acts like a charm.” 


Dr. J. P. Kennepy, of Chittenango, N.Y., says: “It has stood the test trial, and has not been found wanting, Its 
astonishing cures of Inflammation of the Lungs and Crou ip, and its wonderful success in subsiding the torturing pains of 
Rheumatism, and relieving Nervous Affections, entitle it to high rank the list of Re medic r these complaints 

Dr. A. W. Beupine, of Knowlesville, N. Y., says: ‘*I have used it in several cases fic Irritatio mal id fo or the worst 
cases of Piles, and sun dry other complaints, and find it a superior article, and well w j attention of all.’ 


Purchasers should be sure and ask for DR, A. TRASK’S MAGNBTIC OINTMENT, and s ee that the wor is A, TRASR’S Mac- 


NETIC OINTMENT,” are on the wrapper, 
NORTHROP & LYMAN, Toronto, Ont., 
General Agents for Canada, 


NORTHROP & LYMAN’S 


CELEBRATED CANADIAN LIQUID HAIR DYE. 


This preparation is excelled by none for coloring the Hair or Whiskers, It is prepared from the best materials, and by 
its peculiar combinations, is warranted to color without injury to the-most delicate Seca allowing it to retain all the lively 
&ppearance of nature. 


A simple trial, according to directions, will ee the most sceptical, 


Prepared only by Norturop & Lyman, Toronto, to whom all orders should be addressed. For sale by all Druggists 
and Medicine Dealers throughout the Dominion and the United States. 


PRICE 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


_~ guard against counterfeits, sco that the name of “Northrop & Lyman’s Canadian Hair Dye,” is blown in each 
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NEW STATIONERY GOODS. 


Now Receiving and opening out a Splendid Stock of New Goods, being contents of 
4 CASES ex ** CIRCASSIAN,” 
17 CASES ex ‘* MANITOBAN, 
8 CASES ex ** WALDENSIAN.” 
10 CASES ex “ HELIOS.” 
20 CASES ex “CITY OF MONTREAL.” 
6 CASES ex ‘‘GLENIFFER.” 
9 CASES ex “PHCENICIAN.” 
50 CASES via NEW YORK, 


nts, wprising PAPERS of all kinds, 


CARDS, “CARDBOARDS, ENVELOPES, PENCILS, 


RUBBER BANDS AND RINGS (New Improved Styles), 
Marble, Enameled, Glazed and Coloured Papers, 
FABER’S GOODS AND GENERAL STATIONERY, 


y best terms and sold at close prices. 
J 


BROWN BROTHERS, 
WHOLESALE AND MANUFACTURING STATIONERS 
66 & 68 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO. 


Gates’ N “Shuttle Sewing o Mashing 


4 yUR 1 FAMILY MACHINES are espe- 
cially adapted to all HOUSEHOLD 
SEWING; also for Dres SS, Skirt, 30som, 
‘orset, Cap, Vest, and Pantaloon 

and will Hem, Fell, Tuck, Bind, 

and Gather in the most superior 


brise the following excel- 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
GATES’ MANUFACTURING (0., 
gp Send for our Circular Toronto, Ont. 
Salesruom, No. 3, Rossin House Block, 
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DOMINION OF CANADA. 


IMMIGRATION. 


s@ Free Grants of 160 Acres of PRAIRIE LAND are offered to actual Set lers in the 
Province of MANITOBA. 


es Dominion Lands sold for $1 per acre. 


s@ Free Grants of 100 to 200 Acres of WOOD LAND are offered to actual Settlersin 
other parts of Canada. 


Partially cleared Farms and Buildings may be bought at reasonable 
prices. 


ASSAGEHEHS. 


In consequence of the great demand for Farm and other Labourers in Canada, the 
Dominion Government issues through its Agents Passenger Warrants whereby approved 
Emigrants in the United Kingdom may obtain passages to Canada at the following rates : 

Adults £4 15s. ; Children under eight years #2 2s. 6d.; and Infants under one 
year 14s. 2d. 

The above Warrants are available for the powerful Steamships of the Allan, the 
Dominion, and the Temperley Lines. 

A very limited number of Special Passenger Warrants, on special forms of application, 
which will be made known by duly authorized Dominion Government Agents, will be 
issued to FAMILIES OF FARM LABOURERS, AND FEMALE Domestic SERVANTS, whereby 
they can obtain passages to Canada at the following rates : 

Adults £2 5s.; Children under eight years #1 2s. 6d.; and Infants under one 
year 7s. 6d. 


KZ These Special Warrants are only available from the Ports of Liverpool, London 
and Belfast. 

2S” ‘The above arrangements remain valid during the coming season. 

G2? All information relating to Passenger Warrants, in the United Kingdom, may 
be obtained either personally or by letter, from the CANADIAN GOVERNMENT EMIGRATION 
AGENT, 11 ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, W. C., Lonpon. 


CARE OF EMIGRANTS. 
Emigrants on arrival in Canada will find Agents of the Government at the following places: 
Quebec. —L. Stafford. Toronto, Ont.—John A. Donaldson, 
Montreal.—John G. Daley. Hamilton, Ont.—R. H. Rae. 
Ottawa, Ont.—W. J. Wills. Sherbrooke, Que.-—Henry Hubbard. 
Kingston, Ont.—R. McPherson. London, Ont.—A. G. Smyth. 

In the Maritime Provinces there are the following Government Officers: 

Halifax, N.S.—E. Clay. St. Fohn, N.B.—R. Shives. 
Miramichi, N.B.—William Wilkinson. 

And in Manitoba :—Winnipeg,—W. Hespeler. 

These Officers of the Government will meet every Steamship, Sailing Vessel, and Train bringing Immi 
grants, They will afford to all who apply to them the fullest advice and protection, and all complaints 
should be immediately addressed to them on arriving. They will also furnish information as to lands open 
for settlement in their respective Provinces and Districts, farms for sale, demand for employment, rates of 
wages, routes of travel, distances, expense of conveyance, and will receive and forward letters and remit- 
tances for Immigrants, &c. &c. 

All information which Immigrants obtain from the Agents of the Dominion they may accept as 


réliable. 
L. LETELLIER, 


DzvARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Uinister of Agriculture. 
Ovtawa, 6th February, 1874. 
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“Where to Buy. _ 


—————— 


A GUIDE ‘TO LEADING ‘BUSINESS - HIOUSES. 


EST AND CHEAPEST TEAS. THOMSON’S 


Every family that studies economy ought to buy a canister NGLISH, FRENCH, AND CANADIAN 
of those ROOM PAPER WAREHOUSE, 
FINE FRESH FRAGRANT TEAS, 
PUT UP BY EDWARD LAWSON, 
AT THE VICTORIA TEA WAREHOUSES, 
93 King St. East, Sign of THE QUEEN, and 
Corner of Yonge St. & Trinity Square, Toronto. 





Goods imported direct from first English and 
French Manufacturers. 


LARGE S8TOCK. 


Reliable and Experienced Workmen. 
Over 2,000 Packages now in stock, in Sand 101b. canisters; and also | Charges Moderate. Orders promptly attended to, 
in original packag 20, 40 ar ad 6) Ibs., at from $3 the 2 1b. canister, | 


ONE TRIAL is all he asks to secure fature patronage | J: AMES THOMSON, 


N.B.—All canisters are label led with Name and the Queen—his Trade | 364 y ong e Street, Toronto. 
Mark. 


C AND GENERAL PRINTE 
HINA HALL.—CHINA, GLASS, AND Mes . RAL PRINTER, 
EARTHENWARE. W. GEO. GIBSON, 


GLOVER HARRISON, 10 KING Street East, 
71 King Street East, Toronto. TORONTO, 


Cea, ‘TORRANCES & CO., iO” ER 25 Y EARS’ EE XP ERI EN i CE 
| —Proves that— 
49 Front Street East, TORONTO, | For Preserving, Cleansing and Beautifying 
Direct Importers 07 THE TEETH AND GuMs, 
CHINA & JAPAN TEAS, COFFEES, SUGARS, ELLIOT’S DENTIFRICE 
And other East and West India Produce. _Is THE BEsT IN Usé. 


Cc. DAVIES, _ ; | SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES, 


W ATCHMAKE R, JEWELLER, AT 
AND SILVERSMITH, | CHARLES POTTER'S, 
KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, 
" (Three Doors West of Bay Street.) _ Optician, ; ‘ 
Watches, Clocks and Jewellery of every description cleaned No. 9 King Street East, Toronto, 
_and repaired. All work warranted. , ainiies 2 Se eee ee eae eee 
—— a monenents HE MacLEAN HOUSE, 
EN TIST. | (LATE D. S. ADAMS,) 
si, ALINE STREAAT WEST, 


MR. R. G. TROTTER, sass 
53 Kine Srreer East, | SELECT STOCK OF HATS AND CAPS, 
AND GENTS’ FURNISHINGS, 


TORONTO, ae” Shirts made to order. 


EOR G E ROGERS, j W BELL & CO.’S PRIZE MEDAL CABI- 
ache tn | VV. NET MELODEONS & ORGANETTES 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. are, without exception, the best and cheapest in the Do- 
shi i Order j < minion. Every instrument fully warranted for five years, 
GEees ene 'te eles ie 4. superior manner. | THOS. CLAXTON, Sole Agent, 

330 YONGE STREET (opposite Gould), 197 Yonge Street, Toronto, 
wi TORONTO, | N.B.--Second-hand instruments taken in exchange. 
| 
| 
| 
} 


yu ‘SHIELDS & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF GROCERIES, 


AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF BiscuITs & CONFECTIONERY, 
Corner of Yonge and Temperance Streets, 
TORONTO, 


ume f eSa 


BAY St 


USCA 


VVVS 


L's !!—USE WEEKES’ FLAVOURING 1 EXTRACTS. - For Sale by all Grocers. 
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IMMIGRATION — 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, 


CANADA. 


TENANT FARMERS—Improved Farms, with Dwellings and Farm Buildings, can be 
purchased at from £4 to £10 stg. per Acre, or for the amount required to carry on a leased 
farm in Great Britain. ’ 

CAPIT ALIS TS—Eight per cent. can easily be obtained for money, on first-class security. 

MECHANICS, FARM LABOURERS, SERVANT GIRLS—Employment can readily 
be obtained at good wages, 


FREE GRANT OF 200 ACRES 


Of Land can be obtained, on condition of settlement, by every head of a family having children 
under 18 years of age ; and any person over 18 years of age can obtain a FREE GRANT OF 
100 ACRES on condition of settlement. These lands are protected from seizure for any debt 
incurred before the issue of the Patent, and for 20 years after its issue, by a “ HOMESTEAD 
EXEMPTION ACT.” 


Emigrants, on their arrival at Quebec, should communicate with the Agent for the Provina 
of Ontario, Mr. H. A. MAcLaurin, who attends all Vessels coming into port. 


ASSISTED PASSAGES. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ONTARIO will pay to every Adult AGRICULTURAL OR FARM 
LABOURER, OR FEMALE DOMESTIC SERVANT, emigrating to the Province of Ontario, 
and paying his or her own passage, or the passage of his or her family, the sum of Six Dollars (£1. 4s. 8d 
stg), on the following conditions :— 

Ist. Each such Emigrant must be approved by an r tration Agent, and 
furnished. by such Agent with a certificate entitling such Emign 1 s residence in 
the Province, to the Refund Bonus of Six Dollars 

2nd. Before such Refund Certificate is delivered to an Emigrant, the passenger warrant or ticket must 
be produced for the endorsement thereon of the i ig of such Certificate, by the Agent issuing it. 

3rd. The Agent issuing the Certificate must be satisfied that the Emigrant is of good character, and of 
the Agricultural or Farm Labouring Class, or a Female Domestic Servant. Of Professional men, Book 
keepers, Clerks and Shopmen, the Province has enough already and 

4th. The Immigrant, or the party in charge of assisted Immigrants, landing at Quebec, must present 
the endorsed certificate to the Immigration Agent for the Province of Ontario, at his Office at Quebec, who 
will again indorse the certificate, and give the Emigrant such advice and instruction as may be required. 

5th. The Immigrant having reached the Agency in the Province of Ontario nearest to his or her 
intended destination, will then be provided for by the Local Agent, and sent by free pass or otherwise 
where employment is to be had. 

6th. At any time after three months from the date of the endorsement of the certificate at Quebec, 
and upon proof being furnished and endorsed upon such certificate (which certificate must be presented im 
person or sent by mail to this Department), that the Immigrant has, during the interval, been and still is @ 
settler in the Province, the Government of Ontario will pay to the individual entitled to the same, the sum 
of six dollars per statute adult (12 years). 

7th. Parties in Ontario desiring to send money home to bring out or assist their friends to immigrate, 
or to bring other persons as Immigrants to Ontario, can do so through this Department without danger of loss, 

8th. Full information can be had on the subject of Immigration to Ontario, on application to 
Sydney Robjohns, 120 Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London ;C. W. Colter, Alexander Buildings, James 
Street, Liverpool ; Peter Byrne, 54 York Street, Glasgow ; C. J. Sheil, 19 Eden Quay, Dublin ; Jeremiah 
Murphy, Cork ; T. A. Pearse, Stonehouse, Plymouth ; and David Spence, Secretary of the Department 


of Immigration, Toronto, By ORDER. 
DAVID SPENCE, 


Sccraarye 
DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION, ONTARIO, 
Toronto, December, 1873. 
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PRIVATE SURETYSHIPS ABOLISHED. 


—_——————— 0+ oe 


CANADA GUARANTEE COMPANY. 


DIRECTORS. 
Doo SR Ee ir ALEx. T. 


\LEX Mi 
Vice-President, 


UWALT yntreal. 


Mf | 
WiONULICAI, 


osbedesccecevetesosccsscce | NOs SRANKI 
Tuomas Cramp, Esq, Montreal, 
D. Lorn Macpovaatt, Esq., = 
EpwarkpD Mackay, Esq., - 
JouN MoLson, Esq., 46 » iS . 
R. J. Reexre, Esq., “ ONALD McInnes, Esq., Hamilton. 
James Rose, Esq,., “ Quebec. 
Legal Adviser. 
J. C. Hatton, Montreal. 


Toronto. 


“e 


a 


Manager and Secretary rcrecrcrscrrcerersresseeee aidavenn EDWARD RAWLINGS. 


OF SURETY SHIP for the fait 
oftrust. In this it takes the} 
existed for these dangerous respons I l 
This Company has been sochintin appr oved | an d a 


HE BUSINESS OF THIS C 


2 y the nz Provincial 
Governments, to issue Bonds of Surety for Officers of t Finance, Post Office, Customs, Inland 


Revenue, and other Civil departments. Also for Registrars, Sheriffs, . Division 
Court Clerks, and all other Officers of the Crown. 


THE CANADA GUARANTEE COMPANY 


Is the only Company licensed by Government to gr Gi ds throughout the 
Dominion. 

Th : Bor nds of this Company are < 
ways, Boards of ] 
oes ) 


1e Ba nks, F Rail- 


the actua 


sae ims,— ch system within 


the reach of ‘all, 

Government Officers 
only to avoid the unpleas: 
can at once release their 
have already done,) and cor 
medi of this Company... 

The great amount of benefit derivable from the adoptior of th system of Guarantee, when 
considered with the comy ively y outlay 1 d to it, commends the principle to 
every thinking person, be he Surety, En ip oye or Employer 

Full particula irs, Prospectuses and Forms 


Manager at the HEAD OFFICE, MONTR EAL. 


EDWARD RAWLINGS, Manager. 


w enabl 
5 t Sureties, but they 
wureties from future r n lity, (as many 
as it were, their own Bondsmen, through the 


ill be afforded on application to the 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


hu o 
3 = ! ' ' Pc-Tr! A — 

LOVELL’S GAZETTEER - Bri ISH NO ORTH AMERICA: 
Containing authentic des scriptions of over Six Th ities, 7 | 

of Canada; general inf rmation as to names, Nise lity, 

Lakes an d Rivers: and a Table of Routes, showing 

Lake and River, Ports to the Cities, Towns, V ila ges, &e. 

P. A. Crosssy, Esq. 


es in the Dominion 

nt, er FIFTEEN HuspDRED 
ed of the Railroad Stations, and Sea, 
in the several Provinces. Edited by 


(Sent Free by Matt on Receipt of Price.) In cloth, $2.50. In full calf, $3.75. 


MontreaL: JOHN LOVELL. Rouse’s Point: JOHN LOVELL & SONS. 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 
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BANK OF TORONTO. 


CANADA. 


DIRECTORS. 
WM. GOODERHAM, Esq., Toronto, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES G. WORTS, Esq., Toronto, VICE-PRESIDENT. 

WM. CATWHRA, Esq., Toronto. WM. FRASER, Esq., Port Hope. 
A. T, FULTON, Esq., Toronto. WM. CANTLEY, Esq., Oakville. 
GEORGE GOODERHAM, Esq., Toronto. 

CASHIER—GEORGE HAGUE, 





Branches—MONTREAL, PETERBORO', COBOURG, PORT HOPE, BARRIE. 
FOREIGN AGENTs.—London, The City Bank ; New York, The National Bank of Commerce, (Messrs. 
Bell & Smithers) ; Chicago, Messrs. George C. Smith & Bro, 


The Bank receives Money on Deposit, and allows Interest according to agreement. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON CURRENT CASH ACCOUNTS, 
Letters of Credit issued, available in Great Britain, the West Indies, China and Japan. 


THE QUEBEC BANK. 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1818.) 


CAPITAL, $3,000,000. 


HEAD OFFICE roee QUEBEC. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
JAS. G. ROSS, Esq., PRESIDENT. WILLIAM WITHALL, Esq., Vick-PRESIDENT. 
E Sir N, F, BELLEAU, Knight. 
HENRY Fry, Esa. R. H. Smitu, Esq. 
T. H. Dunn, Esa. A. F. A. KniGut, Esq. 
JAMES STEVENSON, Esq., CASHIER. 
BRANOHES AND AGENOIES IN OANADA,. 
Ottawa, Ont. Toronto, Ont. Pembroke, Ont. 
Montreal, Que. St. Catharines, Ont. Three Rivers, Que. 
Thorold, Ont. 
Collections on all accessible points in the Dominion of Canada, forwarded to any of the foregoing 
Offices, will receive prompt attention, and will be remitted for on the day of payment. 
Agents in New York—Messrs. Maitland, Phelps & Co. Agents in London—The Union Bank of London, 
Agents in Paris—Gustave Bossange & Co, 


moot —- $$ —___—-__ ee 


VWaTIV OP y 
University College, Toronto. 
Applications with Testimonials (original or certified copies) will be received up to 
AvuGusT 15TH, from Candidates for the PRoressorsHiPp oF NATURAL History in this 
College. 


They should be addressed, in envelopes marked “ Natural History,” to the How 
ourable ARCHIBALD McCKELLAR, Provincial Secretary, Toronto, Ontario. 


The Academic year of the College will begin on October 1st, and Lectures will 
commence on October 5th. 
JOHN McCAUL, LL.D., 
Presideth, 
Universiry CoLtece, Toronto, 
May 26th, 1874. 
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ELECTRICITY! 


——_- : «@ - <q —___—___—__ 


THOMAS’ EXCELSIOR ELECTRIC OIL! 


WORTH TEN TIMES ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD! 


——_ > + .@» -—___—_- 


“PAIN CANNOT STAY WHERE IT IS USED.” 


—_—__—+-0-@ 


It is the CHEAPEST MEDICINE EVER MADE. One dose cures common Sore Throat. One Bottle has cured Bron- 
cuiTis. Fifty cents’ worth has cured an Op Svanpino Coven. It positively cures CATARRH, ASTHMA, and Crovur. Fifty cents’ 
worth has cured Crick IN TUB Back, and the same quantity Lam Back o eight years standing. 


READ WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT IT. 


Tnomas Rosrxsox, Farnham Centre, P.Q., writes: ‘‘I have been afflict I 1eumatism for the last ten years, and 
have tried many remedies without any relief. Last January I got a bottle of Dr. Tho ’ Electric Oil and found it gave me 
instant relief, and since then have had no attack of it. I would recommen 7 

J. H. Earn, Hotel Keeper, West Shefford, P. Q., writes: “ I have be troul h Liver Complaint for several years 
and have tried different medicines with little or no benefit, until I tried Dr. T) ’ E e Oil which me immediate 
relief, and I would say that I have since used it with the best effect. N ne uld be without it. I have tried it on my 
Horses in cases of Cuts, Wounds, &c., and think it is equally a$ good for hors« I = 

H. GuappEN, West Shefford, P. Q., writes: ‘‘ For a number of years I have been cted with Rheumatism, two years 
ago I was attacked very severely, 1 suffered a great deal of pain from which { was not free for a day, until last spring when 
Me to use Dr. Thomas’ Electric Oil, and 1 rejoice to say that it has cured me, for which I am thankful now and ever 
shall be. 


Sold by all Medicine Dealers, Price 25 cents. 
NORTHROP & LYMAN, TORONTO, GENERAL AGENTS. 


DR. A. TRASK’S MAGNETIC OINTMENT! 


CURES CROUP AND ASTHMA. 


T R. BINGHAM of Utica, N.Y., says: ‘Ihave used Dr. A. Trask’s Magnetic Ointment in my practice a number of years, 
J and can say with pleasure I deém it to be one of the greatest discoveries of the age ; ie cure of INFLAMMATION of 
the Lunes, INFLAMMATION of the BowELs, INFLAMMATORY RukUMATISM, and it 1ILD-BED FEVER, it operates with perfect 
success. In cases of Burns, Bruises, Frozen Limbs, &c., it acts like a charm.” 

Dr. J. P. Kennepy, of Chittenango, N. Y., says: “It has stood the test trial, and has not been found wanting. Its 
astonishing cures of Inflammation of the Lungs and Croup, and its wonderful in su ling the torturing pains of 
Rheumatism, and relieving Nervous Affections, entitle it to high rank in the list of Remedies for these complaints.” 

Da. A, W. Beupinxa, of Knowlesville, N. Y., says: ‘‘ I have used it in several cases of Specific Lrritation and for the worst 
cases of Piles, and sundry other complaints, and find it a superior article, and well worthy the attention of all.” 

Purchasers should be sure and ask for Dr, A. TRASK’S MAGNETIC OINTMENT, and see that the words ‘A. TRASK’s MaG- 


NETIC OINTMENT,” are ou the wrapper, 
NORTHROP & LYMAN, Toronto, Ont., 


General Agents for Canada. 


NORTHROP & LYMAN’S 


CELEBRATED CANADIAN LIQUID HAIR DYE, 


This preparation is excelled by none for coloring the Hair or Whiskers. It is prepared from the best materials, and by 
its peculiar combinations, is warranted to color without injury to the most delicate hair—allowing it to retain all the lively 
appearance of nature. 

A simple trial, according to directions, will satisfy the most sceptical, ee 

Prepared only by Norturop & Lyman, Toronto, to whom all orders should be addressed. For sale by all Druggists 
and Medicine Dealers throughout the Dominion and the United States, 


PRICE 50 CENTS PER ‘BOTTLE. 
Lolile To guard against countorfcits, sce that the name of “ Northrop & Lyman’s Canadian Hair Dye,” is blown in each 
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‘NEW ST ATIONERY GOODS. 


Now Receiving and opening out a Splendid Stock of New Goods, being contents of 
4 CASES ex “‘CIRCASSIAN,” 
17 CASES ex ‘‘ MANITOBAN, 
8 CASES ex ‘*‘ WALDENSIAN.” 
10 CASES ex ‘* HELIOS.” 
20 CASES ex “CITY OF MONTREAL.” 
6 CASES ex ‘*GLENIFFER,” 
9 CASES ex ‘‘PHCENICIAN.” 
50 CASES via NEW YORK, 


> 2. , - a4 


prising PAPERS of all kinds, 


CARDS, ” CARDBOARDS, ENVELOPES, PENCILS, 


RUBBER BANDS AND RINGS (New Improved Styles), 
Marble, Enameled, Glazed and Coloured Papers, 
FABER’S S eae AND GENERAL STATIONERY, 


L close prices, 


3ROWN BROTHERS, 
WHOLESALE AND MANUFACTURING STATIONERS 
66 & 68 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO. 


Gates’ New Family Shuttle Sewing Machines. 
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l, Ease of Operation and Man- 


t will work as well after five years 
2 as on the day when purchased. 
een awarded the highest Pre- 
n wherever exhibited, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
GATES’ MANUFACTURING Co., 
ge” Send for our Circular Toronto, Ont. 
Satesroom, No. 3, Rossin House Block, 
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DOMINION OF CANADA. 


IMMIGRATION. 


s@ Free Grants of 160 Acres of PRAIRIE LAND are offered to actual Set lers in the 
Province of MANITOBA. 


s# Dominion Lands sold for $1 per acre. 


s@ Free Grants of 100 to 200 Acres of WOOD LAND are offered to actual Settlersin 
other parts of Canada. 


Partially cleared Farms and Buildings may be bought at reasonable 
prices. 





ASSISTED PASSAGES. 


In consequence of the great demand for Farm and other Labourers in Canada, the 
Dominion Government issues through its Agents Passenger Warrants whereby approved 
Emigrants in the United Kingdom may obtain passages to Canada at the following rates : 

Adults £4 15s. ; Children under eight years #2 2s. 6d.; and Infants under one 
year 14s. 2d, 

The above Warrants are available for the powerful Steamships of the Allan, the 
Dominion, and the Temperley Lines. 

A very limited number of Special Passenger Warrants, on special forms of application, 
which will be made known by duly authorized Dominion Government Agents, will be 
issued to FAMILIES OF FARM LABOURERS, AND FEMALE Domestic SERVANTS, whereby 
they can obtain passages to Canada at the following rates : 

Adults #2 5s.; Children under eight years £1 2s. 6d.; and Infants under one 
year 7s. 6d. 

B27 These Special Warrants are only available from the Ports of Liverpool, London 
and Belfast. 

B25" ‘The above arrangements remain valid during the coming season. 

&Z° All information relating to Passenger Warrants, in the United Kingdom, may 
be obtained either personally or by letter, from the CANADIAN GOVERNMENT EMIGRATION 
AGENT, 11 ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, W. C., Lonpon. 


CARE OF EMIGRANTS. 
Emigrants on arrival in Canada will find Agents of the Government at the following places: 


Quebec. —L. Stafford. Toronto, Ont.—John A. Donaldson, 
Montreal.—John G. Daley. Hamilton, Ont.—R. H. Rae. 
Ottawa, Ont.—W. J. Wills. Sherbrooke, Que.—Henry Hubbard. 
Kingston, Ont.—R. McPherson. London, Ont.—A. G. Smyth. 

In the Maritime Provinces there are the following Government Officers: 


Halifax, N.S.—E. Clay. St. Fohn, N.B.—R. Shives. 
Miramichi, N.B.—William Wilkinson. 

And in Manitoba :—Winnipeg,—W. Hespeler. 

These Officers of the Government will meet — Steamship, Sailing Vessel, and Train bringing Immi 
grants. They will afford to all who apply to them the fullest advice and protection, and all complaints 
should be immedi: ately addressed to them on arriving. They will also furnish information as to lands open 
for settlement in their respective Provinces and Districts, farms for sale, demand for employment, rates of 
wages, routes of travel, distances, expense of conveyance, and will receive and forward letters and remit- 
tances for Immigrants, &c. &c. 

All information which Immigrants obtain from the Agents of the Dominion they may accept’ as 


reliable. 
L. ‘LETELLIER, 


D&YARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Winister of Agriculture. 
Outawa, 6th February, 1874. 
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A GUIDE To LEADING BUSINESS | ELOUSES. 


EST AND CHEAPEST TEAS. 


Every family that studies economy ought to buy a canister 
of those 


FINE FRESH FRAGRANT TEAS, 
PUT UP BY EDWARD LAWSON, 
AT THE VICTORIA TEA WAREHOUSES, 
93 King St. East, Sign of THE QUEEN, and 
Corner of Yonge St. 


Ove t 2,000 Package 
in original packag 
all 


ow in stock, in 5 and 10-1b. 
at from as ie 


ene 


canisters; and also 
2 Ib. canister, 
tronag 

Qu 


HINA HALL.—CHINA, 
EARTHENWARE. 


GLOVER HARRISON, 


GLASS, AND 


71 King Street East, ‘Toronto. | 


Rawr, TORRANCES & CO., 


& Trinity Square, Toronto. | 


neen—his Trade | 


49 Front STREET East, TORONTO, | 


Direct Importers 07 

CHINA & JAPAN TEAS, COFFEES, SUGARS, 

And other East and West India Produce. _ ; 
DAVIES, 

eo WATCHMAKER, JEWELLER, 

AND SILVERSMITH, 

59 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, 

(Three Doors West of Bay Street.) 


| ahr 


Watches, Clocks and Jewellery of every description cleaned 


and repaired. 


D® TIST. 


MR. R. 


_All work warranted, —__ 


G. TROTTER, 
53 Kinc Street East, 
TORONTO. 


.E O RG E R OG E RS, 
DEALER IN 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 
Shirts made to Order in a superior manner. 
330 YONGE STREET (opposite Gould), 
T ‘ORONTO. 


james SHIELDS & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF GROCERIES, 
AND 


MANUFACTURERS OF Biscuits & CONFECTIONERY, 


Corner of Yonge and Temperance Streets, 
TORONTO. 


J EWELLERY. 


| SEL] 


| 


THOMSON’S 
NGLISH, FRENCH, AND CANADIAN 
ROOM PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
Goods imported direct from first English and 
French Manufacturers. 


LARGE 8TOCK. 
Reliable and Experienced Workmen. 
Charges Moderate. Orders promptly attended to, 

JAMES THOMSON, 
364 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


G E NE R AL. PRIN TE R, 
GEO. GIBSON, 
10 KING STREET EAst, 


Mes AND — 
1 


Wis 


TORONTO, 


VER 25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
—Proves that— 
For Preserving, Cleansing and Beautifying 
THE TEETH AND GuMs, 
ELLIOT’S DENTIFRICE 
Is THE Best 1n USE. 
ACLES AND EYE-GLASSES, 
AT 
CHARLES POTTER'S, 
Optician, 
No. 9 King Street East, Toronto, 
MacL EAN 
(LATE D. S. 
51, KING 


H O U Ss E 

ADAMS, ) 

STREET 
STOCK OF HATS AND CAPS, 

“AND G E NTS’ FURNISHINGS, 

wa Shi ga 


W 


THE 


WEST, 


BELL & CO.’S PRIZE MEDAL CABI- 
NET MELODEONS & ORGANETTES 


| are, without exception, the best and cheapest in the Do- 
| minion, 


Every instrument fully 


THOS. 


warranted for five years, 
CLAXTON, Sole Agent, 

197 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
Second-hand instruments taken in exchange. 





Ls ti— USE WEEKES’ FLAVOURING EXTRACTS. aa° For Sale by all Grocers. 
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IMMIGRATION 


TO THE 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, 


CANADA. 


TENANT eet ooo, don by. Farms, with Dwellings and Farm Buildings, can be 


purchased at from £4 to £10 stg. per Acre, or for the amount required to carry on a leased 
farm in Great Britain. 


CAPIT ALIS TS—Eight per cent. can easily be obtained for money, on first-class security. 


MECHANICS, FARM LABOURERS, SERVANT GIRLS—Employment can readily 
be obtained at good wages, 


FREE GRANT OF 200 ACRES 


Of Land can be obtained, on condition of settlement, by every head of a family having children 
under 18 years of age ; and any person over 18 years of age can obtain a FREE GRANT OF 
100 ACRES on condition of settlement. These lands are protected from seizure for any debt 
incurred before the issue of the Patent, and for 20 years after its issue, by a “ HOMESTEAD 
EXEMPTION ACT.” 


Emigrants, on their arrival at Quebec, should communicate with the Agent for the Province 
of Ontario, Mr. H. A. MacLaurin, who attends all Vessels coming into port. 


ASSISTED PASSAGES. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF ONTARIO will pay to every Adultt AGRICULTURAL OR FARM 
LABOURER, OR FEMALE DOMESTIC SERVANT, emigrating to the Province of Ontario, 
and paying his or her own passage, or the passage of his or her family, the sum of Six Dollars (£1. 4s. 8d 
stg), on the following conditions :— 

Ist. Each such Emigrant must | 
furnished by such Agent with a certificate en 
the Province, to the Refund Bonus of Six Di 







roved by an Ontario Government Emigration Agent, and 





t 


g such Emigrant at the end of three months residence in 
lars. 
2nd. Before such Refund Certificate is delivered to an Emigrant, the passenger warrant or ticket must 
be.produced for the endorsement thereon of the issuing of such Certificate, by the Agent issuing it. 


3rd. The Agent issuing the Certificate must be satisfied that the Emigrant is of good character, and of 
the Agricultural or Farm Labouring Class, or a Female Domestic Servant. Of Professional men, Book 


keepers, Clerks and Shopmen, the Province has enough already and to spare. 








4th. The Immigrant, or the party in charge of assisted Immigrants, on landing at Quebec, must present 
the endorsed certificate to the Immigration Agent for the Province of Ontario, at 


{ his Office at Quebec, who 
will again indorse the certificate, and give the Emigrant such advic 


e and instruction as may be required. 





5th. The Immigrant having reached the Agency in the Province of Ontario nearest to his or her 
intended destination, will then be provided for by the Local Agent, and sent by free pass or otherwise 
where employment is to be had. 

6th. At any time after three months from the date of the endorsement of the certificate at Quebec, 
and upon proof being furnished and endorsed upon such certificate (which certificate must be presented in 
person or sent by mail to this Department), that the [Immigrant has, during the interval, been and still is a 
settler in the Province, the Government of Ontario will pay to the individual entitled to the same, the sum 
of six dollars per statute adult (12 years). 


7th, Parties in Ontario desiring to send money home to bring out or assist their friends to immigrate 
é S dD S ’ 
or to bring other persons as Immigrants to Ontario, can do so through this Department without danger of loss. 

8th. Full information can be had on the subject of Immigration to Ontario, on application to 
Sydney Robjohns, 120 Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London ; C 


. W. Colter, Alexander Buildings, James 
Street, Liverpool ; Peter Byrme, 54 York Street, Gl: 


sgow ; C. J. Sheil, 19 Eden Quay, Dublin; Jeremiah 
Murphy, Cork; T. A. Pearse, Stonehouse, Plymouth ; and David Spence, Secretary of the Department 


of Immigration, Toronto. By ORDER, 
DAVID SPENCE, 


Secretarye 
DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION, ONTARIO, 


Toronto, December, 1873. 
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THEAWGEBSTER”’ 7 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


| 


| 


Has, during the space of the one year it has been before the Canadian Public, achieved a | 
popularity unprecedented in the history of Sewing Machines. The ‘Webster’ was first | 
offered to the public on the first day of February, 1873, and in the following August no | 
less than fifty a day were being sold in the Dominion of Canada alone. The ‘ Webster’ is | 
now favourably known from Newfoundland to British Columbia, and the demand daily | 
increasing.’ It has been the policy of its manufacturers to meet the wants of the public, 
well knowing that when the cheap, imperfectly constructed sewing machines which the | 
country has been flooded with for some years past, are worn out, the reputation of the | 
machine is gone also. It has been the belief of its makers that Canada can produce as | 
good a Sewing Machine as is made, no matter where ; of this fact the ‘Webster’ is now 
giving convincing proof. The ‘ Webster’ gives employment to a larger number of skilled. 
workmen, is more carefully tested, more thoroughly inspected, more simply constructed, 
more elegantly finished, and more easily understood and operated than any other Sewing | 
Machine in the country. To these simple facts may be attributed its popularity. 


TORONTO OFFICE: No. 6 ROSSIN HOUSE BLOCK, KING STREET WEST, 
GEO, NUNN, Manager. 


& Soper, 


IMPORTERS, IMPORTERS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL =. WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DEALERS IN DEALERS IN 


= 


Piano-Fortes, Organs, &e. 


—OFFICE AND WAREROOMS— 
NO. 8 ADPRELAIDR SFRERT BAST, | 
TORONTO. («cea | 


WM. NURRIS.] 


s@ AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE DOMINION, ~@a 








“Lee 


Govonfo Fuc dtianufarturing Gompann| 


Will no doubt be a welcome addition to the industries of the City, and will supply a want 
long felt by WesTeERN MERCHANTS. Every department in the Fur line will be embraced # 
in its operation ; dressing, dyeing, plucking, &c., hitherto only attempted on a small scale. 
We are now in a position to execute all orders, however extensive, either in SKINS or | 
TRIMMINGS, or of MANUFACTURED FURS, from the commonest grade to the very finest. Our 
representative is at present in the North-West Fur bearing regions making our collection 


of skins from the Hunters and Trappers direct. We shall be in a position to offer 
BUFFALO ROBES 


at lower rates than the Hudson’s Bay Co. usually realize at Public Sale, and we feel sure 


those who bought early will bear us out in stating we succeeded in doing this last year, 


thus proving the assertion that Toronto, being nearest the Fur bearing section, should be #@ 


headquarters for Furs. 


Particular attention will be given to 


Fancy Robes, Bear, Wolf, Fox, Coon, «c., 


and we call special attention to our new and important substitute for Buffalo Robes, and 
closely resembling them, handsomely trimmed and lined, well adapted where a warm but 
lighter Robe is required. We are offering two qualities, and at such extraordinarily low 
figures as will at once insure large sales. 
We are extending our premises to over double their present capacity in order to afford 19 


every facility for increased business. 


Friends in places out of the usual route of our travellers will please reserve a share of | 
their orders till they visit the market and make a personal inspection of our stock. 


Orders by letter receive careful attention. 


Toroxro, July, 1874 J. GILLESPIE & CO. 


Referring to the annexed article from the J/ad/ of the 2nd Ih ne, we feel sure the Western merchants ] 
will appreciate and second our efforts to ensure for Toronto the position in the Fur Market to which it is } 


now justly entitled, 
AN IMPORTANT TRADE MOVEMENT. 


* Various changes of a commercial nature are going ou, in great part at our own doors, as consequences of Confedera- 
tion and the acquisition of the North-west, the great importance of which n ay not appear to the pablic for years vet to come, 
but which will some day te universally acknowled; ed Among these may be mentioned the extensive 
trade, which is now in course of shifting its headquarters from Moutreal to Toronto. ; : é ; ; % q 
In taking advantage of the new and favorable conditions of the fur trade of the great North-west, the pioneer firm 
appears to be that of Messrs. J. Gille <pie & Co., of this city, Who are making such exte sions of their already well-established 7 
business as promise to make Toronto the centre and emporium of the fur trade on this continent. Toronto, being nearer 
than any city of equal commercial importance to the fur-producing territories, has unequalled advantages as a warehousing 
and manufacturing depot, also as a market to which buyers will resort. Messrs. Gillespie & Co, now send their agents to the 
farthest fur-producing districts to collect furs and buffalo robes, a business which has been heretofore monopolized in these 
regions by the Hudson’s Bay Company. > ‘ ; ; ; . ; ; ; ; ‘ During the 
last two or three years the fur trade of this city has vastly increased, and now a fresh impetus will be given to it by the 
organization of the ‘Toronto Fcr ManvracrurinG Company,’ chartered by Act of Parliament, with « apital of $50,000, 
The new Company will be composed chiefly of members of the firm of Gillespie & Co., and will engage extensively in 
fur manufacturing in all its branches. AJarge building on King Street West has been purchased, with another large building 4 
suitable for a factory attached to it, in which the manufacture of fur goods of all kinds will be carried on. Messrs. Gillespie 
& Co., as the leading members of the Company, will conduct the sales, and during the coming season will be prepared to 
offer to the trade the Company’s gocds in their various lines. Western dealers will now find that there is no need of their 
going so far as formerly to purchase, seeing that they can be supplied here, at the heart of the trade. They may consider, 
too, the advantage of buying near home frcm the actual manufacturers, by which direct responsibility for the goods pur- 
chased is secured —something which it is well known cannot be secured when buying in distant markets, or from third parties, 
A want long felt by western dealers will now be supplied ; and, to show what Toronto can do in the fur trade, it may be 
mentioned that at the Hudson’s Bay Company’s annual sale of buffalo robes last year the prices asked were higher than what 
Toronto was selling at all through the season. Messrs. Gillespie & Co. have greatly enlarged their premises on Yonge Street, | 
the capacity of their warehouses now being doubled, making theirs probably the most extensive fur house in the Dominion.” 


change in the fur 


Hi tek, Rose & Co., Printers, Toronto. 





